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General  Winter 
Saves  Peter  the 
Great's  City. 


The  Riddle 
cf  the  Balkans. 

Dy  HENRY  STEAD. 


Stead  I  Review,  ItllOllL 


Roofing    Materials 
are   Cheaper 

Gal.  Iron  was  a  popular  roofinR,  because  of  its 
low  price.  It  has  no  special  advantages  to  offer, 
for  it  rusts  and  sweats  in  winter,  and  roasts  in 
•r.  Sea  «pray  is  fatal  to  it.  And  now  its  one 
'•-low  price  no  longer  holds  good.  On  the 
..iiHT  h.ind.  a  "  Cerlain-tced  "  Roof  has  many  ad- 
vantages to  offer,  and  our  Expert  can  show  you 
how  to  obtain  this  ideal  roof  at  a  savin,{. 

DANI\S 

John  Danks  &  Son  Pty.  Ltd. 
399-40.1  Bf)l'RKn  ST..  MELBOURNE, 


•FE 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 

Tor  Home  or  Colonlul  Service, 

•  ^^^■■W^*   B.-cIt    >r<    bailt    for 

((Al'tmcii     «k*     ir< 

|,tr|ital<r  tkMl  ««crT 

tfctiil      (t     FMtwctr 

QiaJilT,  WerVmtDtKii,  *a4C«ail«rt. 

Pff  21/.  piir 
C«r<l<#<MUIa  C;  IT. 

IMK       Hit       1,,  II  N.I     IN    vri  KAKANCB  ANH  I  It.H  1    1>  "•    '•■>*' 

ANU  IS  araciAtxv  tUiTA>LB  rom  colunial  w»a» 


WM1««VK»    TWt    MAIL  QO«l~tW»       niXllMOM*. 

A.T.  HOQaNo.138,STRATHMIQLO,  FIFE 


RUNS     ON     Al  COHQL. 

.A^uardienlc.  i^uni,  and  mmtlar 
liquid*.  Anywhere  without  elec- 
Iririty,  apringt  or  biitterir*. 
Suprrb  conntruclion.  12 -inch 
hiadra.  Adjustable  roller  bear- 
ing*.     Reliable. 

J)    Provmd    Comfort, 

PROMCI  UlLIVERY  TO  ANY   PART   OF  THE  WORLD. 

f\eep    Cool  ! 

—  -     W.    J.     H.     .SI  KONG, 

111    NOITU    JLFKIRSUN    STRUT.    CHICAGO,    U.S.A. 


The  Pal'hful  Friend, 
Whnte'er  hia  |.llghl| 

9  M  help  they  ecnd. 
He'll  <uard   Fluzlte. 

T-^  IS  INI  ISPK.NSABLE  IS 


la»M:4<i<:l 

It  It  admitted  the  world  o\-er  to  be  by  far  the  most 
effective  flux  for  PItimhinK.  Electrical,  and  General 
S'lUlennic  Work.  BOTH  Amateurs  and  Mechanics  use 
FI.l'XITE.  With  it  anyone  can  repair  pots  and  pans 
,ind  rither  metal  articles,  because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Of  Ironmoniiers,  and  Stores,  in  small  and  larfe  Hot. 

THE   "FLUXITE"   SOLDERING    SET 

contains  a    special    "small-space"    Soldering   Iron,    a 

Pocket  Blow-Lamp,  Fluxite,  Solder,  etc. 

Sample  Set  pust  paid  direct  6  - 

Aate-G>atrolUr  Co..  27Z,  Vieaaa    Raai  Bwaea^r.    EatUoil. 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

NB7\R     THH     HtflTISM     .M  USB  I'M. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,   Bloomsbury   Square, 
LONDON. 


rPt'OSITn  TUB  BRITISH    .<irSBOW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell    St..  LONDON. 

Th^'se  well-appointed  and  commodious  T  EM  PER  A  NCH 
MOTELS  will,  it  ii  believed,  meet  the  reiiuiremenis,  at 
mc*lcr»te  chargri.  of  thoee  who  desire  all  the  conveniences 
of  the   larger  inmlpm   Licensed   Hotels.     These  Hotels  have 

Pt(«r*orr  llfti.  Bitkroami  oa  *ftri  floor,  Loiifrt.  uni 

SMCloat  Olalai.    D'lwlno.    Wrltlag.    Rrtdiig.    BlllUrl 
•ad  Smoklai  Roonii. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitatioo.  Telephones,  Night 
Poncrs. 

ledroom,  Attrndanre   and   Table  d'hAte    Breakfait. 

tinglr.  from  !>  6  t»  7  6. 

With  Table  d  h.^ie  Diioer,  freiR  8  6 

Pull    Tariff    aad    Toalimoniala    oo    applicatioa. 


Tmlrfgrmfthto  AiiiSrmmmmm— 

Ki-igtlfjr    Mntfl. 

"••ekcfsrt.WaitCMt. 
Li 


Thackeray   Hotel, 
'Tbeeltrir,  V^eUMtt. 


Octoher   12,   1915. 
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CYCLONE 

Gates  are  Good 


The  Cyclone  Catalogue  contains 
numerous  illustrations  and  specifications 
of  Gates,  Fences,  Droppers,  &c.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  householder, 
farmer,  builder  and  architect. 

Get  a  copy  at  once. 


Cyclone  Pty    Ltd.     459  Swanston  St., Melbourne 


Registered  Design 


Fig.  189.     4ft.  high. 


Get  our  Catalogue 
Posted   Free 


I 


r 


A  PERFECT  SHEEP  FENCE 


W  AW.  502 


CYCLONE    SPRING    COIL 


with  barbs  this  fence  is  42  Inches  high  from  the  ground  and  will  hold  any  stock. 

It  Is  cheap,  is  not  affected  by  weather  and   is  sent  out  in  rolls,  in  various  heights 

and  spacings.     It  is  Hog,  Dog  and  Lamb  proof. 

CYCLONE  459  Swanston  Street 

PTY.  LTD.     ■  Melbourne 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
POST  FREE 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd 

459    S\vai:istoi:i    Street,    Melbotime. 

CUT     THIS    OUT    AND     POST    TO-DAY. 


Cyclone  Proprietdry  Ltd.,  459  Swonston  St.,  Me/bourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  26,  post  free. 


Name. 


Address 


R.R. 


South  Australian  readers  address  to   123-12o    Waymouth  Street,    Adelaide. 


Thank  7on   for  mentioning  Btead'i  Beriew   when  writing  to   advertiiera. 
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Oetohfr    '.!.    t9JS. 


RELIABLE! 


''That  which  is  trustworthy. 

This    accurately 
describes 


» » 


CORD  TYRES 


As  has  been  proved  definitely 
by   the  winning  of  the 

TWO  FIVE  HUNDREDS. 


MOTOR 
CYCLE 


liKKI     AKF.   TWO   KINF.   RKCORDS. 

Mr      I     '>'tiv:l(\.    H.iniilmn  — 

6000  miles  on  6  H.P.  Jap. 

1500  miles  on  6  H.P.  Jap. 

with  .Sido  Ctr 

Mr.    n.  Conrad,  ("ambcrwcll  - 

5800  miles  on  6  H.P.  Jap. 

Without  .»ny  truui»if  ticm  mm  Mivcriowi 
M.-ltv 

16  •  for   7  g  In.   Belt,   8   ft.    lonR. 
10  -  for  1  In.  Belt.  8  ft.  long. 

Forward  Rrlt  flip-,   t 'o  r.ich. 

WrltK  for  further  particulars. 


DUST! 

Can    be    easily    and    quickly 

overcome  with  a  ^ 

Hoover   Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaner. 

The  Cleaner  that  Cleanses 
without  hurting  the  fabric. 
It  lifts,  shakes,  and  sucks  at 
the  same  time,  and  conse- 
quently gets  ALL  the  dust 
out.  They  can  be  seen  work- 
ing in  our  showroom. 

WHY  NOT  CHANGE 

THE  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT   SHADES 

in  your  drawing  room,  and 
get  something  new  and 
fri'.sh  that  will  help  to  liven 
up  the  room  for  the  hot 
months  ?  A  change  is 
always  beneficial  !  We 
have  some  exquisite  bead 
and  fabric  shades  in  our 
showroom. 


S  I 


AT  e:  R. 


21-23     ELIZABETH     STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
(<>/>/><*sirf     Crttiis     WillinniHon's.) 


Tliank   jrou    for   m<>nti<>niiiK  8t«ad'«   R<-t:..w    whon    writing    to   adrertitera. 


October  12,  1916. 
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"Vbdr  iTitare 
depends 


:if^ijfTOB«ffl.Piifi 


on    .    .   • 
11^  yoav  head 


-^4^ 


CMT^:^ 


A  wall-stored  mind  and  a  properly  train3d  mind  are  not  exactly  synonymous  terms, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  properly  trained  mind  can,  and  does,  pick  up  and  store 
away  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  of  practical  use  in  business,  in  social  life, 
in  study,  and  in  sport.  In  this  sense  the  man  with  the  trained  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  a  well-stored  mind,  although  his  knowledge  may  be  confined  solely  to  practical 
affairs.  In  which  case  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  man  whose  mind  is  merely 
well-stored,  for  the  trained  mind  quickly  concentrates  itself  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  on  that  alone,  recalling  promptly  all  that  pertains  to  that  matter,  and  dismissing 
just  as  promptly  all  irrelevant  issues. 

Thus,  one  is  passive,  the  other  active;  one  accumulates  only,  the  other  turns  its 
knowledge  to  practical  use  by  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  deducing  and  finally 
acting.  The  passive  mind  thinks  after  the  event,  when  it  is  too  late ;  the  active, 
trained  mind  thinks  beforehand—or.  if  necessary,  at  the  time,  on  the  spot— bringing 
all  its  guns  to  bear  and  dominating  the  situation.  It  responds  quickly  to  the  impulse 
of  the  will,  is  not  easily  overawed,  and  is  difficult  to  impose  upon. 

These  things  have  in  them  the  quality  of  success;  they  establish  confidence,  they  get 
things  done. 

THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM 
WILL    HELP    YOU 


The  Peliuuii  System  of  Mind  aud  Memory 
Traiuing  sets  out  to  give  its  Pupils  this 
quality  of  success.  To  begin  with,  it 
trains  the  Memory  thoroughly.  It  makes 
the  acquisition  of  accurat-e  knowledge  easy 
and  certain.  It  cultivates  the  five  senses 
and  sharpens  the  perceptive  faculties.  The 
pupil     SEES  more,  and  thus  learns  more. 

Then,  right  from  the  first  lesson,  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  mat- 
ters he  deals  with  in  everyday  life  receives 
attention.  This  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  training.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  you  that  the  way  you  approach  your 
work  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  maji- 
ner   in   which   the  work   is   done. 


The  lessons  show  the  pupil  how  to  make 
his  work  int-eresting  to  himself;  they  ex- 
plain the  inter-relation  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  They  are  eminently  sane  in 
themselves,  and  they  help  the  pupil  to  a 
calm,  sane  outlook. 

The  propulsion  of  feeling  in  given  cir- 
cumstances may  be  so  great  as  to  preju- 
dice the  best  interests  of  the  individual. 
On  the  other  ha.nd,  too  much  thought  may 
lead  to  inaction  when  action  is  necessary. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  t'>  maintain  the 
balance,  undergo  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training.  It  is  pleasant,  inter- 
esting,  and   profitable. 

Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman  System 
does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
importaxice  to  you.  it  gives  tlie  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New  Zealand  pupils,  some 
of  whom  may  be  known  to  you,  aud  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  Use  the  coupon  below, 
and  post  to  the  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory.  23  Gloucester  House. 
Market   Street.    Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to'day. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House.  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MiND  AND  Memory  Training  " 


Name 

ADDRESS 


Taught  by  Post 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  pKJSt  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  ID 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Pelman 
School  of  Mind  and  Memor5-, 
23  Gloucester  House.  Mel- 
bourne. 
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Musicians    say  :     "  It    is    the 
musical  instrument  in  the  world." 

The  Edison  Diamond 

DISC    PHONOGRAPH. 


The  man  who  gave  thr  world  the  phonograph  now  gives  it  a 
more  wonderful  instrument  still  lo  quote  the  inventor  himself: 
"  Real   music   at    last." 

This  superb  new  instrument,  with  its  new  diamond  point  repro- 
ducer, the  new  disc  records,  and  the  wonderful  new  tone  modifier, 
is  Mr.  Edison's    supreme  triumph. 

Every  defect  of  the  past,  every  difficulty  that  has  bafHed  other 
makers,  has  been  surmounted  by  the  genius  and  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Kdison. 

The  New  Edison  Disc  Records,  with  music  both  sides,  are  as 
wonderfully  superior  to  anything  that  has  ever  been  heard  b«fore, 
as  the   New   Edison   instrument   is   superior  to  all   other  instruments. 

I  hese  new  records  are  made  of  an  entirely  new  material,  and 
do   not  wear  or  scratch. 

Ilie  Edison  Diamond  Disc  [""honograph  particularly  appeals  to 
music-loving  people,  because  it  reproduces  the  original  music — 
overtones  and  all— exactly  as  played  or  sung,  in  proper  pitch 
.md    with    sweet,    clear    note. 

Price*  of  this  delightful   in.strument  range  from  £20  upwards. 

The  Model  B.80.  illustrated,  is  the  lowest  in  cost,  and  is  remark- 
able  value. 

it  has  a  handsome  appearance, 
and  can  be  had  in  either  mahogany, 
semi-gloss  finish.  or  quartered  oak. 
golden  fmi.sh.  It  has  a  12-inch  turn- 
table, automatic  record  feed,  and  is 
fitted  with  Diamond  Point  Reproducer. 
Price.   £20  (in   Australia). 

Write  at  once  for  fully  illusliated 
descriptive  catalog,  mailed  anywhere, 
post  free. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  LTD. 

(Wholciialc?    only), 

364  -  372    Kent    Street,    Sydney. 

Tbc   Editon   Diamond    Diic    Phoiofrapk, 
^^^^I^HHHHHl^^HHH^nHHI^HHBHIk  Model  B.80      -     £20. 


Th«jik   you   for   ti>»ntioninf   Bt«*d  •   Hf.ttw   m-hmu   wiitinK   to   adrertUera. 


Ocioher  12,  1915. 
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The  Autographic 
Kodak  tells  the 
Who?    When? 
Where  ? 


The  Autographic  Kodak    has   revolutionised   photography, 

for  it  enables  you  to  write  on  the  film  information  that  the 

photograph  itself  could  not  reveal. 

The  Kodak  is  the  only  camera  which  can  be  fitted  with  the 

Autographic  idea — the   greatest  photographic   advance    in 

t^venty  years. 

Here  are  two  popular  models  : — 

The  Vest  Pocket  Autograph  Kodak,  "The 
Soldier  s  Kodak,"  fitted  with  Meniscus  Lens  ;  pictures, 
21  X  Ij  inches Price  30 - 

The  3a,  Autographic  Kodak,    pictures, 

3i  X  5  ^i  inches,  ....         Price,  £5    lOs. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Autographic  and  the  old  style  Kodak  is  in  the 
back.  Theretore,  if  you  fit  an  Autographic  Back  to  your  old  style  Kodak,  you 
at  once  turn  it  into  an  Autographic  Kodak.  Your  Kodak  dealer  can  supply  an 
Autographic  Back  for  your  Kodak  for  a  few  shillings. 

KODAK    (Australasia)    LTD. 

'Incorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Prop.  Ltd.) 
284  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE ;  379  GEORGE  S  r.,  SYDNEY  ;  and  at  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Hobari,   Toowoomba,  TownivUle,   Rockhampton,   Broken  Hill.   Wellington,    N.Z.,    Auck- 
land, N.Z.,   and  Dunedin,  N.Z. 


Can  You 
Copy  This  ? 
Try  now. 


At  the 
end  of 

"The 
Day." 


An  itn/'Hisioi: 
by  a  Piifil  in 
0ie  "  Terriets." 


When  the  boys  Come 
Marching  Home! 

A  Cheerful  Prophesy  by  Percy  \ .  Bradshaw, 
Principal  of  the  Press  Art  Scfiool,  London. 

When    the    War    is    over,  Australasia    will  revel  in 
sheer  prosperity. — 

When    the  boys   come    marching    home    again — to 

smiles  and  feather   beds — trade   will   keep  them  on 

the    move  as     keenly    as    when     they    chased     the 
Kaiser's  scalp. 

There's  a  good  time  coming- -only  just  a  little  way  ahead, 
'l  ou    must    be   ready  for   it.      Put  vour  leisure  to  account  now. 

LEARN    DRAWING. 

t    will    give    you    happy    interest    whilst    studying,    and    good 
remuneration  when  you  become  proficient. 

Two  courses :  Preparatory  for  beginners  and  Advanced 
for  those  ■who  need  style  and  character  in  their  work.  Send 
coupon  below  with  your  name  and  address  and  3d.  in  stamps 
and  either  prospectus  will  be  sent  free. 

JAMES  RODGER  &  CO.. 

Australasian  Representatives, 
I12DD  Lichfield  Street,  Christchurch,   N.Z. 

Xaiue V 

Address 
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WHY 

ARE  PEOPLE  BALD  ? 


Many  i)e«->ple  are  bald  simply  iR-caiise  lliey  are  iimh^r  the  impression 
that  bahhifss  is  a  ii.'Uiiral  tl1iIl^;.  ilrteTniiiicd  by  herf«iiiar\  ronditi(»iis,  just 
as  tljc  colour  of  the  liair  is.  This  is.  in  the  lar^je  ni.ijuritv  of  cases,  an 
erroneous  idea.  Men  nini  women  h<.-«"nin<'  bald  for  a  numl>er  of  reasons, 
most  of  which  are  assr>ciated  with  M-al|»  disc.i.se.  Cure  this  tli.sease,  stimu- 
late and  {vc(\  the  scalp  pro|x-ily,  and  the  hair  will  fjrow  apain  as  luxuri- 
antly as  in  \<HUh. 

This  statement  is  so  opposed  to  popular  belief  th.it  a  little  incredulity 
is  allowable;  but  I  am  sju-aking  from  thirt\  se\en  years'  .study  of  the 
hair  an<l  its  treatment.  Once  atropln  of  the  rof)t>  of  the  hair  has  .set  in, 
baldnfs.s  is  inevitabU-  ;  but  this  condition  is  vitn  mucii  rarer  than  is  com- 
monlv  supi)osed.  In  any  casr.  do  not  allow  the  scalp  to  get  into  that 
condition.  F.ven  an  advanced  castas  of  baldne>s  the  Holl.uid  preparati<»nN 
will  arre.>t  decay  and  promot*'  growth,  wiiilst  in  Ic^-  ■■'»  ■n.-.-.i  .i^..^  tt^. 
cure  is  projK>rtionately  quicker  .md  more  eflV<nive. 

Hereditary  tendenc\  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  of  course  ;  but  I 
know  scores  of  men  who.  in  spite  of  this  trndcncv  to  baldness,  have  g(Kid 
hair  at  forty  or  fdtv  vcars  of  .ig«-.  whilst  hundred.s  of  my  patients  who 
were  losing  their  h.iJr  over  twenty  vears  a^^o,  .saved  it  by  carrying  out  mv 
instructions. 

I^'t  us  understand   iMch  other.      1   do  not    say   that    m\     treatment     i 
■infallible;  but  T  «lo  say  that  in.in\  cases  which  were  thought  to  be  hope 
less  have  yielded  to  it.     If  von  are  bald,  or  g<-.ing  bald,  it  is  worth  vour 
wlulc  to  write  or  call  on  me.     I  have  thf>usan<ls  <if  genuine  testimonials, 
which  can  b<'  seen  at  m\  ennsulting  rofwns.  i()5  (\illins  Stre«-t.  Melbounv 

THE    HOLLAND    PREPARATIONS. 


HMDKNK.  -If  tlio  hiilr  in  fiilrlj  »o<mI.  lint 
Is  f.illiiiK  <>in.  •!••  Bnlilciip  I  w"  ni«>nili«' 
trea.tjiu>iit.    I»y    i>«*t.    11/6. 

IAMI'l'.\.\.  \  iiatiirnl  rleitimcr.  No  torip 
or  b<»rf»x.  I><>c»  not  dry  tho  hnir.  3«l.  prr 
packet:   |k(»IocI.   4(1.;   1J  for  3/4. 

PMtASKNK         Wn     "tiOBMO-      I.OTIOXN 

-For    i;riiil<>iiHMi    wli««    «rc   boIdu    Ii;iI«I        r».- 

one  ;il   iiiulil.   till-  other   in   tln> .    •      ....| 

WiiHll    tin-   IhmiI   oiuc  .1    work    ur 

Prloo    (wUh     ivKtaKct       Two    ii< 

incnt.     Virlorlii.     11/6;     four     month* .     li 

Other    St;iti»«.    •?'*    .Tn't    1J'*- 


■  |{KST0I{!-:K  .\.\|)         ('O.S.MO.  •--For  la.li€'> 

«ho«o   hair   xx   fallint;   ont.      Uso   "  Hontorer  " 
.it     Mii:lit     anil      •  (Viunio   "     in     the     tnorniiii:. 
WiMib  the  liair  .ince  »  week  with  Shanipnn;! 
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WHO  WILL 

TAKE 
THEIR  PLACES? 

Tliout^litful  jjeople  are  wondoriiig 
who  will  take  tlie  place  of  the  mature 
men  who  have  answered  the  call  and 
joined  the  colours.  Business  men  who 
ifiave  lost  "two  or  three"  or  more  of 
their  best  young  men  are  looking  over 
the  youths  who  are  left,»weighing  them 
up,  appraising  their  merits,  oon.sider- 
ing  their  faults,  and  trying  to  pick  out 
those  bciSt  worth  training  for  the  seri- 
ous responsibilities  ahead  of  them. 

The  responsibilities  are  great.  Men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  men  with  trained 
minds,  accustomed  to  weigh  possibi- 
lities and  look  facts  in  the  face,  have 
gone  to  light,  leaving  the  work  to  be 
done  by  older  men  and  by  juniors.  Tlx' 
strain  on  the  employers  and  on  the 
older  men  is  great.  It  will  become 
greater,  and  inevitably  some  of  the 
responsibility  will  be  put  on  to  shoul- 
ders that  eighteen  months  ago  would 
have  been  considered  far  too  young  to 
carry  it. 

Prepare  yourself  to  carry  this  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  your  duty— 
your  supreme  duty — to  yourself. 
to  your  employer,  to  Australia,  to 
get  ready  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  take  up  your  share  of  the  bur- 
den. The  next  decade  will  see  the 
older  men  falter  and  fall  under  the 
strain;  it  will  rest  with  the  young  and 
strong  to  carry  on  the  work.  Be  not 
only  young  and  strong — be  capable  ! 

If  you  cannot  go  and  fight,  then 
offer  the  next  best  and  highest  ser- 
vice to  your  country — an  eflScient  and 
well-trained  brain,  capable  of  handling 
a  job  better  than  the  one  you  are  en- 
gaged on  just  now.  If  you  are  a 
ledger-keeper,  be  ready  to  take  an  ac- 
countant's position-;-qualify  !  If  yoii 
are  a  mechanic  train  yourself  to  be- 
come a  qualiiiei  engineer  and  so  on. 
The  work  is  waiting;  get  ready  to  do 
it. 

Alongside  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
subjects  we  teach.  Put  a  cross  against 
the  one  in  ■which  you  are  interested. 
Qit  out  the  list  and  send  it  to  us  with 
your    name   and   address.     Do  this  to- 

HEMINGWAY    &    ROBERTSON'S 
Correspondence  Schools, 

Collins  House,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

N.Z.  Readers  address  to  Box  516,  Auckland. 
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we  will  tell  you  how  to  g*'t  ready.  We 
are  thoroughly  efficient  ouiselves,  and 
make  our  jnipils  so.  We  teach  many 
subjects  by  post,  and  can  probaV)ly  give 
you  the  name  of  one  or  more  ptipils 
in  your  own  district  whom  we  have 
taught. 


Put  a  X  against  the  subject  in  which 
you  are  interested,  sign  your  name  at 
the  bottom,  and  post  to  us  io-day. 
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State  Exams.,  Accountants'  Kxams., 
Muni<-ipal  Clerks,  .\uditors  and  En- 
gineers' Exams.,  etc.,  etc.  Our  Exam, 
successes  during  tlie  pant  20  years  are 
the  greatest  in  .Australasia. 

Please  send  me  jiarticulars  of  your 
Correspondence  Course  of  Instruction, 
marked   X   in   above   list. 
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October  4,  1915. 
Great  Doings. 

Much  has  happened  during  Septem- 
ber. The  long  inertia  in  the  western 
theatre  appears  at  long  last  to  be  de- 
finitely broken.  In  Flanders,  in  Artois, 
in  the  Argonne,  allied  cannon  have 
swept  away  the  allegedly  invulnerable 
German  defences,  and  in  three  spots 
notable  French  and  British  gains  have 
been  made.  In  the  eastern  theatre  the 
Russians  have  rallied,  and  the  German 
advance  has  been  checked.  This  halt  in 
Teutonic  aggression  is,  however,  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  the  enemy  having 
won  the  positions  for  which  they  aimed, 
than  to  any  very  notable  addition  to  the 
Russian  armies,  or  the  arrival  of  great 
supplies  of  guns  and  munitions  from 
America  and  Japan.  Since  I  last  wrote 
the  great  railway  junction  of  Vilna  has 
fallen,  and  the  legions  of  von  Hinden- 
burg  have  approached  close  to  Dwinsk. 
Von  Mackensen  is  now  over  a  hundred 
miles  east  of  Brest-Litewski,  and  has 
probably  got  astride  the  Vilna-Rovno 
railway.  Still  further  south  the  Aus- 
trians  have  taken  Dubno,  but  our  Ally's 
successes  in  Galicia  have  thus  far  saved 
the  last  of  the  Russian  forts  on  this 
front,    Rovno,    although    the   Austrian 


forces  appear  to  have  almost  surrounded 
the  place.  Realising  the  very  great 
need  of  preventing  the  Austrians  from 
invading  Bessarabia  and  advancing  on 
Odessa,  the  Russians  evidently  hurried 
up  the  Crimean  army,  which  has  thus 
far  been  kept  in  reserve,  and  threw  it 
against  the  enemy  forces  which  had  al- 
ready crossed  the  Sereth,  and  were  close 
to  the  Russian  frontier.  In  a  series  of 
sanguinary  encounters  the  Tsar's  men, 
led  by  Ivanoff,  forced  the  x-\ustrians  to 
retire,  and  pursued  them  to  the  Stripa 
river,  which  flows  parallel  to  the  Sereth. 
some  miles  to  the  west.  Naturally  the 
Russians  would  not  venture  further  into 
Galicia,  and,  as  the  rvustrians  have 
made  no  serious  attack  since,  the 
idea  of  invading"  Bessarabia  has 
apparently  been  abandoned  for  the 
present.  It  must  be  noted  that 
whilst  the  Germans  have  continued 
to  drive  back  the  Russians  during  the 
whole  month,  and  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  most  of  v,'hat  was  formerly 
Lithuania,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
trapping  any  very  great  number  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  have  not  inflicted  any  not- 
able- defeat  on  our  gallant  Ally.  Of 
much   greater  importance  than   any   of 
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the  hapncninj^s  I  have  nuntioned,  is  the 
assumption  of  tlie  rhief  rommancl  ot 
the  Muscovite  armies  in  the  fichl  1)\-  the 
I'sar,  the  deposition  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  from  that  |K)st;  and  his  de- 
spatch to  govern  the  far-distant  Cau- 
casus. Of  ahnost  equal  imjHirtanre 
in  its  bearing  on  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  struggle  is  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Serbia  hv  an  Austro-G<rman  army, 
for  that  threat  has  brought  uj)  liie 
wh(jl<-  Balkan  question  in  its  most  acute 
form. 

7  he   Balkans  the   Danger   Point. 

On  another  page  1  ha\e  endeavoured 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  complicateil 
IJalkan  situation.  Writing  now,  just 
when  Russia  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Bulgaria,  but  l)efore  Fsar  Ferdinand 
has  framed  his  repl\".  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  iii.itter  ( )ne 
would  assume,  though,  tnat  liulgaria 
would  temporise,  do  everything  to  avoid 
having  to  make  a  definite  dcilaration 
one  way  or  the  other.  Ferdinand  and 
his  advisers  wish  to  gain  time,  to  wait 
and  see  whether  th<"  Austro-Cierman  in- 
\asion  of  .Serbia  will  be  crowned  with 
success  or  not  Fhey  will  hardly  do 
anything  until  direct  (t)nne(tion  has 
l>ecn  established  lietween  their  country 
and  Austria,  tlirough  ( oiujucrefl  Serbian 
provinces  Russia  and  tin-  Allies  may. 
of  course,  put  an  abruj)!  stoj)  to  ]>ro- 
crastinating  methorls  by  declaring  war 
on  the  Balkan  State  without  further 
ado,  and.  if  they  take  that  (oursc.  we 
may  l)C  quite  sure  that  thc\'  have  a  larg<' 
force  ready  to  throw  ashore  at  Salonika 
Two  months  ago.  in  a  careful  summary 
of  the  Balkan  situation.  I  argued  that 
before  m.iny  weeks  h.id  passed  the 
danger  point  would  Ix*  Serbia,  not 
Poland,  or  Flanders,  or  (iallipoli,  but 
the  Balkans  I  suggestc<l  further  that 
it  was  al>solutely  nei<ssary  that  the 
.\llies  made  an  arrangement  with  Cireece 
which  would  permit  of  their  using 
Salonika  and  the  railway  from  there  to 
Xisch  for  the  transport  of  a  large  army 
which  could  o[>erate  against  Austria, 
but,  alas !  these  "  irresfxinsible  reason- 
ings "  of  mine  were  not  allowed  to  see 
the  light  of  day !  Events  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  1  thought  probable, 
and  to-dav  the  Balkans  rivet  the  eves 


of  the  world.  It  is  quite  cont  eivable 
that  the  fate  of  Europe  will  l>e  decided 
in  this  bloofl-drenched  ro<kpit  of  the 
East. 

The   Probable   Course  of    Events. 

The  geographical  position  of  Bul- 
garia gives  her  people  the  conunanding 
phue  in  EurojK-an  affairs  they  now 
hold.  Having  failed  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
-on  the  basis  of  concessions  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  -the  Allied  Powers 
have  evidentl)-  resolved  to  counter  any 
possible  move  on  Bulgaria's  part  by  the 
use  of  Greece  helj^ed  by  an  army  of 
their  own.  1  f  the  Greeks  were  not  cer- 
tain of  [X)werfiil  Anglo-French  backing 
they  would  not  dare  to  mobilise,  cer- 
tainly would  never  venture  to  go  to  war 
with  Bulgaria.  To  stiffen  them  the 
.\llics  have  promised  them  active  and 
l)rompt  support,  and  the  Greek  mobi- 
li. sat  ion  is  the  Allies'  reply  to  the  war- 
like attitude  by  Tsar  Ferdinand  Xo 
refercnic  has  \et  appeared  as  to  the 
nature  of  (ireecc's  reward  for  her  action, 
but  it  will  no  doubt  be  generous.  These 
are  the  first  moves  in  the  game.  The  next 
w  ill  l)e  a  great  Austro-Cierman  offensive 
against  Serbia.  If  that  is  successful  the 
next  will  be  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Greet e  against  Austria,  which  will  coin- 
'  ide  with  the  landing  of  an  Allied  army 
.it  Salonika  That  successful  onfall  by 
the  enemy,  if  it  penetrates  far  enough, 
will  l)e  followed  no  doubt  by  a  Bul- 
,Mri.in  attack  on  Greece.  Of  course. 
<\ents  may  not  follow  that  course,  the 
Germans  may  abandon  their  contcm- 
l>lated  rush  into  5>erbia.  or  the  gallant 
Serbs  may  again  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
«let<-.it  the  loe  without  any  aid  frcun 
their  Allies.  One  thing  is  quite  certain, 
though.  I  think,  namely,  that  Roumania 
s\;ll  not  be  drawn  into  the  conflict. 
Later  on.  if  the  Alhed  troops  defeat 
the  Austro  -  Ciernian  -  Bulgar  -  Turkish 
forces,  she  might  join  in  the  struggle, 
but  not  before.  She  is  in  far  too  vul- 
nerable a  position  with  Austria  to  the 
west  and  north,  Bulgaria  to  the  south, 
and  a  weapon-starved  Russia  at  her 
hack  ;  a  Russia  which  could  hardly  give 
her  much  real  assistance.  At  present  she 
would  have  to  rely  entirely  on  her  own 
resources — we  do  not  know  what  muni- 
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tions  she  has— and  it  would  be  pure 
foolishness  to  enter  the  war  until  vic- 
tory rests  definitely  with  the  Allies  in 
the  Balkans. 

What   Will    Happen? 

What,  everyone  would   like  to  know, 
will     happen     if     both     Bulgaria     and 
Greece  fig"ht,  the  one  for  and  the  other 
against  us.     The  Greeks  did  remarkably 
well  in  the  Balkan  war,  but  the  honours 
were  won  by  the  Serbians.    The  Bulgars 
everyone  expected  would  fight  well,  but 
the  doings  of  the   Serbs  surpassed   all 
surmises.     The  Greeks  had  been  crump- 
led up  by  Turkey  in  1897,  and  the  way 
in   which     they     fought    their   old    op- 
pressors in  191 3  was  magnificent.     Still 
the  Greek  arm}'  is  not  considered  any- 
thing like  as  efficient  a  fighting  machine 
as  that  of  the  Bulgars.      The  Serbians 
are  still    formidable,   despite   war,   pes- 
tilence,"  and     famine,     and,     with     the 
Greeks,   couFd   probably   hold    the   Bul- 
garians   providing    the)-    had    no    other 
foes  to  fight.     It  looks,  therefore,  as  if 
the   result   depends    u{X)n    the   numbers 
the  other    Allies    can    put    in  the  field 
to    counter    the    forces   of   Austria   and 
Germany    coming    through    Serbia.      If 
the  Germans  once  firmly  junction  with 
the  Bulgars  then  clearly  the  advantage 
must   be  with  them,    for   they   can   run 
army  corps  and  munitions  down  by  rail 
in  a  few  hours,  whilst  the  convoying  of 
French  and  British  troops  to  Salonika, 
and  thence  to  Serbia,   is   a  great   task. 
The  Italians  might  conceivably  save  the 
situation,  but  even  their  transport  would 
be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  for,  owing  to 
lack  of  railways,  they,  too,  would  have 
to  land  at  Salonika.     It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  if  they  had  time  the  Bulgars 
would  destroy  the  Salonika-Nisch  rail- 
way, where  it  runs  only  two  miles  west 
of    their     frontier,    but     no     doubt    the 
Greeks  and  the  Allies  have  .seen  to  its 
safety.     On  the  whole,  a  Balkan  conflict 
would   be   to   the   disadvantage   of   the 
Allies  just  now.     It  would  greatly  add 
to  the  already  imposing  difficulties  on 
Gallipoli,    and    would    necessitate    the 
carrying  on  of  the  struggle  in  yet  an- 
other   theatre     easih'     reached     by    the 
enem)'.   and   far  distant   from   our  own 
base.     With  open  communication   from 
Constantinople    to    Berlin    there   would 


be  no  lack  of  munitions  in  Turkey,  and 
then  our  best  chance  of  forcing  the 
narrow  straits  would  disappear.  With 
ample  war  material  available,  the  Turks 
could  quickly  equij)  and  desjjatch  an 
army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bulgarian 
forces.  It  might  easily  happen  that 
once  again  the  "  Unspeakable  Turk " 
might  be  the  deciding  factor  in  anottier 
Balkan  struggle,  far  the  greatest  that 
unquiet  land  has  ever  seen.  All  this  is 
largely  speculation,  depending  upon 
many  unknown  factors.  I  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  some  such  events 
will  follow  if  Bulgciria  is  drawn  into 
the  struggle,  for  I  do  not  believe  Tsar 
Ferdinand  will  enter  it  until  the  Ger- 
mans are  across  the  Danube,  are  pat- 
ently beating  the  Serbs. 

The  Assaults  in  the   West. 

On  September  the  25th,  General  Joffre 
began    serious    operations    against    the 
enemy's   lines  in   two   places — north   of 
Soissons,  at  Souchcz,  and  east  of  Sois- 
sons,    in   the    Rheims    district.      At    the 
same  time  Sir  John  French  launched  an 
attack  to  the  north  of  Souchez,  with  the 
object   of   diverting   the   Germans,   and 
preventing    them    from    reinforcing    tne 
sector   assailed    by    the    Frencn.      Care- 
fully prepared,  the  assaults  in  all  three 
places  were  jirereded  by  three  days'  ter- 
rific  bombardment.      According   to   the 
cables    no    less    than    a    million    shells 
\\cre  hurled   into  the  German  trenches. 
Before  this  whirlwind  of  steel  concrete 
and     earthworks     disappeared,     barbel 
wire  and  steel  shelters  vanished,  nothing 
could    live   in   the   inferno  of   bursting 
shells.     Having  methodically  swept  the 
trenches  away,  much  as  a  man  clears  a 
street  with  a  jx)werful  hose,  the  infantry 
rushed  into  the  ruined  defences,  where, 
amazing    to    sa\',    the\'    actual  1\'    found 
dazed  but  unhurt  soldiers  still  hiding. 
The  French  claim  to  have  captured  the 
first  line  of  German  trenches  on  a  front 
of  several  miles,  and  in  some  places  to 
have    ))ierced    to    the    second    and   even 
third  lines.     Although   no  detailed   ac- 
counts have  yet  come  through,  we  may 
l)e  certain  that  the  Germans  swept  their 
lost  positions  with  shot  and  shell,  that 
the)'   launched    furious   counter-attacks 
and  that  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was 
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colossal.  Both  French  and  En{:jlish  ap- 
pear to  have  consolidated  their  p[ains, 
and  to  have  l)ecn  able  trj  hanj^  on  to 
at  any  rate  the  first  line  of  enemy 
trenches. 

A   Drive  or  a  Nibble? 

Now,  whilst  this  effort  may  be  the  be- 
{.^inning  of  an  organised  attempt  to 
pierce  the  German  lines,  up  to  the  pre- 
s<nt  it  can  only  l>e  chronicled  as  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  nibbles  the  Iirench 
Generalissimo  has  yet  made.  It  demon- 
strates two  things  :  First,  that  after  ade- 
quate preparation,  directly  superiority 
in  artillery  at  any  given  point  is  estab- 
lished, any  defences  can  be  smashed  to 
smithereens,  and  be  then  occupied 
Second,  that  an  effort  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  at  once  followed  up.  The 
ground  won  has  to  l>e  j)ut  into  a  state 
to  resist  enemy  attack,  and  after  that 
guns  must  be  got  into  position,  ranges 
found,  and  all  preparations  made  for  a 
further  i>ush  forward  into  the  foe's 
lines.  If  the  French,  by  continuous 
effort,  do  succeed  in  battering  a  way 
through  the  German  defences  at 
Souche/,  and  at  Rheims,  on  a  wide 
enough  front,  there  does  certainly  ap- 
})car  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  Germans 
having  to  abandon  their  wedge-sha^^d 
salient  thrust  forward  to  Paris  with 
Soissons  as  its  apex.  If,  however,  when 
only  weakly  held  by  the  foe,  but  one 
line  of  hostile  trenches  is  the  reward 
of  three  days'  tremendous  bombard- 
ment, how  long  will  it  take  to  pierce 
the  serried  lines  of  defences  behmd 
brought  up  to  their  full  strength  by 
troops  and  guns  hurriedly  sent  from  the 
eastern  front?  W'Inlst  this  trenjendous 
effort  of  the  Anglo-French  forces  is  im- 
mensely gratifying  it  has  not  made  mc 
alter  my  opinion  in  the  least.  1  still 
consider  that  there  is  a  deadlock  in  the 
west,  a  state  of  stalemate  which  for- 
tunately the  Germans  can  overcome  no 
more  than  the  Allies.  Given  immense 
resources  of  guns  and  shells  and  cannon 
fodder  in  the  sha|>e  of  men,  we  might 
break  through,  but  the  cost  would  be  too 
awful  to  contemplate  in  men,  in  equip- 
ment, and  in  cash,  so  awful,  in  fact,  that 
I  do  not  believe  our  generals  dare  face 
it  yet. 


The  Reason  for  Activity  in  France. 

11   this  ollciisive  IS  nut  the  beginning 
oi  the  great  drive  predicted  for  so  long, 
and  so  long  delayed,  what  is  its  object  ? 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  Serbia  and  the 
Balkans,  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople. 
It   may   yet   turn   out    to   be   a    serious 
l)eginning  of  a  sustained  effort  to  smash 
the  whole  German  line  back,  but  if  that 
were   so,   it  ought  to  have   been   made 
not  now,  when  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
winter  are  fast  approaching,  but  earlier 
in  the  }ear.    The  objection  to  that  argu- 
ment is,  of  course,  that  we  lacked  muni- 
tions, and  could  not  begin  sooner.     As- 
suming  that    to    be    the   case,    then,    it 
would  surely  have  been  better  to  wait 
till   the  spring  of  next  year,  spending 
the   winter   in     our    properly    prepared 
trenches  rather  than  in  those  hastily  im- 
l)rovised   amongst   those  of   the  enemy 
our  hail  of  shells  has  battered  to  bits. 
To  make  an  attack  at  this  time  of  year 
indicates  that  the  object  is  not  so  much 
to  go  hammering  away  all  winter,  as  to 
comj^el  the  enemy  to  hurry  up  reinforce- 
ments to  guard  against  such  a  happen- 
ing.     Make  him,   that   is,   give  up    far- 
reaching    plans    on    other    fronts,    and 
force  him  to  watch  us  in   Flanders,  m 
Artois,  and  the  Compiagne,  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  counter  any  furious 
attack  Joffre  and  French  may  make.     It 
was   amazing   that   no   such   terrific   as- 
saults were  delivered  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure in  Poland,  to  try  and  save  Warsaw. 
The  present   activity   cannot  be  due  to 
.my    hope   of   helping    Russia,   because 
Russia  does  not  need  any  more  assist- 
.ince.     Her  armies  have  been  disorgan- 
ised, her  fortresses  have  been  taken,  the 
Tsar's  troops  can  continue  to  fall  back 
into  his  vast  domains  just  as  effectively 
without  the  help  of  their  Allies  in  the 
west.     The  time  to  assist  the  Russians 
was  two  or  three  months  ago,  not  now. 
1  hey  can  undertake  no  great  offensive 
until  the  spring,  although  they  can  pro- 
bably keep  the  enemy  exceedingly  busy 
all  through  the  winter     The  danger  in 
the  Balkans  is  patent  to  all.     The  im- 
I>erative  need   of  assisting   Serbia  was 
i>!,\ious.     The  quickest  way  to  do  that 
wns   to  demonstrate    that    the   enemy's 
western    front  was  in   grave  danger  of 
being  broken  through  unless  greatly  re- 
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inforced.  The  need  for  finding  these 
reinforcements,  and  finding  them 
quickly,  would,  it  might  well  be  argued, 
delay  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Ser- 
bia, give  time  for  further  negotiation, 
enable  us  to  make  further  desperate 
efforts  to  force  the  Dardanelles.  The 
gallant  men  who  fell  in  Flanders  and 
France  in  the  recent  brilliant  assaults 
died,  I  think,  to  relieve  the  situation  in 
the  Balkans  rather  than  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  force  a  way  through  to  Berlin. 
On  Callipoli. 

Tales  of  magnificent  heroism  con- 
tinue to  reach  us  from  Gallipoli,  but  of 
real  progress  there  is  little.  Our  utmost 
efforts  fail  to  dislodge  the  stubborn 
Turk,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  our  forcing  our 
way  through  quickly  unless  the  Otto- 
mans run  short  of  munitions.  It  is  to  get 
supplies  through  from  Austria  that  the 
Germans  are  stirring  up  ttie  Balkans. 
The  mobilisation  of  Bulgaria  may  in- 
fluence  Roumania   to   allow    guns    and 


shells  to  traverse  her  borders.  If  she 
is  still  obdurate  the  Austro-German 
forces  will  make  a  mighty  effort  to 
smash  their  way  through  Serbia  to  Bul- 
garia, and  thus  open  up  communica- 
tions direct  via  Sofia.  The  Australian 
casualties  to  date  have  reached  the 
terrible  total  of  24,313.  of  whom  no 
less  than  5222  are  killed  or  missing. 
The  New  Zealand  losses  amount  to 
6913.  Of  these,  2206  have  lost  their 
lives  or  are  missing.  That  is  to  sa}',  a 
quarter  of  our  oversea  contingents  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  At  the  moment 
success  on  Gallipoli  depends  less  upon 
events  at  the  Dardanelles  than  on  events 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

It  was  indeed  a  surprise  to  most 
people  when  the  cables  announced  that 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had  been  suj^er- 
seded  by  the  Tsar  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  field. 
His  magni&cent  strategy,  his  marvellous 
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organising  powers,  and  splendid  control 
of  th<'  situation  have  been  the  subject 
of  (fiiintlcss  eulofjiunis  in  the  ])ress  of 
three    continents.      He   was   the   strong 
man  of  the  situation,  the  driving  force 
on  whom  we  all  counted  U^  ultimately 
hurl   the  (icrmans  back,   lead   the   Rus- 
sians  in   triumph   to    Berlin.      That    he 
should  l)e  deprived  of  ms  high  command 
and  be  relegated  to  the  Governorship  of 
a  distant  province  came  as  a  sensational 
bombshell.     True,  our  experts  hastened 
to  assure  us  that  the  sudden  change  did 
not  mean  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  not 
"  given  satisfaction,"  for  they  said  that 
"  it  was  possible  that  the  Russians  would 
make    a    great    movement    against    the 
lurks  from  the  cast,  and  wanted  their 
best    man    in    command."      One    would 
hardly  regard  the  Caucasus  as  the  most 
important  war  theatre,  or  the  Turks  as 
the  most    formidable  of  the  Tsar's  op- 
ponents.     Raiher    would    one    miaginc 
that    the    l)est    man    the    Russians    had 
would  be  needed  to  block  the  threatened 
(icrman  advance  on   Petrograd,  tiie  at- 
tcmi)ted  Austrian  raid  on  Odessa.   Those 
who    have     followed     Russian     ])olitics 
closely  before,  as  well  as  since  tlie  war. 
were  not  so  astonished  at  the  dramatic 
disaj)pearance  of  the  Grand  Duke  from 
the  headship  of  the  Russian  armies  as 
wer<-  those,  the  great  majorit),  who  have 
little  knowledge  (jf  the  internal   politi- 
-  al  and  diplomatic  doings  at  the  Court 
of  the  great  White  Tsar. 

Pro-  and   Anti-Grand   Duke   Factions. 

The  J.ipanese  w.ir  di-monstrated  the 
urgent  need  for  reform  in  the  Russian 
army,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments connected  therewith.  The  Grand 
I  )uke  Nicholas,  uncle  of  the  Tsar,  was 
the  m.m  selected  for  the  task.  He  was 
a  fine  organiser,  a  fearless  man.  and, 
above  all,  his  high  station  gave  him  an 
authority  atul  freerlom  from  interfer- 
ence enjoyed  by  no  (»ne  else  in  Russia, 
save,  of  course,  the  Tsar  himself.  The 
("irand  Duke  gathered  round  him  men 
of  ability,  men  whom  he  could  trust  to 
carry  out  his  reforms,  and  with  their  aid 
he  thoroughl\-  reorganised  the  army. 
Naturally  he  had  to  purge  the  service 
of  many  who  held  high  rank  in  it  He 
was    not    distinguished    for    his    diplo- 


matic methods,  having  the  Romanoff 
s|)irit  shown  by  Nicholas  I.,  rather 
than  that  which  makes  his  nephew 
-,()  |)ersonally  pt)|)ular,  consequently  he 
created  many  bitter  enemies,  ancl  an 
anti-Grand  Duke  i)arty  came  into  being. 
He  himself  was  recognised  as  the  leader 
of  the  more  liberal  faction,  known  as 
the  Military  or  War  Part)-.  This  had 
its  greatest  stronghold  in  Moscow, 
where  Russian  merchants  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  German  comjietition  keenly. 
The  faction  opposed  to  the  late  Com- 
mander-in-Chief consisted  of  those  who 
had  suffered  through  his  sweeping  army 
refrirms,  the  Bureaucratic  Court  Part)-, 
who  saw  him  becoming  too  powerful, 
and  those,  a  most  influential  section, 
who  had  German  sympathies  When 
the  war  broke  out  faction  strife  for  the 
time  being  disa|ipeared,  although  per- 
sonal enmity,  of  course,  must  have  re- 
mained. Presumabl)'  all  parties  were 
united  in  their  determination  to  fight  to 
a  finish,  but  the  most  determined  sec- 
tion of  all  was  that  which  recognised 
the  Grand  Duke  as  leader. 

Political   Changes. 

Some  two  months  fir  more  ago  various 
changes  were  made  in  the  Russian  Min- 
istry. Now  the  Ministers  are  apjxjinted 
directl)'  by  the  Tsar.  They  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  Duma,  and,  in  fact,  this 
lx)dy  has  often  objected  to  certain  Min- 
isters having  office.  Naturally,  before 
the  war  each  faction  was  anxious  to 
have  Ministers  appointed  favourable  to 
them,  and  lM)th  parties  hau  meml^ers 
holding  ministerial  office  Ihe  most  not- 
.ible  change  made.  wh<>n  the  re-shuffle 
of  |>ortfohos  tfK)k  i>lace.  was  the  sud- 
den retirement  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  M.  Maklakofl.  a  burning  advo- 
cate of  the  fight-to-a-finish  policy,  and 
an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
His  flismissal  from  his  high  office  cre- 
ated much  comment  at  the  time.  More  re- 
cently, the  cables  tell  us,  there  has  been 
evinced  a  desire  to  appoint  M.  Krivoshim 
Minister  of  Agriculture)  to  the  post  of 
Premier  in  place  of  M.  Goremykin. 
Now,  M.  Krivoshim  has  hitherto  always 
lieen  regarded  as  a  Peace  lover,  a  fol- 
lower of  M.  Witte.  whose  recent  death 
deprived  Russia  of  her  greatest  states- 
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man.  Peace  advocates  have,  in  other 
countries,  become  the  sternest  in  their 
demands  that  the  war  shall  be  fought 
on  until  Germany  is  crushed,  and  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  become  Pre- 
mier shows  that  this  must  now  be  M. 
Krivoshim's  attitude.  The  Minister  of 
War,  General  Sukhomlinoff,  who  ren- 
dered the  Grand  Duke  great  help  in  the 
work  of  reorganisation,  retired  from  the 
Ministry  with  M.  Maklakoff. 

"Suffering  from  Cancer." 

Just  about  the  tune  that  the  Russians 
took  Przemysl,   General   Russk}-  retired 
because  he  was  "  suffering  from  cancer." 
He  now  appears  to  have  succeeded  the 
Grand   Duke   as  Generalissimo.      From 
this  we  may  conclude  that   it  was  not 
cancer,  but  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  who 
caused     hnii     to     lose     his    command, 
and  if  that  were  so  he  would  certainly 
join     the     anti-Grand     Duke     faction. 
Russky    and    Ivanoff   are    both    said   to 
have  been  "  discovered  "   by  the  Grand 
Duke   Nicholas,   and   to  have  been   ad- 
vanced to  high  command  by  him.    Gene- 
ral    Yanushkevitch,     his     chief-of-staff, 
preceded  his  leader  to  the  Caucasus.    If 
we  take   all   these  happenings  together 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
removal    of    the    Grand    Duke    is    not 
merely  a  military  event.     It  means  the 
definite  ascendency  of  the  faction  which 
formerly  opposed  him  so  strenuousl}-.  It 
does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  new 
leaders  will  be  one  whit   less  heroic  in 
their  struggle  against  the  invaders,  but 
it  does  mean  that  a  party  is  in  control 
which  at  one  time  at  an}-  rate  was  less 
anti-German  than  the  Grand  Duke  and 
his  friends.     The  recent  successes  of  the 
Russians,    esjieriallv     in     Galicia,     give 
good  augur}'  for  the  future.     Russk}-  and 
Ivanoff  are  certainly  justifying  the  high 
opinion  the  Grand  Duke  held  of  them. 
The  Russian  resistance  in  Courland  has 
obviously  frustrated  any  plan  the  enemy 
may  have  had   of   making   a    da^h    for 
Petrograd  before  the  winter  frosts  come 
down.     Now  the  capital  of  the  Tsar  is 
safe,  at  any  rate,  until  the  spring,  and 
ere  May  comes  round  again  great  events 
will,  we  hope,  have  happened.     The  de- 
feat of  the  Austrian  advance  guards  in 
Galicia  has  saved  Bessarabia,  although 
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it  may  result  in  the  Austrian  forces  in- 
tended for  an  invasion  of  that  province 
being  hurled  at  Serbia  instead— that  is 
to  say,  may  have  compelled  an  altera- 
tion in  the  plans  of  the  German  Head- 
quarters Staff. 

The  Fighting  Cossacks. 

Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Dwinsk  district,  cavalr}-  are 
much  to  the  fore.  This  should  give  the 
Russians  a  decided  advantage,  for  the 
Cossack  is  undoubtedly  the  superior  of 
the  uhlan,  and,  if  the  Russian  armies 
have  dwindled  down  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  professional  soldiers, 
the}-  should  now  experience  little  lack 
of  ammunition.  This  sounds  rather  a 
paradox  at  first,  but  obviousl}-  whilst 
the  Russians  found  it  impossible  to  pm- 
perl}-  equip  an  army  of  3,ooo,cxx)  men, 
the}-  would  be  able  to  keep,  say,  800,000 
men  in  the  field  full}-  supplied  with 
c\er}-thing  required.  The  mujik,  the 
Russian  peasant  who  composes  the  bulk 
of  the  Tsar's  armies,  is  a  conscripted 
man  ;  he  is  not  born  and  bred  to  fight 
as  is  the  Cossack.  It  is  the  mujik,  not 
the  Cossack,  who  is  captured,  who  sur- 
renders rn  ffidsse.  The  Cossack  does 
not  surrender.  He  exjiects  no  quarter 
and  is  not  inclined  to  give  it.  The  re- 
sult is  that  whilst  the  huge  Russian 
armies  no  longer  exist,  very  formidable 
forces  are  }-et  available  to  harass  the  Ger- 
mans.    That  the^-  will  give  the  foe  a  verv 
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bcid  time  the  further  ho  penetrates  into 
Russia  is  certain,  and  the  Kaiser's  men 
cannot  liopc  to  win  an\'  j^reat  battle 
against  such  mobile  troops.  The  Cos- 
sacks alone  cannot  even  attempt  to  dri\< 
the  Genuans  back  into  Poland—thcy 
must  wait  the  appearance  of  the  new 
aruucs  next  summer  -  but  they  can  levy  a 
terrible  toll  throughout  the  winter  and 
s[)ring,  harrying  and  cutting  off  de- 
tachments here  and  there,  and  keeping 
tho  entire  front  in  exjiectation  of  at- 
tack. 

Is  Russia  Getting  Munitions  of  War? 

I'rance  and  England  arc  evidently 
hard  put  to  it  to  turn  out  the  huge  quan- 
tities of  shells,  and  guns,  and  cartridges 
the\'  require  to  carry  on  their  present 
stonewall  operations  in  France  and 
Flanders.  We  know  that  they  have  both 
placed  large  orders  in  America.  We 
must  therefore  assume  that  neither  of 
these  Powers  is  able  to  help  Russia  in 
gettmg  together  the  far  greater  supplies 
of  nuuiitions  needed  to  carr}'  on  the 
open  warfare  of  the  eastern  front.  The 
Russians  must  rely  on  themselves,  on 
Ja])an,  and  on  the  United  States.  Now, 
in  ordinar}'  times  the  Russian  army  ob- 
tained very  large  quantities  of  muni- 
tions from  outside  Russia  ;  that  is  to 
sa\'  that  the  Russian  arsenals  wore  not 
even  able  to  turn  out  the  rctjuired  quan- 
tit)'  needed  in  peace.  The  destruction 
of  the  great  arsenal  near  Pctrograd,  now 
rcjiorted  in  the  British  j^ajx^rs  and  men- 
tioned months  ago  in  neutral  journals, 
must  have  materially  cut  down  the  local 
supply  of  wea|K)ns.  Libau,  and  Lodz. 
and  \Varsaw,  where  shells  and  guns  wcr<- 
made,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  eneni) . 
and  although  no  doubt  many  other  fac- 
tories have  been  started,  they  cannot  yet 
be  producing  nuich.  for  it  takes  time 
and  skill  to  create  a  factory  capable  of 
turning  out  modern  shells  and  the 
highly  complicated  modern  guns.  In 
America,  with  the  world  to  draw  on.  it 
has  taken  the  great  manufacturing  fimis 
nine  months,  and  sometimes  a  year,  to 
equip  factories  and  make  shells  in  them. 
Hardly  any  American  shells,  or  machine 
guns,  or  cannon  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  until  last   Iul\- — eleven  months 


after  the  first  orders  were  received.  Huge 
supplies  arc  being  shipped  now,  of 
course  ;  but  it  took  quite  a  year  for  the 
most  systematic  nation  in  the  world  to^ 
jiroduce  munitions  on  a  large  scale. 
From  this  we  must  argue  that  it  will 
take  Russia  at  least  as  long,  probably 
much  longer,  as  the  great  trouble  the 
Americans  have  exf)erienced  is  to  get 
the  necessary  tools  made,  and  whilst 
the  Americans  are  a  manufacturing 
nation,  the  Russians  are  agriculturists. 

Via  the  Siberian  Raiiway. 

\\liale\er  outside  supplies  are  reach- 
ing Russia  now  must  be  coming  across 
the  5000-mile-long  Siberian  railway 
from  Japan  and  America.  The  same 
reasons  which  made  it  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  start  sending  out 
great  supplies  for  over  a  year  must 
operate, only  with  greater  force,  in  Japan, 
for  until  the  Chinese  crisis  was  over 
the  Japanese  needed  all  the  munitions 
they  could  turn  out  themselves.  A  re- 
cent cable  indicates  that  only  now  are 
arrangements  being  made  in  Nippon  to 
begin  the  manufacture  of  shells  and 
guns  for  Russia.  Up  till  the  end  of 
June,  according  to  the  American  re- 
ports, only  ;^3,0OO,O0O  worth  of  war 
supplies  had  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
X'ladivostock.  and  there  were  no  high 
exj^losive  shells  or  great  guns  amongst 
them.  The  original  Russian  order  for 
/,  1 8,ooo.oc>o  worth  of  shrapnel,  placed 
in  Canada,  has  recently  been  increased 
to  ;^3 1 ,ooo.cxx:),  and  it  is  significant  that 
orders  have  been  placed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  rolling  stock  required  for 
the  new  railway  which  an  American 
engineer  is  building  for  the  Russian 
Government  between  Petrograd  and 
Kola,  tlie  hitherto  undeveloped  port  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  amazing  to 
say,  is  free  of  ice  the  year  round. 
This  survey  of  the  possible  sources  of 
supply  the  Russians  can  command, 
shows  prett)-  clearly  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  re-arming  the  Russian  hosts 
until  next  year.  Even  if  the  Darda- 
nelles were  suddenly  forced,  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  certain  that  great  sup)ilies 
of  munitions  of  war  would  at  once  flow 
'ptr,  Russia. 
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President   Wilson's   Bloodless  Victory. 

When  the  Hesperian,  an  Allen  Hner, 
was  torpedoed  without  warning  on  Sep- 
tember  5th,  those  who  have  constantl}' 
demanded  that  the  United  States  should 
declare  war  on  Germany  promptly  as- 
serted   that    President    Wilson's    "  Note 
policy  "  had   lamentably   failed.      Now 
the    German    assurance    that    no    more 
liners  would  be  sunk  without  warning 
had  been  given  but  a  week  before,  and 
it    is    not    merely    possible,    but    indeed 
probable,  that  the  particular  submarine 
commander  guilty  of  the  crime  had  been 
out  of   touch   with   the   German    Naval 
authorities  for  considerably  longer  than 
that.     The   Hesperian   provides   one   of 
the  best   illustrations  we  have  had   re- 
cently   of    the   manner    in    which    what 
must  be  an  easily  ascertainable  fact  is 
affirmed  and  denied,  in  each  case  on  the 
highest  authority.    We  were  told  by  the 
Independent  Cable  Association  on  Sep- 
tember /th,  that  "  for  her  own  defence  " 
the   liner   carried    a   4.7-in.    gun   at   the 
stern.    In  the  morning  papers  next  day 
it  was  definitely  asserted  that  although 
the    German-American    papers    alleged 
that  the  Hesperian  carried  a  4.7-in.  gun, 
it    had    been   officially    announced    that 
she  was  unarmed.      The   same   evening 
this   was   confirmed   by   the   officials   of 
the  Allen  line  in  Montreal.    Mr.  Andrew 
Allen,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  firm, 
stated  that  no  guns  were  carried  on  any 
of   the  company's   steamers,   unless   the 
vessels  were  taKen  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  as  transports.    Finally,  we 
have   the    official    statement   of    Messrs. 
Allen  Bros,  and  Co.  :    "  The  Hesperian 
carried  a  gun  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses." 

For   Her   Own    Defence. 

If  the  Hesperian  really  did  carry  a 
4.7-in.  gun — this  was  the  largest  weapon 
the  Emden,  for  instance,  had — Uiat  fact 
will  effectively  draw  the  sting  from  any 
protest  made  about  sinking  without 
warning.  By  torpedoeing  unarmed  ves- 
sels without  any  notice  the  Germans 
have,  of  course,  put  themselves  out  of 
court  so  far  as  international  law  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time,  if  the  Hes- 
perian, or,  indeed,  any  liner,  "  for  her 
own  defence  in  case  of  attack,"  had  a 


gun  mounted  and  ready  for  use,  the 
contention  the  foe  would  certainly  make 
is  that  she  was  really  an  armed  vessel 
and  therefore  a  warship  which  could  be 
sunk  without  warning.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  anything  against  such  an 
assertion.  If  this  particular  submarine 
commander  had  done  as  the  German 
Government  promised  he  was  going  to 
do,  and  the  Hesperian,  when  the  sub- 
marine showed  its  ugly  head  in  order  to 
summon  her  to  heave-to,  "  for  her  own 
protection  "  had  plumped  a  4.7-in.  shell 
through  the  craft,  a  somewhat  awkward 
position  would  be  created  for  the  United 
States  Government.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  at  once  confronted  with  a  protest 
from  Germany,  stating  that,  owing  to 
the  carr}-ing  out  of  the  promise  made, 
a  submarine  had  been  sunk  whilst  sum- 
moning a  passenger  liner  to  stop,  the 
latter,  although  carrying  innocent  pas- 
sengers, being  really  a  warship  in  dis- 


guise. 


The  War   Loan   in   America. 

The  steady  depreciation  on  the  sove- 
reign in  the  United  States  natural  ly 
caused  alarm  in  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
order  to  stop  this  downward  tendency,, 
bring  it,  if  possible,  again  up  to  par,  it 
was  decided  to  raise  a  large  war  loan  in 
the  United  States.  The  money  so 
raised  would  be  retained  in  that  coun- 
try, and  used  to  pay  for  munitions  and 
other  supplies  purchased  from  manu- 
facturers and  farmers  in  the  States  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  At 
first  it  was  announced,  that  all  war 
material  would  be  paid  for  in  gold  as- 
usual.  but  apparently  the  new  loan  will 
be  utilised  to  some  extent  for  the  pur- 
po.se.  The  Financial  Mission  which 
went  to  America  to  arrange  the  matter 
was  a  most  influential  one.  The  chair- 
man was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Reading,  and  the  other  two 
British  members  were  Sir  Edward 
Holden  and  Sir  Henry  Babington 
Smith,  both  financial  magnates  of  the 
first  magnitude.  M.  Octave  Romberg 
and  M.  Ernest  Mallet  represented 
France,  and  Mr.  White,  Canadian  Minis- 
ter of  rinance,  was  also  a  member.  The 
Commissioners  asked  first  of  all  for 
;^ 200,000,000,    and,   if  we   may   believe 
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the  ( ablcs,  seemed  to  consider  that  they 
< ould,  t(i  sonio  extent,  dictate  terms  to 
the  American  financiers.  I'he)'  quickly 
found  that  conditions  had  j^reatly 
ihanj^ed  since  the  sovereign  began  to 
dcprcc  iate,  and,  in  the  end,  had  to  l)e 
<  ontentcd  with  h-iIT  the  original  amoinit 
aske<i  for 

Will   It  Affect  the   Exchange   Rate? 

The  terms  were  cm  cedingl\'  generous. 
Issued  at  q8  the  loan  l)ears  5  per  cent, 
interest.     Actualh-.  as  the  underwriters 
finally  got   it   at  96,  the  borrowers  are 
having   to    pa\-    ^.5/18/10    per   cent. — a 
tremendously  stiff  price,      fhe  loan  is  in 
tiie    form    of     five-year     notes,     and    at 
maturity  the  holders  have  the  option  of 
converting  into  4^  |ier  cent,  bonds,  with 
a  currcnc}'  of  ten  )oars.     (Jbviously  this 
is   one  of   the   most    onerous   loans   )et 
raised  by  any  of  the  belligerents.     Sen- 
timent has  no  place  in  finance,  and.  al- 
though it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Com- 
missioners migiit  hav<-  l)een  able  to  ob- 
t;un  the  hundred  million  pounds  much 
more  cheapl\-  had   there  been  no  need 
for  haste,  the  necessity  for  stopping,  if 
possible,  the  heavy  daily  losses  on  ex- 
change comix'llcd  them  to  float  the  loan 
immediately.      Naturally   the   financiers 
of  New  York  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstances,   just    as    those   of    London 
and      Paris     would      have     done     hafl 
America   come   to   them    for   assistance 
Whether    tiiis    i,  loo,(KX),(XX)    is    a    suffi 
(  lently    large   sum    to    materially    affect 
the  rate  of  ox*  h.mge  is  certainl)'  oix*!! 
to  doubt.      rime  will   show.      Immens<" 
orders   for  munitions  have  l^en   placed 
in  the  St.ites.  anrl  the  ordinar\-  exports 
from  that  country  to  (ire.it  Britain  and 
I'rance   have   increased,    whilst    on    the 
other    hand     the     liritish     .ind     I'renc  h 
m.mufacturers    h.ive    not    lieen    sending 
.inytiiing    like    the    supplies    across    the 
Atlantic    which    they    do    in    ordinary 
years     Thus  the  balance  of  trade  is  im- 
mensely in  favour  of  America,  and  th<' 
present  loan  will  not  nearl\-  balance  the 
ledger.      Not   only   does  this   American 
loan  bring  in  over  one  per  cent,   more 
than  the  last  one  raised  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  entirely  free  from  British  taxation 
In   view  of  the  exceedingly  heavy   tax 
now  levied  on  incomes  at  home  this  is 


a  ver}'  great  consideration.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  disadvantage  of  the  transaction 
is  that  it  makes  the  raising  of  further 
loans  on  better  terms  impossible.  It 
also  demonstrates  that  Allied  credit  is 
not  quite  as  good  in  the  neutral  world 

.1^      We      t  It  oilier)  1 1 

The   Awful   Cost. 

Germany  has  floated  a  further  war 
loan,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  last- 
viz.,  5  per  cent.  This  time  only 
£500,000,000  was  asked  for,  and,  it  is 
reported,  £6oi. 000,000  was  subscribed. 
German),  as  1  pointed  out  montli^ 
ago,  will  never  stop  fighting  owing  to 
lack  of  money.  .She  is  now  entirel\ 
self-contained,  and  spends  every  jK-nns- 
borrowed  within  her  own  borders. 
When  the  war  is  over  financial  crash 
may  follow,  but  so  long  as  it  continues 
(Germany  at  any  rate  will  not  collapse 
owing  to  shortage  of  cash.  The  daily 
cost  of  the  war  is  going  up  bv  leaps 
and  bounds.  France  has  already  raised 
;o  1,200,000,000,  with  which  to  prosecute 
the  war,  and  is  now  trying  to  get  a 
further  £2oo.(xx),f)00.  In  tne  early  days 
of  the  struggle,  the  monthly  cost  was 
Xy4.8cx),ooo ;  it  has  now  risen  to 
/, 83,01x1,000,  or  over  i;"2,400.ooo  per  day. 
Mr.  McKenna.  in  his  Budget  speech, 
gave  figures  which  enable  us  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  ghastly  burdens  this  war 
will  leave  to  our  children,  and  our  ( hil- 
dren's  children  for  generations.  He 
estimated  fiiat  In-  M.irch  31,  ioi6.  the 
(lead  W(Mght  of  I'iritish  war  flebt  would 
hav<'  reaclKcl  the  colossal  total  of 
/.2.2{X).0(X).ooo.  rhe  daily  co.st  of  the 
war  had  increased  from  two  to  over 
four  niillions,  and  tne  total  expenditure 
would  )ie  £"5,oO(XOoo  |ier  day  by  next 
.\Iarch.  As  the  ordinary  national  ser- 
vices absorb  onl\-  half  a  Biillion  daily 
this  means  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
(ireat  Britain  alone  will  soon  l^e  no  less 
than   /,4, 500,000  every  day. 

Mortgaging    Posterity. 

In  our  last  number  1  .showed  that,  as  far 
as  the  figures  available  {:>ermitted  us  to 
ludge.  Great  Britain  would  have  to 
find  annually  no  less  a  sum  than 
/."  1 30.000,000  to  meet  interest  charges, 
■^inking  funds  and  j>ensions  if  the  war 
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CALF^-ING   IN  THE   GOLD    IN   FRANCE. 

The  appeal  of  tlie  French  novernnient  to  the  people  to  ohaiige  all  their  gold  into  paper  notes  has 
been    answered,   e\en    by    the   children,    as    this    photo,    shows. 


went  on  until  next  August.  Mr. 
McKenna's  Budget  confirms  the  worst 
I  ventured  to  suggest,  only  I  did  not 
go  far  enough.  The  l^ist  figures  for  dail\- 
expenditure  given  were  ^^3,000,000.  The 
Chancellor  sa}s  they  have  now  swollen 
to  ;^5,ooo,ooo.  If  the  war  happily 
ends  after  two  years — that  is,  next 
August  -the  interest  on  this  gigan- 
tic debt  would  he  i^ 1 20,000,000. 
The  sinking  fund  would  be  about 
^,'30,000,000,  and  It  is  reckoned  that 
the  war  pensions  would  amount  to 
an  equal  sum  each  year.  That  brings 
the  annual  charge  for  these  three  items 
alone  to  i^  180,000,000.  Just  exactly  ine 
total  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
191 2  !  The  taxes  which  have  had  to  be 
imposed  during  this  time  of  stress  are 
appalling,  but  they  only  bring  in  half 
the  extra  amount  which  will  be  needed 
every  year  after  the  war  is  over.  Obvi- 
ously,  then,  taxes  will   have  to  be  im- 


posed which  will  just  double  the  re- 
venue Mr.  McKenna's  present  impost.s 
are  expected  to  realise.  However  the  war 
ends,  grniding  taxation  will  be  inevi- 
table in  all  the  countries  now  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  Great  will  l^e  the  emi- 
gration to  those  lands  where  taxes  are 
light.  The  United  States  will  inevit- 
ably receive  millions  of  the  best  type  of 
new  Citizens  ;  Australia,  if  the  matter  is 
well  managed,  .should  benefit  too,  cnor- 
mousl\-  ;  but  without  doubt  the  coni- 
parativel}-  eni|)ty  Rejniblics  of  South 
America  will  spiring  into  new  life,  and 
it  does  not  require  great  prophetic  vision 
to  see  South  America  the  leading  conti- 
nent by  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Capturing  German  Trade. 

1  referred  last  month  to  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  Japanese  are  rising  to  the 
occasion,  and  are  capturing  German 
trade,  are  supplying  us  with   many  of 
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'those    thin},'s    wliich    we    have    liitherto  from   other   countries   after   the   war   is 

obtained    froni  our  present   foe.     Since  over.     If  they  do  this  it  will  be  a  tre- 

then  there  has  been  a  notable  attenii)t  lucndous    blow    to   the    United    States, 

made  to  try  and   arrange  to  make  in  Fiance  and  Britain,  r)ne  of  whose  best 

Australia  itself  as  many  of  these  goods  customers  Germany  was  before  the  war. 

as   possible.      1  here  is  also   talk   of   a  Wo  seem  to   feel   hurt   because  we  im- 

:systematic  boycott  of  all  German  goods  agine  that,  whilst  we  are  fighting  des- 

-after  the  war  is  over,  and  the  suggestion  jierately  for  our  lives,  tne  United  States 

of  a  proliibitive  tariff  to  help  people  in  is  picking  up  British  trade  in  a  Machia- 

iheir  resolves  to  avoid  buying  anything  velian  manner.     Actually  England  will 

<jerman,  a  temjitation  they   might  not  not  be  seriously  incommoded  by  Ameri- 

be    able    to    resist    if    they     found    it  can  com{Detition  in  the  markets  of  the 

ibettcr  and  chea|)er  than  the  local   or  ini-  world,  but  she  will  be  gravely  hit  owing 

ported  British-made  article.  Any  people  to  the  fact  that,  havfng  found  it  impos- 

-can,  if  they  will,  start  and  maintain  a  sible  to  obtain   from   British   merchants 

passive   boycott.     The   most   admirable  her  usual  supplies,  the  United  States  has 

illustration  of  this  ever  given  was  by  })egun  to  make  them  for  her  own  people, 

the   Chinese,  who  used   the  boycott  of  If  the  struggle    makes    the  Americans 

American  goods  as  a  jx^litical  weapon  less  dependent   upon   European  goods, 

\vith,  to  them,  most  gratifying  results,  obviously  one  of  the  finest  markets  in 

There  was  a  definite  object  to  be  ob-  the  world   has  been  reft  by   American 

lained.   and   the   Chinese  merchants  set  manufacturers    from    those    of    Britain 

their   teeth   and    resisted    all    efforts   to  and    Europe.       If    the    Americans   do, 

tempt  them  to  buy.     It  will  be  different  what  we  are  always  urged  to  do  here — 

after  the  war.     A  boycott   of  German  namely,  develop  local  industries — and  if 

^oods  would    nf)t    have    as  object  the  a  crippled  Germany  produces  what  she 

wringing   of    concessions    out  of   Ger-  needs  within  her  own  borders  there  will 

jnany.     It  would  necessarily  have  to  be  be  pretty   lively  competition    for  otner 

in  the  nature  of  a  self-denying  ordin-  markets  where  British,  French  and  Rus- 

ance,  which  each  man  and  woman  would  sian  goods  can  be  sold, 
have  to  maintain  even  thougii  it  means 

paying  more  for  the  same,  or  possibly  ^*^^^  Did  We  Sell  Germany? 

an  inferior,  article  not  '*  made  in  Ger-  Most  of  those  who  have  written  on 

many."     Those  who  fear  that  this  self-  the  subject  of  capturing  German  trade 

denial  will  prove  too  great  a  burden  for  have  made  a  curious  error,  one  indeed 

the    j^ople   as  a   whole    are   they   who  into  whicii  most  of  those  engaged  in  the 

strongly    advocate   a   prohibitive   tariff,  organisation    in    favour   of    developing 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  mough,  that  ]q^^i  industries  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 

it  IS  not  our  legislators  here  who  will  ,„an  factories  seem  also  to  have  fallen. 

3f""S^  }}}''    q"^'^tion    of    anti-German  ;vir.    Knibbs.     in     his    invaluable    Year 

tariffs.      That  is  a  subject  with  which  j^^^j.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^             ^^.^  imported 

Australia  will  directly  have  very  htlle  „^^^   ^^^^^  Germany  to  the  value  of 

to    do       It    will    be    dealt    with,    and  ^;,, 53,000,  and  exported  goods    worth 

settled    by   the   Peace   1  -o.ipotentiaries  ^^.^^i^qoo  to  that  country.     We  are  so 

when  they  meet  around  a  table     some-  accustomed    to    accept    ai^y    particulars 

where    m    America   -or.    let    us    hope,  that  our  great  statistician  gives  us  with- 

'^   "■  out    question,    that    these    figures    have 

A  self-supporting  Germany.  ^^"  "'^^  ^^  ^^^  basis  for  articles  and 

...                ,                  ,  arguments   on   the   suoject   of    German 

An   article  quoted   on    another   page  trade    throughout    the    Commonwealth, 

^ives  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which.  Actually,  however,  whilst  it  is  quite  true 

in  her  dire  extremity,  Germany  has  be-  that  our  total  imports  of  German  made 

come    self-supporting.      Having    found  goods    in     191 2    amounted    in    all    to 

what  can  be  done  in  this  way  it  is  pat-  ^^7,153,000,  Australian  goods  which  ulti- 

ently   possible   that   the   Germans   may  mately  reached   Germany  in  that  year 

endeavour  to    avoid    drawing  supplies  were      worth       not      ;{;7,44 1,000,      but 
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i^i 3,800,000.  The  reason  for  this  ap-  about  the  doings  there.  From  an  inter- 
parent  discrepancy,  of  course,  is  that  it  national  point  of  view  the  chief  feature 
is  impossible  to  say  here  where  goods  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  raging 
are  ultimately  destined  for  ;  record  can  in  the  island  is  the  occasion  it  offered 
only  be  kept  of  where  they  are  shipped  for  a  further  formal  recognition  of  the- 
to.  Incoming  goods  on  the  other  hand  famous  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  this 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  frank  admission  of  the  paramount  in- 
of  the  country  of  origin.  In  all  Year  terests  of  the  United  States  should  have- 
Books,  therefore,  the  import  figures  are  been  made  by  France  is  particularly 
correct,  the  export  values  incorrect,  significant,  for  it  will  be  remeir'bered 
Thus  we  find  that,  although  we  sent  that  since  the  promulgation  of  r'resi- 
direct  to  Germany  some  ^,7,000,000  dent  Monroe's  notable  utterance,  France- 
worth  of  our  primary  products,  goods  is  the  only  Power  which  has  disre- 
to  almost  the  same  value,  produced  here,  garded  it,  even  sending  an  army  to 
ultimately  found  their  way  into  that  Mexico  on  one  occasion.  To  us  Hayti 
country  through  other  lands.  is  chiefly  known  to  fame  owing  to  the- 

fact    that    it    was    the    second    island 

The  Need  for  New  Markets.  touched  at  by   Columbus  when  he  dis- 

Our   salvation,   of  course,   is  that  we  covered  America,   and   because    of    the 

produce  wool  which  Germany  must  have  brilliant   negro,    Toussaint    I'Ouverture, 

even  if  we  refuse  to  take  any  of  her  who,     leading     a     revolt     against     the 

goods  in  exchange.     At  the  same  time  French,    established    a   model    republic 

we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  there     He   was   later   captured   by   the- 

that  Germany  has  in  the  past  been  pur-  French  and  thrown  by  Napoleon  into 

chasing  just  twice  as  much  from  us  as  a  dungeon  in  France,  where  he  died  of 

we  have  been  getting  from  her,  and  that  cold    and    neglect.      Later,   Hayti   was 

if  we  boycott  Germany  utterly,  and  she  divided  into  two  parts,   San  Domingo,, 

does  the  same  to  us,  we  will   have  to  the   old     Spanish   section,    becoming    a 

find  a  purchaser  for  some  i^i 4,000,000  mulatto-ruled  republic,  and  Hayti  shar- 

worth   of   goods   elsewhere,    goods   the  ing  with  Liberia  the  distinction  of  being 

production    of    which    cannot    be    cur-  the  only  purely  negro  republics  in  the- 

tailed,  whilst    Germany,    on    the  other  world.      For  some  time   President   Sam 

hand,  would  only  be  hit  by  having  to  has  ruled  Hayti,  nominally  as  president, 

manufacture    articles  to   the  value    of  really  as  dictator.     Dr.  Rosalvo  Bobo, 

;^7,ooo,ooo  less  than   formerly.     If  we  operating  at  first  from  across  the  border 

drive  the  Germans  foot  by  foot  out  of  m  San  Domingo,   started  a  revolution, 

Northern   France   and   out   of   Belgium  and  by  July  27th  had  been  so  success- 

our  guns  will  have  levelled  'every   fac-  ful    mat    Sam,    fearing     for     his     own 

tory  still  standing,  and  neither  France  safety,    arrested     160    residents   of   the- 

nor  Belgium  will   be  able  to  buy  our  capital,   Port-au-Prince,   assuming  them 

wool    for   some  years   after  the  war  is  revolutionary  sympathisers,  and  clapped 

over.     Not,  in  fact,   until   they  can  re-  them  into  prison.    He  further  disbanded 

build  and  replace  their  wrecked  plants,  one  of  his  own  regiments.     These  men 

In  191 2  our  exports  to  the  former  coun-  promptly  joined  the  insurgents  and  at- 

try  were  worth  £'8,000,000,  to  the  latter  tacked  the  palace.     For  a  time  the  Gov- 

i^6,500,ooo.        The      finding      of      new  ernor   of   the  city.   General   Oscar,   and 

markets  will  be  a  serious  matter,  that  is  President  Sam  defended  the  place,  but 

evident.  finding   mat  they  could   not  hold   out 

they  both  fled,  Sam  to  the  French  Lega- 

Troubles   in    Hayti.  tjon,  and  Oscar  to  that  of  San  Domingo. 

Had  the  great  war  not  monopolised  Before  decamping,  however,  they  put  all 

all  our  attention  the  newspapers  would  the  unfortunate  160  prisoners  to  death, 

certainly  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  7 he  infuriated  people,  learning  of  this, 

space  to  the  recent  murders  in   Hayti.  dastardl)-  deed,  invaded  the  San  Dom- 

the  Negro  Republic  in  the  West  Indies,  ingo  Legation,  dragged  Oscar  into  the 

As  it  is.  we  have  heard  little  or  nothing  street,  and  there  shot  him  to  death.    Dr. 
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Bobf)  then  proclaimed  luiu.self  l^rcsi- 
dent  Xcxt  da)  tin-  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  jiuir<lered  prisomrs  broke 
intt>  the  I'rench  L<-^ati(in.  and,  disre- 
garding the  |)rotests  of  the  !•  ri  n(  h  Min- 
ist<r,  took  awa)-  President  Sam,  killed 
him,  and  after  mutilating  his  bod\*, 
dragged  it  thrrmgh  the  streets  They 
tlien  disin<-ml)ered  it  and  mar(  hed  about 
with  parts  of  it  flisplayed  on  jxjles 

The  United  States  Acts. 

Next  (l.i\,  Jul\-  jgtli,  Admiral  ("a|)er 
ton,  rommancling  the  American  Fleet, 
landed  1400  marines.  This  action  was 
resisted  by  the  Ilaytians,  six  of  whom 
were  killed,  two  American  sailors  losing 
their  lues  in  the  fra\'.  A  small  force  of 
French  marines  was  landid  later,  after 
the  consent  and  a|)proval  nf  Admiral 
Cai>erton  had  been  obtained.  B\  defer- 
ring to  the  I'nited  .States  in  mis  wa\- 
the  French  Minister  slK)wed  definitely 
that  F'rance  realises  that  the  .Nmcricans 
are  really  res|xinsible.  and  recognises 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Port-au-Prince  was 
occupied  also  b\-  the  Americans,  and  the 
revolutionary  army  at  Cape  Ila)tian 
was  told  not  to  enter  the  town.  As  these 
instructions  were  apparently  Ixing  rlis- 
regarded,  a  couple  of  shots  from  an 
American  guni)oat  enforced  oliedience 
Admiral  Caperton  set  to  work  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  lietween  the  war- 
ring factions,  appointing  a  commission 
of  Ilaytians.  with  an  .American  naval 
officer  as  (hairman.  for  the  puri)ose 
l-"inall\-  on  .August  iJth  an  election  was 
held  to  fill  th<-  post  of  President.  This 
was  done  by  the  meml)ers  of  the  .Senate 
and  I^iwer  I  louse,  (ieneral  Dartiguenaxe 
l)eing  chosen.  The  .Admiral  foun<l  it 
necessar)'  to  protect  the  .Senate  build- 
ings with  field  and  machine  guns  whilst 
the  election  was  taking  place!  Hobo 
♦  ibtained  Init  three  votes  lie  has 
accused  the  .\mericans  of  having 
fomented  the  crisis,  .ind  arranged  for 
the  election  of  their  own  nominee  as 
President  because  the)  wish  to  |X>ssess 
themselves  of  the  excellent  harlxmr  of 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  He  departed  to  .San 
Domingo  in  high  dudgeon,  there  to  ar- 
range for  another  '"  revolution."  The 
Americans  have  established  a  fiscal  pro- 
tectorate cner  the  bankru|it    .State,  and 


will  no  doubt  sujjpress  an)  further  dis- 
turbances. Thc)'  announced  that  the\- 
desired  no  territorial  grant,  but  were 
working  solel)-  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Ilayti.  The  I'nited  States  re- 
cent I)'  assumed  responsibility  over  the 
financial  affairs  of  .San  Domingo,  and 
contemplates  establishing  a  protectorate 
o\er  Nicaragua.  Ever)one  welcomes  tiie 
w  ork  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  to  put  in  order 
thc  affairs  of  these  irresponsible  repub- 
lics B)'  thus  taking  the  cripples  of 
the  new  world  under  her  wing,  the 
I  nited  .States  is  rendering  .1  very  real 
service  to  mankind  generally.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  whilst  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  France  is  fixed  at 
/,6ooo,  with  a  corresponding  allowance 
for  entertainment,  the  President  of 
lla)ti  received  no  less  than  ;648oo  as 
salarx.  The  French  meml>ers  of  Par- 
liament, b)-  the  wa)',  rcceixe  £360  a  year 
for  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  great 
rc|)ublic.  Our  Federal  legislators  are 
in  rec^eipt  of  £6ck^  per  annum  tr»  recom- 
pense theivi   for  their  Inboin-s 

Mexican    Affairs. 

In  .\ugust  a  )oint  note  was  addressed 
to  all  thc  Mexican  leaders  by  the  I'nited 
.States.  Brazil,  (  hile,  .\rgentina,  BL)livia. 
I'ruguay  and  (iuatemala,  urging  them 
to  meet,  and  "  with  no  other  inspiration 
sa\<  the  thought  of  their  afflicted  land," 
ende.nour  to  arrive  at  soim-  solution  to 
the  "  frightful  struggle  which  for  so 
long  has  stee]>ed  in  blood  the  Mexican 
soil."  No  intimation  was  given  in  the 
note  th.it  force  would  lx>  used  if  the 
leaders  did  not  agree  to  a  conference, 
.uid  It  Is  understood  that  the  South 
.\meric-.\n  Repuoiics  woulrl  not  agree  to 
.iruiid  intervention  But  the  signatorv 
.States  are  not  rehing  .iltogether  on 
moral  suasion,  for  it  is  understood  that 
111)-  of  the  factions  who  oppose  the  sug- 
gested c  onference  will  find  it  imjwssible 
to  draw  further  supplies  of  arms  and 
anununition  from  the  United  States.  As 
was  to  l>e  expected,  those  generals  in 
the  field  who  have  recentl\-  been  getting 
the  worst  of  things  jumped  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  those  who  were  triumphing 
would  have  none  of  it.  Thus  we  find 
X'illa  cordiall)-  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence, and   Carran/a  vigorously  protest- 
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ing"  against  it.  \'illa's  star  is  rapidly 
waning,  whilst  that  of  Carranza  is  in  the 
ascendant.  All  his  g'enerals  insist  that 
the  only  solution  of  the  matter  is  the 
recognition  of  Carranza's  Government. 
Obregon,  one  of  his  most  able  fol- 
lowers ;  Gonzales,  in  command  of 
Mexico  City  ;  and  the  generals  at  Mata- 
inoros  and  other  Carranza  strongholds 
all  take  this  view.  Complications  have 
arisen  owing;  to  the  killing  of  an  Ameri- 
can corporal  guarding  the  frontier.  Tn 
revenge  for  this,  Texans  took  six  Mexi- 
cans from  a  neighbouring  gaol  and 
lynched  them  incontinentl)-.  It  is  onl}- 
right  to  add  that  these  victims  had  been 
concerned  in  a  recent  raid  in  which  two 
Texan  ranchmen  were  killed.  There  are 
some  17,000  x-\nierican  soldiers  on  the 
border  now,  and  two  battleships  are 
lying  off  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  anti- 
American  feeling  has  run  high.  Street 
orators  urged  the  people  to  kill  all 
resident  Americans,  but  Carranza 
promptly  removed  the  mayor  who  per- 
iPxitted  this.  Altogether  it  is  thought 
that  fort\-  men  were  killed  in  the  raids 
into  Texas,  and  there  are  rumours  that 
evidence  has  been  found  showing  that 
the  raiders  had  planned  the  capture  anTl 
annexation  of  jnirt  of  that  State. 

Australian  Finances 

The  Federal  freasurer  has  still 
;(,4,ooo,ooo  in  gold  coming  U)  him  from 
the  banks,  as  arranged  last  }'ear. 
Against  this  gold  he  can  issue 
,{,12,000,000  worth  of  paper  notes.  He 
will  certainl)'  hnd  himself  obliged  to 
do  so  soon.  This  would  go  a  long  way 
to  meet  the  deficit  of  ;^  16,000,000  Mr. 
Fisher  told  us  to  expect  b\-  next  June. 
Unfortunately  the  deficit  is  likeh-  to 
considerably  exceed  that  sum  ;  in  fact, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  reached 
;^'20,ooo,ocx).  For  war  purposes  alone 
Mr.  Fisher  expected  to  get  i.^24, 500.000 
from  the  British  Government  (most  of 
it  he  has  had),  i^20,000,ooo  from  the 
local  war  loan  (he  has  had  iJ^i 3,000,000 
of  this),  and  ;^4,cx)0,cxx)  from  the  new 
income  tax.  Reckoning  all  these  sources 
of  income  he  still  anticijiates  that 
£16,000,000  more  will  have  to  be  found, 
but   he  has  not   mdicaled   how   he  i^ro- 


poses  to  raise  it.  1  he  priuLing  [jress  is 
a  very  ready  help  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  resorted  to.  The 
Federal  Government  has  at  present  no 
less  than  ^,'36,000,000  worth  of  l.O.lL's 
out  against  it.  Most  of  these  are  held 
by  the  banks  of  course,  only  some 
£'8,000,000  being  in  circulation.  This 
means  that  the  Treasurer  has  decided 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  best 
method  of  financing  is  to  give  pro- 
mises to  pay,  redeemable  after  the  war 
is  over.  That  is,  he  is  banking  on  the 
ability  of  the  Commonwealth  to  borrow 
money  in  Great  Britain  after  the  de- 
claration of  peace,  with  which  he  will 
be  able  to  redeem  the  notes  he  has  is- 
sued in  excess  of  the  natural  require- 
ments of  a  people  who  have,  perforce, 
been  compelled  to  get  the  "  note  habit." 
Supposing  that  the  note  issue  is  brought 
up  to  £50,000,000,  as  appears  certain,  the 
Commonwealth  will  need  to  raise  a  loan 
for  £40,000,000  in  Great  Britain  to 
meet  its  obligations.  If  it  does  not, 
tlien  the  notes  would  immediatel\-  de- 
preciate, and,  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  of 
that  nature,  the  Federal  Treasurer 
would  feel  compelled  to  borrow  the 
gold  needed  even  if  he  had  to  pay  six 
or  seven  per  cent,  for  it,  as  he  probaI)ly 
will. 

The  Victorian  Crisis? 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  aaucult 
to  say  whether  there  is  really  a  crisis 
in  Victorian  politics.  The  papers  have 
had  much  to  sa)-  about  it,  but  little  has 
happened  save  the  tabling  of  a  "  Want 
of  Confidence  "  motion  b\-  Mr.  M'Leod, 
leader  of  the  so-called  Country  Party. 
Suiz^estions  have  been  freel\-  made  to 
Sir  Alexander  Peacock,  but  he  is  sitten 
tight  and  sayen  nuffcn.  lie  did  not 
smiK  on  the  idea  that  Mr.  M'Konzie 
and  he  should  choose  a  new  team  l>e- 
tween  them,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  he 
will  weather  this  particular  "crisis."  It 
is  obvious,  though,  that  changes  will  ere 
long  have  to  be  made,  for  a  divided 
Liberal  Party  could  not  hope  to  stand 
against  Labour.  X<:>  ]:)ermanent  settle- 
ment is  likely  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. 
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Public  opinion  is  practically  unani- 
mous on  one  point  just  now.  It  has 
<ipparently  decided  to  ignore  the  doings 
of  Parliament  and  the  sayings  of  poli- 
ticians. This  state  of  indifTerenre  is  in 
l)art  due  to  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
.tional  Government  and  our  truce  to  con- 
tentious legislation.  Our  biggest  poli- 
tical leaders  no  longer  allege  misdeeds 
against  each  other.  They  have  for- 
sworn party  wrangles.  Their  henchmen 
can  no  longer  raise  bogies  over  which 
to  fight.  The  party  machines  are  not 
running,  and  so  the  public  refuses  to  be 
interested.  For  some  considerable  time 
our  politics  have  been  merely  a  struggle 
between  the  "  ins  "  and  the  "outs."  So 
when  that  absorbing  issue  was  elimin- 
ated and  both  sides  were  "  in,"  the  pub- 
lic naturally  lost  interest.  And  the  eyes 
of  our  people  are  fixed  on  Gallijx)li 
and  the  western  front,  and  many  of 
those  eyes  are  mi.sty  because  of  the 
length  of  the  casualty  lists. 

The  Budget  marked  a  j^eriod  of 
momentary  interest.  Considering  tliat 
some  two  millions  of  new  taxation  was 
involved,  and  the  proposal  for  a  two- 
million  loan,  the  interest  was  surely  not 
surprising.  '1  lie  new  taxation  is  de- 
signed to  catch  everybody.  The  main 
increases  are: — Land  and  income  taxes, 
j66i9,6oo;  post  and  telegraph  charges, 
^6^380,000 ;  railway  rates,  ;^36o,cxx) ; 
Customs,  X"285,ooo;  totalisator  divi- 
dends, £/^,(joo;  beer  duty,  £55,cx)0. 
bank  cheques,  ^50,000.  and' seven  other 
miscellaneous  increases,  making  in  all 
j6^2,032,6oo.  a  local  loan  of  ;6'2,ooo,ocx) 
is  to  1^  raised.  Our  actual  war  cxf^en- 
diture  up  to  June  30th  is  roughly 
■estimated  at  ;^3, 500,000.  and  our 
:gross  jiublic  debt  has  just  topped 
£  1 00,000,000. 

We  have  just  received  an  appeal  from 
Home  to  speed  up  our  reinforcements 
This  means  that  our  8th  and  9th  Rein- 
forcements will  receive  three  months* 
training  instead  of  four.  The  following 
-drafts,  however,  will  have  tne  full  four 
months'  training.  When  the  7th  Rein- 
forcements  leave   next    month    we   will 


have  11,060  men  in  training  in  New 
Zealand.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we 
will  have  trained  close  on  50,000  men — 
a  fine  record  for  a  country  numbering  a 
million  people. 

During  the  month  we  have  welcomed 
home  over  400  sick  soldiers.  The  wel- 
come in  the  capital  city  was  cordial,  and 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Our  men  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  a  grateful  people  is  part  of 
their  well-merited  reward.  We  have  also 
sent  away  the  first  Maori  Reinforcements 
to  repair  the  wastage  of  war  in  the  ranks 
of  our  coloured  brothers.  The  send-off 
was  a  rare  experience.  The  Maori  war- 
riors were  met  at  the  town  hall  by  war 
cries  and  hakas,  and  accompanied  into 
the  large  hall  by  croons  and  gesticula- 
tions. Among  the  speakers  was  Sir 
James  Carroll,  "  the  last  of  the  Tohun- 
gas,"  and  an  orator.  His  reception  and 
the  effect  of  his  speech  were  wonderful. 
The  Maori  soldiers  danced  hakas  and 
siing  a  chant,  producing  a  volume  of  har- 
mony which  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  thousands  who  heard  it.  Otherwise 
the  Maori  goes  to  battle  much  the  same 
as  his  white  brother.  My  last  glimpse 
of  him  was  on  the  march  to  the  ship 
with  the  arms  of  his  sweetheart  in  full 
support. 

The  local  banks  were  subjected  to  a 
severe  broadside  from  an  unexpected 
cjuarter  last  week.  A  well-known  busi- 
ness man  publicly  impeached  them  for 
their  unjiatriotic  response  to  the 
wdunded  soldiers'  funds.  He  pointed 
(Hit  that  the  banks'  net  profits  for  the 
\(.ir  were: — Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
X396,Ky5  ;  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
/  485,729;  Bank  of  Australasia, 
i.454.315;  Union  Bank  of  Australasia, 
/,38i,54i  ;  National  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land, ^  1 44,896.  The  case  was  supported 
so  strongly  that  the  Otago  Patriotic 
Association,  composed  almost  wholly 
of  business  men.  carried  a  resolution 
I ondemnatory  of  the  banks'  action  in 
|)roixising  to  give  ^"i8oo  to  the  funds. 
The  banks'  defence  is  that  the  proposed 
gift  of  £1800  by  no  means  measures 
tlieir  total  contrioutions  to  the  war,  since 
they  are  paying  part  wages  to  a  large 
number  of  men  at  the  front. 
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EUROPE'S    PANDORA    BOX. 

THE  BALKAN  PUZZLE  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

By  Henry  Stead. 

For  decades  the  Great  Powers  have     gaining  Balkans  "  will  strike  the  hardest 
•watched    the    turmoil    in    the    Balkans,     bargain  they  can.     Never  again  is  such 


■seeking  only  to  win  therefrom  tactical 
and  political  advantage.  The  five  little 
States  themselves  have  had  scant  con- 
■sideration.  Time  and  again  their  legi- 
timate ambitions  have  been  thwarted, 
just  because,  if  they  won  what  they  as- 
pired to,  one  or  other  of  the  Powers 
would  consider  that  some  other  Power 
would  indirectly  benefit  either  immedi- 
ately or  years  hence.  That  condition  of 
things  is  entirely  altered  now,  and  in 
the  evenly-balanced  state  of  the  mighty 
European  struggle  the  adherence  of 
these  little  statelets  may  tip  the  scales 
one  way  or  the  other.  Clothed  thus 
with    immense    importance    the    "  bar- 


an  opportunity  likely  to  arise.  Go  to, 
let  us  use  it  to  the  full,  is  the  natural 
impulse  of  each  and  all  of  them. 

Seeing  how  tremendous  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  doings  of  the  Balkan 
kingdoms,  now  and  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  well  for  us  to  try  and  get 
some  idea  of  the  possible  actions  of  the 
five  States,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
Bulgaria.  No  one  can,  of  course,  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  what  Tsar  Fer- 
dinand, King  Constantine  or  King  Fer- 
dinand will  do,  but  we  can  ascertain 
what  is  likely  to  influence  them  most. 
To  do  that  we  must  delve  a  little  into 
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|j:stor\.    and    ^el    sonic    know  lecJj;i     ot 
Balkan  affairs. 

A  glance  at  the  niaji  shows  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  Balkan  States 
have  lucn  interlocked,  so  that  none  of 
them  (an  move  without  disturbing  the 
others  This  state  of  things  has  not 
ronie  In*  chance  Die  puzzle  map  be- 
fore us  is  the  j(nnt  work  of  generations 
of  Euroj^an  diplomatists,  skilled  in  the 
subtle  art  of  preserving  that  fetish  of 
Europe  yclept  the  "  balance  of  power," 
and  whose  chief  object  in  life  was  the 
blocking  of  each  other's  moves.  I  have 
h.id  four  little  majis  jirepared  which 
show  the  process  verj-  clearl\-  Note 
how  (.Lrrfully  the  natural  evolution  of 
liulgaria  in  particular  has  been  checked, 
with  what  skill  Serbia's  desire  for  a 
port  has  been  curbed.  S|)ace  forbids  us 
to  go  back  very  far  in  the  tumultuous 
history  of  the  unquiet  Balkans.  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  taking  up  the 
tiiread  of  diplomatic  juggling  when 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  began  in    1S76 


But  first  let  us  see  wiiat  the  States  really 
are. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Bulgars,  under 
Tsar  Simeon,  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
power.  The  Bulgarian  Empire,  for  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  tenth  century, 
stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  included  All)ania,  Serbia  and 
parts  of  Roumania  At  that  time  it 
was  indeed  what  it  has  never  l^een  since, 
but  has  ever  longed  to  lie  -the  domi- 
nant   State   of    the   Balkan     Peninsula 

riiat  longing  has  harl  much  to  do  with 
tile  troubles  in  the  Pandora  Box  of  late 
)ears.     This  great   empire   lasted   on  In 
34  years,  and  then  came  decay  and  final 
absorption   by  the  Turks. 

Serbia,   too,   has   its   great    tr.uiitioii- 
I'nder  Stepiien  Dusan  for  twent)-  year>. 
1 336- 1 356,  it  became  a  mighty  empire 
(ireater    even    that    Bulgaria    iji     io(x> 

rhe  age  C)f  Dusan  was  undoubted!) 
the  most  glorious  epoch  in  Serbian  his- 
tor)-.  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Albania. 
Thessalx',    Macedonia    and    Bulgaria    - 
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in  fact  the  wliole  peninsula  with  the 
excej^tion  of  Thrace  and  .S[)arta — re- 
cognised Dusan  as  overlord.  But  the 
Serbians,  like  the  Bnlgars,  enjoyed 
but  brief  ascendency.  .\fter  Dusan 
died  his  llini)irc  si)lit  up,  and  the  ever- 
conquernig  Turks  soon  swept  cner  the 
Balkans,  and  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies held  the  land   ni  thrall. 

ANCIENT  DACIA. 

Rournania  never  dominated  the  Bal- 
kans after  the  manner  of  her  two  neigh- 
bours ;  was,  indeed,  never  an  inde]:)en- 
dent  kingdom  until  1866,  when  the  two 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  were  united  under  Prince  Charles 
of  Hohenzollern.  Roumaiiia,  the  an- 
cient Dacia,  was  colonised  by  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  who  sent  there  the  vete- 
rans of  his  legions.  These  were  joined 
by  many  venturesome  Romans  and 
people  from  Spain  and  Gaul.  These 
new-comers  intermarried  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Dacian  race,  and  the 
Roumanians  have  perpetuated  through 
the  centuries  the  characteristics  of  both 
peoples.  Thus  it  comes  about  that, 
sandwiched  between  the  Russian  Slavs, 
the  Bulgars  and  Serbs  (also  Slavs),  and 
the  Mag)ars,  we  have  a  Latin  race 
s{)eaking  to-day  a  sort  of  soft  bastard 
Latin,  and  altogether  different  in  char- 
acteristics from  their  neighbours. 
MONTENEGRO  AND   GREECE. 

Montenegro  has  alwa\-s  been  closcl}' 
related  to  Serbia,  and  when  the  Turkish 
hordes  poured  over  the  Balkans  uie 
Serbs  found  sanctuar)-  amongst  its 
mighty  mountains,  which  successful  1\- 
defied  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the 
invaders.  The  Greece  of  to-day  is  little 
like  the  might)-  Hellas  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  more  B)-/.antine  than  Greek,  a 
feeble  echo  of  the  land  which  once 
dominated  the  .Mediterranean.  Yet  the 
modern  Greek  has  dreams  like  the  Bul- 
gar  and  the  Serb  of  the  time  when  once 
more  his  race  shall  be  greatest  on  the 
peninsula.  We  see  thus  that  the  seeds 
of  mutual  jealous)'  betw<eii  the  three 
States  are  not  of  recent  sowing  ;  we 
understand  that  here  the  astute  diplo- 
matists of  the  surrounding  Powers 
found  it  quite  easy  to  pla)'  the  ambition 
of  the  one  State  against  that  of  the 
other  ;  get  some  glimmering  of  the  fun- 


damental   differences   between   the   Bal- 
kan  races. 

DISRAELI'S  DOINGS. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Balkans 
from  Turkish  rule  may  be  said  to  have 
began  in  1875,  when  Bosnia  and  Plerze- 
govina  revolted.  The  Moslem  masters 
of  the  i)eninsula  were  much  enraged, 
and,  fearing  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Christians,  the  Bulgars  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion in  1S76.  The  Turkish  bashi-bazouks 
raged  through  the  land,  slaughtering 
men,  women  and  childi-en  in  ghastl\- 
fashion.  It  was  the  Americans  in  (Con- 
stantinople, to  their  honour  be  it  said, 
who  first  brought  the  whole  horrible 
truth  to  the  light  of  day.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
at  that  time  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, lied  about  it  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, and,  in  his  desperate  desire 
to  shield  the  Turks,  his  traditional 
friends,  did  not  even  scruple  to  falsify 
despatches  and  betray  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  Fortunately  his  Machiave- 
lian  efforts  came  to  nought.  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Edwin)  Pears,  an  English  barrister  in 
Constantinonle,  journe)'ed  through  the 
devastated  districts  and  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  the  brunt  of  making  the 
awful  exposure  of  how  the  Turks,  scared 
by  the  propaganda  of  liberty,  had  de- 
scended in  savage  wrath  upon  the  help- 
less people  with  sword  and  flame,  and 
worse  than  bestial  lusts,  to  eradicate  the 
new-born  national  aspirations.  His  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  and  heard  ap- 
pecued  in  The  Daily  Nezvs  and  horrified 
Britain.     Vet  nothing  was  done. 

"  THE  BULGARIAN  ATROCITIES." 
My  father  was  in  that  )-ear  editor  of 
T/ie  Northern  Echo,  m  Darlington, 
being  the  Noungost  man  m  an  editorial 
chair  at  that  time  in  England,  having, 
indeed,  lieen  summoned  to  occuj"))'  it 
without  an)-  previous  lournalistic  ex- 
perience, because  of  the  brilliance  of  his 
contributions  to  its  pages.  He  seized 
upon  these  revelations,  these  "  Bulgarian 
Atrocities."  and  wrote  in  red-hot  rage  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  But  his 
boundless  energy  did  not  let  him  stop 
at  that.  He  liegan  a  mighty  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  interviewed  hun- 
dreds of  jieople,  and  finally  saw  Mr 
Gladstone,    who    at    once    sprang    into 
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the  field  and  issued  his  famous  pam- 
phltt,  "  Ihe  Bulgarian  Atrf>rities."  The 
revelations  thus  made  shattered  as  by 
d)namite  the  traditional  policy  of  Eng- 
land. When  Russia  moved,  Disraeli 
found  it  impossible  to  support  the  Turks 
against  lur,  for  the  liritish  people  shrank 
in  horror  from  all\in^  themselves  with 
th<*  inliunian  wretches  whose  hands  were 
still  dripping  with  the  red  blood  of 
slaughtered  Hulgars. 

A  people's  war. 
The  Russian  people,  moved  to  the 
depth  b\'  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow  Slavs,  could  not  be  re- 
strained. They  compelled  the  Tsax  to 
declare  war  against  Turkey,  and  set 
forth  to  liberate  the  hapless  Bul- 
gariiins.  Usually  wars  are  made  by  the 
diplomatists  and  so-called  statesmen, 
who,  once  they  have  their  way,  usuallx 
manage  to  convince  their  people  that 
they  were  only  following  the  dictates 
of  the  natiorL  In  this  case  it  was  in 
reality  a  people's  war.  But  alone  Russia 
would  not  have  prevailed.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  gallant  Roumanians  and 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  their  Prince, 
the  Tsar's  forces  might  have  suffered 
defeat. 

ROUMANIA  SAVES  RUSSIA. 
Fortunately  Prince  Charles,  who  was 
head  of  the  non-ruling  branch  of  the 
IIohen/.f>llerns,  had  been  trained  in  one 
of  the  crack  Prussian  regiments,  and 
directly  he  was  invited  to  rule  over 
Rdumania  he  saw  the  necessit)'  of  a 
strong  and  disciplined  army.  When 
Russia  declared  war  on  Turkey,  Rou- 
mania  shoc>k  off  the  Sultan's  yoke, 
and  assisted  the  Tsar's  armies  in  ever)- 
possible  way,  giving  them  free  passage 
through  her  territory  and  placing  all 
railways,  hospitals  and  every  other  ad- 
vantage at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial 
forces.  The  Roumanian  armv,  how- 
ever,  took  no  part  in  the  war  until,  after 
three  months  of  fighting,  the  balance  of 
victory  was  obviciusly  inclining  towards 
the  Turks.  Prince  ('harles  then  crossed 
the  Danube  with  a  fine  force  of  32,cxx) 
men  -large  for  those  days — and  his 
iiiilitar\-  genius  saved  the  situation  at 
Plevna.  The  Roumanians  it  was  w^ho 
finally  comjx^lled  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  but  at  terrible  loss. 


THE  TREATY  OK  SAN  STEFANO. 

Russia,  as  we  know,  finally  defeated 
Turkey,  and  the  armies  of  the  Tsar 
Liberator  camped  before  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  Terms  of  j>eace  wei^e 
drawn  up  at  San  Stefano.  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Russian  hosts  re- 
turned whence  they  came.  The  map  on 
page  791  shows  how  the  Balkans  were 
divided  up  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks.  First  we  see  that  there  is  no 
gratitude  in  politics,  for  although  the 
Roumanian  army  had  virtually  saved 
Russia,  the  Tsar  insisted  on  wresting 
from  Turkey  the  district  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  known  as 
the  Dobrudza,  thus  effectively  prevent- 
ing Roumania  from  obtaining  any  out- 
let to  the  outside  world.  This  was 
done  with  the  express  object  of  ex- 
changing it  for  the  southern  part  of 
Bessarabia,  which  Russia  coveted,  which 
exchange  was  duly  made.  The  new 
Bulgaria  was  given  Macedonia,  and  a 
splendid  outlet  to  the  vEgean,  for  she 
got  not  only  Kavalla,  but  Salonika  as 
well. 

BACKING  THE  WRONG   HORSE. 

Now,  had  the  other  European  Powers 
permitted  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  to 
stand  there  would  have  been  no  Balkan 
wars,  probabl)'  the  present  titanic  strug- 
gle would  never  have  taken  place.  But 
this  solution  of  the  Balkan  questiort 
appalled  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and 
they  prepared  a  witch's  cauldron  called 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  whose  horrible 
sjjew  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world 
and  whose  ingredients  bred  discord  for 
four  decades.  Had  it  not  been  for 
England,  or  rather  for  England's  re- 
presentative, Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  San 
Stefano  treaty  would  not  have  been 
torn  up.  Hating  and  fearing  Russia 
with  the  hate  and  fear  Russian  rule  has 
driven  into  the  soul  of  the  jew,  Bea- 
consfield used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  win  back  for  Turkey  what  she  had 
lost,  and  thus  stop  Russia  from  ob- 
taining a  predominating  interest  in  the 
B.ilkans.  It  was  his  hand  which  thrust 
the  hapless  Macedonians  back  under 
Turkish  misrule  ;  it  was  he  who  blocked 
the  Bulgars  in  their  desire  for  a  window 
on  the  vCgcan.  Bismarck,  it  is  true» 
Iielped  him,  but  Bismarck  without  his 
{Continued  on  page  Sjo.) 
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By  Frank  H.  Simqnds. 


In  the  following  article  Mr.  Simonds  sets  forth  the  present  position  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  with  great  lucidity.  He  shows  that  although  Germany  has  won  thus 
far  she  cannot  be  victorious  in  the  end,  that  she  owes  her  great  successes  not  to 
her  army  so  much  as  to  the  organised  nation  behind  the  firing  lines.  When  Mr. 
.Simonds  wrote  Warsaw  had  not  fallen,  that  marvellous  advance  through  Lithuania 
had  not  taken  place  ;  but  all  the  same,  what  he  says  on  the  situation  in  the  eastern 
theatre  is  still  to  the  point.  He  mentions  that  a  territory  half  as  large  as  Victoria, 
some  40,000  square  miles,  had  been  overrun  by  the  Germans.  The  area  they  have 
taken  from  the  Allies  in  Europe  has  now  reached  the  huge  total  of  125,000  square 
miles — 18,000  in  the  west  and  107,000  in  the  east.  That  is  to  say  the  Germans  are 
now  occupying  allied  country  equal  in  area  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  and  hold  in  the  east  alone  territory  more  than  half  the  size  of  Germany  her- 
self. In  addition,  Galicia,  just  about  the  same  size  as  Scotland,  has  been  recon- 
quered from  the  Russians.  In  the  east,  including  Poland,  the  Germans  have  taken 
provinces  from  Russia  which  support  in  ordinary  times  a  population  of  over 
20,000,000.  In  the  west  the  population  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France  is  normally 
over  16,000,000.  Naturally,  many  people  have  lied,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Germans  have  temporarily  assumed  the  lordship  over  an  alien  population  eight  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Australia.  ' 


I. — Twelve  Months'  Summing-Up. 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Great 
War  there  is  an  inevitable  temptation 
to  estimate  in  terms  of  achievement  and 
result  the  meaning  of  twelve  months  of 
world  war.  In  this  period  not  less  than 
10.000,000  men  have  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  have^  gone  into  foreign 
prisons;  a  territor)^  half  as  large  as 
Victoria  has  been  ravaged.  Cities 
known  through  the  centuries  as  the 
treasure-houses  of  art  or  m '  the  last 
century  become  the  centres  of  modern 
industrial  life  have  been  destroyed. 
Written  history  has  no  record  to  com- 
pare with  the  tale  of  recent  months  of 
suffering,  slaughter,  destruction,  human 
misery,  and  human  grandeur.  But  what 
now  is  the  result  ? 

The  simplest  answer  to  make  to  this 
question  is  to  take  the  premise  that 
{_)eace  would  come  to-morrow  on  the 
j  basis  of  things  as  they  iire.  Such  a  set- 
tlement it  is  instantly  apparent  would 
mean  that  Germany,  helped  rdther  by 
her  use  of  the  resources  of  her  two 
allies  than  by  any  capacity -of  theirs, 
has  won  more  European  territory  than 
any  state  has  acquired  b)^  a  single  war 


since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  a  more 
complete  victory  than  any  people  since 
the  Napoleonic  episode.  To-day  her 
armies  occupy  practically  all  of  Bel- 
gium and  8000  square  miles  in  France, 
that  region  which  before  the  war  was 
the  centre  of  French  industry  and 
fVench  mineral  production.  In  the 
East  victorious  forces  have  pushed  deep 
into  Poland  and  approached  Warsaw, 
Rioa,  and  Brest-Litewski. 

On  the  field  of  battle  Germany  has 
won  mighty  and  memorable  triumphs. 
Her  defeats  have  been  repulses,  when 
her  foe  was  in  the  last  ditch.  They 
have  resulted  in  the  interruption  of  an 
advance,  the  recoil  from  the  extreme 
point  of  progress.  But  at  the  close  of  a 
year  German  armies  are  fighting  on 
French,  Belgian  and  Russian  soil  ;  only 
in  a  tiny  corner  of  Alsace  has  the  foe 
retained  a  foothold  in  the  Fatherland. 
Allied  offensives  in  the  West,  after  ter- 
rible losses,  have  invariably  been  beaten 
down  witliin  sig-'ht  of  their  starting- 
places.  Since  von  Kluck  re-crossed 
the  Aisne  in  September,  GermEiny  has 
suffered  no  material  loss,  despite  the 
masses  she  has  sent  to  the  East.     The 
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"  Spring  Drive  "  of  the  Allies  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  gallant  but  only  locally  suc- 
cessful ])ush  of  the  French  at  the  edge 
of  the  Lorette  hills. 

In  the  Mast  the  amazing  victories  of 
Tanncnberg,  Lodz,  the  Mazurian  Lakes, 
and  in  the  recent  terrific  campaign  m 
(ialicia  have  checked,  repulsed,  routed 
Russian  advances  and  to-day  (late  m 
July)  Russian  hosts  are  clinging  despe- 
rately to  the  |K?rmanent  line  of  fortifi- 
cations about  Warsiiw,  against  which 
Gerniiin  masses  are  steadily  driving 
with  still  unchecked  vigour.  The 
greatest  battles  of  nxxleni  warfare  have 
been  won  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Roumanian  boundary  by  generalship 
anil  iiiilitarN  elTiciency  in  men  as  m 
commanders  that  has  only  the  Napo- 
leonic parallel. 

At  the  Dardanelles  (ierniiin-lcd  Tur- 
kish troops  have  for  months  held  back 
Allied  fleets  and  army  corps.  Around 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula  the  troops  that 
lost  Lulc  Burgas  and  Kumanovo  are 
making  a  fight  unsurpassed  at  Plevna, 
unrivalled  in  the  long  history  of  (is- 
manli  power  in  Europe.  More  English 
and  Frendi  troops  than  perished  in  the 
long  (nmcan  campaign  have  found 
their  graves  in  the  few  weeks  of  fight- 
ing north  of  the  Dard.\nelles  ;  and  six- 
Allied  battleships  have  been  sunk  in  the 
narrow  waterways. 

Serbian  efforts  have  declinetl  to  mere 
passivity.  Italy,  bringing  new  and 
eager  masses  into  the  field  against  the 
shaken  regiments  of  Austria,  directed 
by  (lerman  officers,  has,  as  yet,  made 
but  small  progress  in  emerging  from 
the  constricted  field  in  which  the  Aus- 
trian fortified  mountains  confine  her 
To  hold  France,  England  and  Belgiiim 
at  bay  in  the  \\'<st,  to  swecj)  Russia 
back  over  hundreds  of  miles  in  swift 
defeat,  to  give  Austria  and  Turkey  the 
necessary  support  to  withstand  tremen- 
dous attacks  -this  has  been  within  th( 
resources  of  German  genius  in  the  past 
months 

Only  on  the  water  has  she  sufferer  I 
real  rlefeat  There  her  few  free  ships 
have  been  sunk  ;  her  commercial  fleets 
have  Ix'en  scattered,  sent  to  prize- 
courts,  or  interned  Beyond  the  .sen^ 
Kia-chou,     South-West     Africa,    Togo 


l.md,  Kiunerun,  and  Samoa  have  l^een 
( onquered  Sea-{K>wer  has  dealt  with 
her  .is  with  Napoleon.  But  ;ls  Napo- 
leon (onquered  the  Continent,  Ger- 
many has  successfully  defeated  Russia, 
I'riuice,  Great  Britain.  Belgium.  The 
\  ictory  for  the  first  year  is  then  hers. 
Such  difference  of  oj^inion  as  exists 
must  l)e  over  the  extent  of  the  victory, 
which,  however  great,  is  no\\4ierc  yet 
decisive. 

II    -Prospects  of  Peace. 

Conceding,  then,  that  the  success  is 
(icrm>an,  wliat  then  is  the  prosj^ect  of 
peace?  What  chance  is  there  that  Ger- 
iiuuiy  can  in  the  immediate  present 
turn  into  profit  or  into  honourable  peace 
the  real  triumphs  wim  ?  Here,  again. 
the  answer  is  not  doubtful.  Great  as 
her  succes.ses  are,  the\'  liave  been  of  the 
character  to  make  further  war  inevi- 
table. Peace  tc-day  would  leave  Ger- 
many mistress  of  Plurope.  Industrially 
she  would  win  through  the  fact  that  she 
has  ruined  the  great  manufacturing  re- 
gions of  Belgium.  Northern  France, 
and  Poland,  wiiile  her  own  factory  dis- 
tricts are  undisturl^ed. 

But  jxjlitically  her  success  is  even 
more  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Even  if  she  now  ceded  back  French  and 
Russian  territory  and  left  Belgium,  she 
would  have  [)ut  France  outside  the  num- 
ix?r  of  great  powers.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  Friuice.  or  stricken  Belgium,  would 
again  stand  in  German  pathway.  France 
would  sink  to  a  second-rate  power,  a 
|H>litical  dc|)endent  on  German  will,  and 
Belgium  insensibly  become  a  Teutonic 
out|x)st,  a  region  for  p.acific  ix^netratic^i. 

For  German)-,  in  addition  to  having 
occupied  I'rance  and  Belgian  and  Rus- 
sian territory,  has  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses absorbed  Austria-Hungary  and 
thereb)  added  fifty  millions  to  one  cen- 
tral em]>ire. 

Peai  c  now  would  mean  that  25.000,000 
.\ustrian  Slavs  would  be  bent  to  Ger- 
man purpose ;  that  this  vast  empire 
would  in  its  own  time  descend  to  the 
/Egean,  (rush  the  remnant  of  indepen- 
dent southern  Slavs,  and  throw  aside  the 
weak  Hellenic  barrier.  Collectively,  her 
foes  have  not  yet  been  able  to  defeat 
her  ;    individually,  they  would  not  dare 
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to  venture  to  interpose  between  Ger- 
many and  her  }>urposc.  The  great  fail- 
ure of  Germany  has  been  the  inability 
of  her  diplomacy  to  keep  her  rivals 
apart  Bismarck  did  not  make  bhis  mis- 
take, and  German  diplomacy  would  not 
make  it  again. 

Such  peace  as  is  now  possible,  viewed 
from  Lx>ndon.  Paris,  or  Petrograd, 
would  mean  German  domination  of 
Europe.  To  Germany's  foes  it  would 
mean  the  recognition  of  almost  all  of 
what  Gennany  has  sought,  with  the  per- 
fect realisation  that  the  rest  would  fol- 
low inevitably  and  at  no  distant  date. 
Recalling  how  difficult  has  been  the  pro- 
cess to  unite  Russia,  England,  France 
and  Italy,  who  can  believe  it  could  be 
repeated  or  that  Germany  would  fail  to 
find  one  necessary  temporary  ally? 

The  enemies  of  Germany,  then,  still 
suffering  from  no  serious  injury,  collec- 
tively far  richer  and  far  more  numerous 
in  population,  are  convinced  that  p)eace 
now  on  the  best  terms  conceivable— the 
restoration  of  the  conditions  of  the  day 
before  the  war  broke  out — would  mean 
a  Gernuin  triumph,  perilous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely fatal,  to  all  their  own  national 
interests.  They  believe  that  it  would 
mean  a  repetition  of  the  Napoleonic 
time,  when  war  followed  war  until  at 
last  Europe  united  to  curb  and  destroy 
Napoleonic  dreams  of  world  domina- 
tion. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  accept  this  view 
as  correct.  But  it  is  essential  to  recog- 
nise that  it  prevails  in  all  the  Alliefl 
capitals,  and  that,  since  it  does  prevail, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of 
peace  short  of  the  exhaustion  of  some  of 
the  contestants.  To  judge  from  out- 
ward evidences,  this  exhaustion  is  still 
a  long  way  off.  Every  estimate  of  the 
duration  of  the  war  is  a  sheer  guess,  and 
yet  my  own  conviction,  based  on  all 
evidence  available  in  all  capitals,  is  that 
the  enemies  of  Germany  are  preparing 
for  at  least  two  years  more,  and  I  can 
detect  no  present  evidence  of  any  break- 
down in  German  resources  that  suggests 
that,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
at  least,  Gennany  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
fend herself,  if  not  all  of  her  conquests. 


There  remains  the  possibility  of  a 
decision  before  that  time.  If  Germany 
can  crush  Russia  in  her  present  cam- 
paign— not  locally,  but  in  such  fashion 
as  to  eliminate  her  for  some  months — • 
and  then  bring  sufficient  troops  and  am- 
munition west  to  break  down  French 
and  British  resistance  before  snow  flies, 
rompletc  Germany  victory  is  likely.  But 
failing  a  twofold  decision  before  win- 
ter, which  is  just  conceivable,  the  chance 
of  German  conquest  seems  slight.  Her 
chance  of  holding  off  her  foes  until 
slaughter  and  bankruptcy  pass  human 
endurance  is  another  matter.  But  Italian 
forces  are  daily  growing  ;  British  troopvs 
must  in  time  become  decisively  numer- 
ous ;  Russia,  despite  her  handicaps,  will 
always  be  able  to  produce  new  coq3s 
with  necessary  delays.  Therefore,  to 
win  big,  to  succeed  in  the  completer 
sense,  I  am  satisfied  that  Germany  must 
succeed  east  and  west  before  Christmas, 
while  Constantinople  is  still  untaken. 

In  estimating  the  prospects  of  peace 
it  is  necessary  to  visualise  the  situation 
as  the  Allies  now  see  it.  To  them  Ger- 
many has  become  a  central  empire  ex- 
tending, not  from  the  Meuse  to  Memel, 
but  from  the  Channel  to  the  Gulf  of 
Libau — not  from  the  Etsch  to  the  Belt, 
but  from  the  Belt  to  the  Balkans,  and, 
with  but  a  thin  intervening  faqade,  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  Desert. 
This  little  Balkan  interruption  would 
promptly  vani.sh  with  the  signing  of 
peace  Turkey,  now  a  Teutonic  outpost, 
is  still  the  head  of  Islam,  and  from 
Stamlx)ul  is  and  would  be  preaclied  the 
gospel  that  spells  ruin  to  French.  Rus- 
sian, British  and  Italian  colonial  em- 
pires from  the  Straits  Settlements  to 
Cape  Spartel. 

Peace  now  would  concede  to  Ger- 
many tlie  goal  of  her  leaders,  of  her 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  dreamers.  It 
would,  in  the  Allied  view  at  least  (and 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  must 
look  in  discussing  the  prospects  of 
peace),  mean  the  realisation  of  the 
dream  of  "  world  power."  Napoleon 
after  Austerlitz,  even  after  Wagram, 
was  not  more  nearly  a  world  ruler  than 
would  William  II.  be.  .so  the  Allied 
capitals  believe,  if  peace  came  now  on 
any    conceivable   tenns. 
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III  —Why  Geraiany  has  Succeeded. 

Concedinj^,  then,  that  Geniiany  has. 
without  actually  or  approximately 
achieving  a  decision,  won  a  remarkable 
series  of  triumphs  in  the  first  twelve 
months  of  the  war.  what  are  the  causes  r- 
Outnumbered,  inferior  in  population, 
wealth,  resources,  cut  off  from  the  sea. 
how  has  she  been  able  to  conquer  pro- 
vinces and  win  campaigns? 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  world 
ascribed  German  success  to  that  marvel- 
lous milit.'iry  ma!chine  which  impressed 
Itself  u}xm  the  mind  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind.  German  preparation, 
foresight,  military  genius  held  the  won- 
der of  a  world. 

Yet  the  cold  lact  is  tiiai  tho  military 
genius  failed.  It  was  not  equal  to  the 
tivsk  set  for  it.  At  the  Marne  it  broke 
down,  not  as  the  Prussian  machine 
broke  down  at  Jena,  but  it  was  defeated 
and  the  decision  for  winch  it  had  ri'^krl 
all  turned  against  it. 

Yet  the  consequences  of  defeat  were 
relatively  slight,  and  they  were  sligtir 
f)ecause  l)ehind  the  machine  there  w.is  a 
nation,  organised,  disciplined,  united 
A  world  which  talked  about  helpless 
masses  hurled  by  Hohen/.ollern  might 
against  the  foe  unwillingly  knows  let- 
ter now  It  recognises  that  Hohenzol- 
lern  and  stable-bo)-  wore  but  comix>ii- 
ent  parts  of  a  nation,  a  jjeopic  which 
had  submitted  itself  to  age-long  discijv 
line.  which  had  ciulured  severe  tniining 
and  was  prepared  to  sufler  untold  hard- 
ships, because  it  was  serving  a  nation. d 
ideal 

Germany  was  m^X  mercl)-  jKissessed  <tt 
a  marvellous  military  machine.  I  ler 
^>eople  tiirough  long  ye.irs  had  Ix^n 
taught,  had  been  trained,  had  come  to 
fK'lieve  in  a  destiny  for  their  country 
that  (ould  be  realised  only  by  suprcnie 
effort.  Before  the  present  war  the  a\(  r- 
age  Englishman  talked  somewhat 
vaguely  of  the  Boer  War  ;  the  French- 
man, of  1870;  but  the  average  Germ;in 
began  his  historical  review  with  tlir 
Thirty  Years'  War.  and  passionately, 
bitterly  lamented  the  loss  that  had 
come  to  Germany  by  years  when  Euro|H^ 
took  advantage  of  her  helplessness  t" 
divide  the  East. 


Out  of  this  state  of  mind  had  sprung 
the  spirit  that  recalls  Sparta — the  civili- 
sation, the  ideals,  the  \-irtues.  and,  in- 
deed, the  vices  which  were  Lacede- 
monian (iermany  was  not  merely 
ready  with  an  anny.  Every  detail  of 
national  life  was  mobilised  with  the 
call  to  arms ;  industry,  agriculture, 
every  branch  of  the  life  of  a  people 
was  ready.  The  victories  won  by  the 
42-centimetre  were  in  the  oj^ening  days, 
but  the  real  battles  were  won  beliind 
the  firing-line  later. 

Thus  after  the  Marne  and  the  Battle 
of  Fhinders  the  German  resources  rap- 
idly mounted,  while  those  of  the  Allies 
almost  stood  still.  Ammunition,  equip- 
ment, all  the  necessaries  of  war,  wer« 
turned  out  by  German  factories,  food 
was  stored  and  distributed.  National 
organisation  repaired  the  failure  of  the 
military  machine.  German  armies  made 
head  against  a  world  in  arms  because 
i)ehind  them  was  an  organised  nation, 
not  only  trained,  but  moved  by  a  spirit 
quite  as  genuinely  patriotic,  quite  as 
national,  as  the  F"rench.  more  alert  than 
the  British. 

On  the  battlefield  save  in  the  <.pening 
weeks  the  German  troops  have  not 
proven  themselves  suy^rior  to  the 
French.  The  French  field  artillery  has 
b(^n  more  effe<'tive  than  the  German 
Russian  armies  have  not  been  lacking 
in  courage ;  their  commanders  have 
shown  skill  But  the  Russiaji  nation 
has  not  mobilised  to  meet  the  situation 
as  has  the  (ierman.  The  French  were 
not  mobilisc'd.  They  have  overtaken  the 
Germans  now,  but  the  dark  blot  on  the 
map  of  France  is  the  price  that  has  been 
paid  Ix^ause  the  I'rench  nation  was  not 
ready. 

Germany  has  so  fax  won  because  .she 
knew  hex  own  mind,  from  the  outset 
was  moved  by  a  national  spirit  quite  as 
splendid  in  its  vigour  as  that  of  the 
French  in  1792,  and  had  over  long  years 
subjected  herself  to  a  discipline  which 
the  years  of  her  weakness  and  suffering 
had  taught  her  was  essential  to  her 
safety  and  then  to  her  larger  success. 

In  a  year  of  war  Germany  has  taught 
the  world  the  meaning  of  national  or- 
ganisation It  may  prove  to  be  as  en- 
during a  lesson,  when  the  merely  mili- 
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tary  details  are  eliminated,  as  the  other 
tessons  of  the  French  Revolution.  In 
this  thing  the  Germans  call  Kultiir  the 
army  is  but  a  detail,  a  major  detail  to- 
day, but  one  that  may  vanish  to-morrow 
and  leave  the  real  lesson  useful  to  man- 
kind. 
IV.-^Where  Germany  has  P^ailed. 

Notwitkstanding"  her  great  success,  it 
is  plain  that  the  real  prize  has  so  far,  if 
not  permanently,  slipped  through  Ger- 
many's fingers.  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  failure?  Why  have  the 
most  splendid  army  and  the  most  per- 
fect national  organisation,  despite  the 
most  complete  and  systematic  prepara- 
tion, missed  a  decision  against  disor- 
ganised, if  collectively  stronger,  foes? 

Plainly  because  German  science'  and 
German  foresight  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  imponderables — above  all,  with  the 
national  spirit  and  patriotism  of  other 
races. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  not  the 
military  mistake  it  seemed  to  most  of 
us  in  the  openings  days  of  the  war. 
The  Belgian  army  did  not  interrupt 
German  plans  or  assure  German  defeat, 
as  has  been  said  so  often.  But  it  did 
rouse  the  moral  sense  of  Europe.  It  did 
^\y[&  to  every  Frenchman,  to  every  Eng- 
lishman, precisely  that  inspiration  which 
adds  the  decisive  force  in  close  contests. 
More  than  all  else  it  explains  the  pre- 
sence of  Italy  in  the  battle-lines  to-day. 
It  assured  the  presence  of  the  British  in 
France  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war. 

But   its   effect   uyjon   the   French   can 
hardly  be  described.     It  gave  a  nation 
which  always  needs  the  stimulus  of  a 
great  idea  to  fight  best,  one  of  the  most 
deeply  stirring  of  incentives.     It  united 
1792  to  191 4  in  the  mind  of  every  sol- 
dier of  the  Republic.      It  enlisted  and 
continues  to  enlist  neutral  support  and 
JQeutral  sympathy  for  the  foes  of  Ger- 
'n:iany.     To  strike  France  quickly  Ger- 
Tiany  invaded  Belgium,  and   the  inva- 
sion gave  to  French  and  British  arms 
lew^  force.     It  even  spurred  the  slower- 
noving  Slav  to  the  unexpected  success 
n   mobilisation   which   made  the  inva- 
ion  of  East  Prussia  possible  and  fatal 
o  German  plans. 
_   The  German  spirit  of  nationalitA-  in 
.•■he  very  opening  hours  of  the  struggle 


awakened  the  same  opposing  spirit 
which  ultimately  overthrew  Napoleon. 
191 4  took  on  the  character  of  1813,  but 
the  French  and  Prussians  had  changed 
sides.  Yet  behind  this  spirit  of  other 
races  there  was  no  national  organisation 
such  as  Germany  possessed.  There  wais 
.just  the  necessary  strength  to  check  the 
flood  at  the  Marne,  and  again  in  Flan- 
ders repulse  could  not  be  turned  into 
decisive  victory,  because  only  the  Ger- 
man people  had  been  read)'. 

Yet  from  the  day  the  first  (jerman 
soldier  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil  to  the 
present  moment  the  consequences  have 
been  fatal  to  German  plans.  France, 
with  the  Belgian  example  before  her. 
saved  herself  and  Europe  at  the  Marne. 
Serbia  answered  /^.ustrian  tyranny  and 
arrogance  by  the  victory  of  the  Jedar. 
The  war  took  on  the  character  of  a  war 
of  liberation  for  subject  races.  The  Bal- 
kans stirred  uneasily.  Italy,  driven  by 
a  reaction  of  the  Belgian  episode,  moved 
from  neutralit\'  to  war.  Roumania, 
with  her  millions  to  liberate,  is  to-day 
almost  on  the  edge  of  war,  and  (ieorge 
is  apparently  at  the  point  of  casting  her 
lot  with  the  Allies  to  free  her  fellow 
Hellenes  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  a  conflict 
between  the  two  sets  of  allies,  would 
have  been  a  different  thing.  It  would 
have  been  one  more  m  the  long  series  of 
European  conflicts  over  questions  of 
power.  In  such  a  conflict  German  suc- 
cess cannot  be  questioned,  and  men 
would  have  differed  as  their  sympathies 
run.  But  instead,  four  great  and  two 
smaller  states  are  flghting  two  great 
powers  and  crumbling  Turkey.  Other 
states  seem  on  the  |X)int  of  entering, 
and  the  war  has  changed  character 
utterly. 

The  Slav,  the  Latin,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
differing  in  every  conceivable  fashion, 
have  been  brought  into  lui  alliance  which 
grows  closer  rather  than  weakens  with 
defeat  and  delay.  So  far  this  alliance 
has  onlv  availed  to  hold  back  German 
masses  from  their  goal.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  that  it  will  succeed,  although  the 
great  crisis  is  now  at  hand.  But  if  it 
does  hold,  this  incongruous  alliance,  it 
will  be  because  the  German  has  armed 
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his  |K>ssiblc  foes  with  the  one  weapon 
that  rouki  save  them,  the  weapon  of 
national  spirit,  the  spirit  that  liberated 
Prussia  from  Napoleon. 

iMore  and  more  as  the  terrible  conilirt 
[jroceeds  we  are  passing  from  the  stage 
of  the  battle  of  men  to  the  battle  of 
ideas.  More  and  more,  too,  the  conflict 
is  taking  on  the  as{ject  of  a  battle  of 
the  world  against  the  German,  and  as  it 
progresses  the  world  is  teaming  from 
tlie  Germans  the  secret  of  their  success 
-the  value  of  national  organifcation. 
To  this  extent  the  German  idea  is  con- 
(juering  the  world.  But  the  German 
arms  have  so  far  failed,  because  the 
German  idea  enlists  new  enemies  to  re- 
place conquered  hosts,  and  the  German 
hiis,  so  far,  failed  to  understand  tlie 
idea,  the  nationalism  of  his  foes. 

v.— The  New  Drive  on  Warsaw. 

When  I  closed  my  chronicle  of  mili- 
tary operations  for  the  last  Review,  the 
question  was  still  open  whether  Russia 
could  sufficiently  rally  her  forces  to  de- 
fend I^mberg.  She  failed.  Despite  the 
admirable  defensive  line  of  Grodek, 
with  its  lakes  and  marshes,  despite  the 
patent"  stiffening  of  her  lines,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  German  masses  was  still  too 
great  t<>  Ix?  checked,  and  the  Russians, 
.ifter  nine  months  of  occuj^ation,  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  Galician  capital. 
Their  retreat  was  orderly,  the  "  booty  " 
(;f  the  victors  insignificant.  But  the 
victory,  the  re-conquest  of  Galicia,  was 
now  practically  complete. 

After  this  evacuation  the  Russians 
fell  back  to  the  line  of  the  Gnila  Lipa 
River,  east  of  Leniberg,  were  driven  Ixr- 
yond  this,  and  finally  halted,  and  for 
the  time  made  good  their  ground  on 
Galician  soil  behind  the  Zlota  and  the 
Dniester  rivers,  from  the  Russian  fron- 
tier to  the  Roumanian  boundary.  To  all 
intents  and  pur|ioses  the  Galician  cam- 
paign was  now  over  ;  a  greater  and  far 
more  considerable  operation  was  unrler 
way.  a  new  and  tremendous  drive  at 
Warsaw,  a  real  bid  for  a  decision  which 
should  either  eliminate  Russia  perma- 
nently or  at  least  for  many  months  from 
the  battle-line 

To  understand  the  strategy  of  this 
campaign,  which  is  still  in  its  opening 


phase,  It  is  necessary  to  glaiice  at  the 
niaj)  of  Western  Russia.  The  military 
{)osition  for  defence  is  determined  by 
two  railway  lines  One  comes  south- 
west from  Petrograd,  the  other  r>orth- 
west  frfMii  Kiev.  Tliey  meet  at  Warsaw. 
A  third  lines  comes  almost  due  west 
from  Moscow  to  the  Polish  capital  ;  it 
is  the  life-line  of  Ru.ssian  |X)wer  in  the 
West.  The  whole  purjxjse  of  the  Ger- 
man campaign  now  beginning  is  to 
break  the  two  exteiior  railroad  lines^ 
east  of  Warsaw  and  reach  the  third,  the 
Moscow  line,  ("omplete  success  would 
mean  the  ^iivelojinient  and  capture  of 
all  the  Russian  forces  west  of  the  jxiints 
where  the  lines  were  cut,  including  the 
masses  defending  Warsaw  at  tihe  Bzura 
line. 

Less  complete  success  would  mean  the 
evacuation  of  Wiu.saw  and  of  Poland  as 
Galicia  was  eviicuated.  Germany  would 
capture  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  take  War- 
saw, with  its  bridges,  its  railr'-ids  and 
roads,  erect  a  rampart  agairust  new  Rus- 
sum  drives,  and  l)e  free  to  seivd  her 
masses  to  Flanders  or  Venetia. 

Against  such  an  ©iteration  the  Rus- 
sians prepared  before  the  war.  Thus  on 
the  north,  along  the  Petrograd -Warsaw 
railroad,  they  constructed  the  great 
Narew-Bohr-Niemen  barrier  of  forts 
covering  the  crossings  of  these  rivers 
and  flic  few  roads  and  railways  coming 
.south  from  E;vst  Prussia.  Kovno,  Osso- 
wiecz,  Novo-Gtx^rgiewsk,  Grodno — these 
•are  the  maim  fortresses.  This  is  the  line 
that  the  Germans  have  attacked  on  fre- 
quent occasions,  after  Tannenberg,  after 
the  M.izuriau  Lakes,  iuid  are  now  attack- 
ing north  of  Novo-Georgiewsk  and  at 
Ossowiecz. 

Though   still    in    its  opening   stages, 
the    new    eastern    caiupaign    is    in    the 
minds  of  all  military  observers  the  most 
considerable  and  ambitious  in  the  war 
It  aims  at  a  real  decision.     If  the  Ger- 
mans succeed  Russian  armies  will  either 
\ye  cut  off  and  caj^tured,  or  thrown  bat:k 
far  into   Russian  territory.      Russia,  s<>j 
the  Germans  plainly  believe,  lacks  amrj 
munition,  lacks  artillery,  her  armies  are! 
disorganised  by  defeat,  and  it  is  pos-j 
sible    to    dispose    of    her     for    maiiy| 
months. 
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In  a  word,  Germany  is  now  attempt- 
ing' against  Russia  precisely  the  carn- 
paign  which  she  undertook  against 
France  in  August  and  September,  and 
lost  by  a  narrow  margin  at  the  Marne. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  this  campaign,  for  it  repre- 
sents what  may  prove  to  be  the  supreme 
German  bid  for  complete  success  in  the 
Great  War.  It  is  on  the  success  of  this 
gigantic  offensive  that  German  news- 
]:iapers  are  basing  their  forecasts  of 
j>eace  in  the  autumn,  peace  with  Ger- 
man triumph. 

VI. — The  French  Offensive. 

In  my  last  review  I  dealt  very  sum- 
marily with  the  French  operations 
about  Arras.  Later  reports  make  it 
clear  now  tha.t  this  was  the  most  am- 
bitious attempt  yet  made  m  the  West 
to  break  the  German  lines.  On  a  front 
of  some  twenty  miles,  but  centring 
about  the  Lxsrette  hills  and  the  little  vil- 
lages of  Carency,  Ablain,  Soucliez,  the 
French,  under  General  Foch,  the  great 
French  strategist,  who  won  the  Marne, 
threw  a  great  army- in,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men, 
so  the  Germans  insist.  In  addition  they 
gathered  the  greatest  concentration  of 
artillery  yet  seen  in  the  West  and 
opened  their  drive  by  a  tremendous  ar- 
tillery attack. 

The  purpose  of  the  attack  was  plain. 
Practically  all  the  reserves  of  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  sent  to  the  East.  The 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria 
■was  barely  adequate  to  defend  the  line 
before  the  city  of  Lens.  There  was  a 
chance  that  the  French  might  break  this 
line,  and  a  break  would  expose  the 
whole  German  position  from  the  Somme 
and  the  Oise  to  the  Argonne.  Complete 
success  would  have  compelled  a  German 
retreat  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  Local 
success  would  put  the  French  in  control 
of  the  dominating  ground  west  of  Lens, 
the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge  that  comes 
east  from  the  Channel  to  the  plain 
about  Lens. 

The  local  success  the  French  won.  At 
the  high-water  mark  of  their  advance 
they  cleared  the  Arras-Bethune  high- 
way, while  they  occupied  permanently 
he  heights  which  the  Germans  had  held 


and  forti&ed  for  many  months.  Near 
Arras  they  took  the  famous  Labyrinth, 
which  the  Germans  had  worked  on  also 
for  many  months.  But  they  were 
checked  before  they  penetrated  the  main 
German  line.  The  efforts  of  the  British 
to  the  north,  about  La  Bassee,  to  exer- 
cise helpful  pressure  failed  with  tre- 
mendous losses  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
artillery.  Souche/,  was  re-taken.  The 
German  line  had  held  again  as  at  St. 
Mihiel,  in  the  Champagne,  and  at 
Ypres.  The  French  had  scored  the 
greatest  gain  of  the  several  offensives, 
"  nibbles,"  but  it  liad  been  merely  local. 

The  losses  in  this  &ght  were  terrific. 
A  German  estimate  of  French  casual- 
ties fixes  them  at  74,000.  This  may  be 
excessive.  As  to  the  German  loss,  the 
French  assert  it  was  greater,  the  Ger- 
mans that  it  was  much  less.  But  their 
commander  in  an  interview  printed  in 
American  newspaper  conceded  that  it 
was  heavy,  and  the  French  reported  a 
larger  capture  of  men  and  guns  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Marne. 

In  mid-July  a  German  offensive  broke 
out  in  the  Argonne  about  \"erdun,  re- 
sulted in  a  material  but  not  a  decisive 
advance,  and  was  identified  by  French 
writers  as  one  more  bid  of  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  for  the  investment  of 
Verdun.  Confused  fighting  here,  not 
yet  ended,  brought  terrific  losses,  but 
late  in  July  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Germans  had  made  real 
l)rogress.  A  similar  attack  around  the 
St.  ^lihiel  salient,  possibly  co-ordinated 
with  the  former  and  intended  to  com- 
plete the  encirclement  of  the  fortresses 
of  Verdun  from  the  south,  was  equally 
unsuccessful  despite  local  gains. 

A  French  success  in  Alsace,  culmin- 
ating in  the  capture  of  the  town  of 
Metzeral  in  the  Fecht  \^alley  west  of 
Munster  and  on  the  road  to  Colmar, 
completes  the  western  operations.  The 
French  success  here  was  brilliant,  but 
without  more  than  local  meaning.  On 
the  whole  French  effort  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  many  months,  but — 
perhaps  mainly  owing  to  British  failure 
to  assist — brought  no  j^iermanent  results 
and  entailed  terrible  casualties.  The 
deadlock  in  the  West  was  not  broken, 
and    German   reinforcements   were   pre- 
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sently  sent  to  imperilled  points,  while 
Gcrninn  rounter-offerisives  commander] 
French  attention. 

Once  more  Germany  demonstratod 
that  slic  could  hold  in  the  West  while 
condiutinj^  a  grand  offensive  in  the 
East.  Russia's  allies  had  failed  to 
relieve  her  while  she  faced  a  crisis  that 
daily  grew  more  terrible  in  possibilities 

VII. — South-West  Africa. 

In  July  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
French  campaign  at  the  Dardanelles 
was  small,  but  for  the  first  time  gave 
some  promise  of  ultimate  success.  A 
slight  but  unmistakable  weakening  of 
Turkish  resistance  was  recorded  in 
trenches  gained  and  {prisoners  captured. 
But  the  real  circumstance  was  the  ac- 
tion of  Roumania  in  holding  up  the 
transport  of  amnnmition  from  Germany 
to  her  Turkish  ally.  \he  protest  of  the 
Cierman  press,  the  frank  recognition 
that  this  action  promised  the  fall  of 
Constantinople — these  were  significant 
circumstances,  while  the  world  accepted 
it  as  a  promise  of  RouTii.-ini.Tn  imitntmn 
of  the  Italian  example 

It  is  necessary  to  note  an  event  which 
bore  eloquent  testimon\'  to  the  helpless- 
ness of  Cicrmany  be\ond  the  seas  and 
the  (umplele  self-delusion  of  German 
dreams  that  British  colonies  would  rise 
to  resist  the  mother  country,  and,  par- 
tictil.irly  in  South  Africa,  that  British 
dominion  would  cease.  The  surrender 
of  the  last  armed  force  of  Germans  in 
German  South-West  Africa  in  the  third 
week  of  jul\-  to  an  expeditionary  anny 
lerl  b\  Botha,  the  famous  Boer  general, 
l.iul  at  rest  all  these  hopes. 

rhe  (ierman  colony  of  South-\\  est 
Africa  was  the  first  and  nwst  exjx'iisive 
of  German  rolonial  (xperiments.  It  had 
«'ost  a  long  native  war,  thousands  of 
lives,  and  millions  c>f  marks.  In  the 
G>erman  scheme  it  was  the  foundation 
of  a  (olonial  edifice  which  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Gongo  and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Niger,  and  include  all  of  the 
Union  of  .South  Africa.  It  had  been 
the  base  of  German  intrigue  in  the 
Union  of  South  Afrio,  and,  in  the 
early  rising  of  De  Wet  and  Bevers, 
there  seemed  promise  that  Germnn  hojie 
might  he  realised  and  South  Aftica  lost 


to  the  British  Emj^ire.  But  Botha  had 
|)re\ented  all  this.  All  save  a  few  of  his 
old-time  Boer  comrades  followed  him. 
The  rebellion  was  crushed,  a  strong 
army  was  raised  and  sent  under  his 
command  across  the  Orange  River,  and 
it  became  thereafter  only  a  question  of 
time  until  the  feeble  German  forces 
shrmld  succumb. 

In  this  struggle  Germany  lost  a  col- 
ony of  more  than  320,000  square  miles 
— half  again  as  large  as  the  Father- 
land. Since  it  \vas  conquered  by  colo- 
nial troops  there  could  be  no  possibility 
that  it  would  be  regained.  Precisely  in 
the  same  way  the  Australians  had  taken 
New  Guinea  and  Samoa^  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Paafic.  Japan  had  taken 
Kiao-chau.  More  than  half  a  million 
square  miles  are  thus  permanently  lost 
to  Germany. 

In  addition  Togoland  had  been  seized 
in  the  o}>ening  days  of  the  war,  and 
July  brought  news  of  the  success  of 
Anglo-French  forces  in  beating  down 
the  remnant  of  German  resistance  in 
that  Kamerun  which  had  been  ex- 
panded at  French  expense  in  the  Agadir 
time.  Only  German  East  Africa  re- 
mained, the  best  colony,  but  at  the  | 
mercy  of  any  subsequent  attack  of  a 
South  African  expedition.  And  this 
East  Africa  is  the  sole  barrier  to  the 
realisation  of  Cecil  Rhodes*  dream  of 
the  "  all-red  "  Cape-to-Cairo. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  wars  of  Louis 
Xl\^  iind  Napoleon,  Great  Britain  was 
successfully  sweeping  the  world  clear 
of  the  colonies  of  her  rival.  She  was 
answering  the  challenge  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  had  said  that  German  future  was 
on  the  seas.  Even  the  Dardanelles 
operation  was,  in  fact,  an  attack  upon  a| 
German  colony,  for  to  this  estate  Tur- 
key h.id  now  been  reduced. 

It   will  be  recalled   that  in  her  lon| 
fight   with    France,   England,  with   he 
continental    allies,    never    succeeded    iij 
doing   more  than    limiting    French    ad 
vance  in  Eurojx;,  but,  while  France  a 
home  survived  the  strife  intact,  her  tw 
empires  of  America  and  India  were  loSj 
The  parallel  is  sufficiently  good  to  a, 
tract  attention  to  the  latest  colonial  wa 
the    newest    manifesta.tion    of    Briti; 
world  vision  and  policy. 
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The  Russian  debacle  figures  naturally 
largely  in  the  cartoon  papers.  Those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  endeavour 
to  show  that  Russia  recoils  but  to  spring 
again.  F.C.G.'s  twin  cartoons  are  clever, 
if  inaccurate,  for  when  Russia  does  leap 
forward  again  the  spring  will  not  have 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at  the  head  of 
it.  The  same  idea  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing from  T/ie  Cape  Times.  It  is  left  for 
the  neutrals  to  show  the  real  position, 
^^and  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  The  German  papers,  of 
course,  show  Russia  in  extremis,  and 
ridicule  John  Bull's  promises  to  bring 
in  munitions  through  the  Dardanelles. 

As  shown  on  another  page,  Jugend's 
suggestion  that  the  help  of  Japan  and 
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THE  SPRING   CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  EAST. 

Germany  and  Austria  have  pushed  Russia  back, 
but  they  dare  not  let  go  for  fear  of  the  recoil. 


America  has  not  been  of  much   use  is 
probably  quite  true.     The  possibility  of 
Russia  making  a  separate  peace  is  much 
discussed  in  the  German  press,  and  the 


Cape    Times.]  [Capetown. 

RUSSIA  ALWAYS  BOBS  UP   SERENELY. 


HOW    THE    SPRING    WORKS. 
A  Sequel. 
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JttOfid.l  rMunich. 

IVAN   INANOUncil. 

"  III  spite  of  these  f-rutches.  which  the  conipan- 
•ionate  Saninritans  lU.S.A.  and  Japan)  have  (fiven 
me,   I   cannot   make  any  step   forwitrd." 


Khidderadattch.'i  [Berlia. 

SHORTAGK  OF   MUNITIONS  IN    RUSSIA. 

John  Bi'tJ.  'to  Russia,  who  ciui  no  Icinjter  get 
any  breath):  "Wait.  Ivan,  I  will  soon  open  th*- 
Dar'ianelles  for  yon." 

X'lennese  MiiskeU,  in  "  Grey'.s  ^^'i"** 
l)oint,"  visualises  the  [general  Teutonic 
•  •pinion  about  Great  Britain.  Grey  is  the 
German  hue^bear.  for,  mistakenly,  of 
course,  the  Germans  arc  just  as  con- 
vinced that  he  brought  on  the  war  as 
we  are  that  the  Kaiser  is  res|x)nsible. 


SimpUcitiimut.]  [Ifunich. 

THK   FAM,  OP  RUSSIA. 

"  What    can    we    do.>      Think    of    it.      Macken»f>ti 
I-insiiiften.   Pllanier  .   .   .!" 
"The  ».>r-t    jR  yet   to  romc— Hindenburg." 
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SHORT  OF   TEETH. 
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Die  Mwskete.] 

GEEYS   STANDPOINT. 


CVienna. 


GREY  ON  HOLIDAY. 


[Berlin. 


"  There  must  be  no  separate  peace — but  if  there 
IB  England  alone  shall  make  it." 


The    poor    neutrals,    who    have    been 
bribed    and    threatened    by   both   sides 


He  has  bad  eyes?     We  have  known  that  a  long 
time. 


since  the  war  began,  figure  largely  in 
the  cartoon  papers.  The  German  knights 
of  the  pencil  always  show  Great  Britain 
endeavouring  to  get  the  neutrals  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  her. 
The  Argentina  Critica  and  the  Dutch 
Telegraaf  both  suggest  that  Germany  is 
anxious  to  annex  Holland. 


KLadderadat&c'h.'\  [Berlin. 

ENGLAND'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  NEUTRALS. 


Critica.']  [Buenos   Ayrea. 

GERMANY  AND  HOLLAND. 

Thf    ^at:     "How    willingly    I    would    eat    th»t 
cheese!" 
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Jugend.]  rMnnioh. 

JOHN   BULL  AS  SAIX)ME. 

John  Bru,  (to  the  neutrals.  Bulgaria,  Roumania 
and  Greece):  "All  this  treasure  will  be  your* 
when  yoM  bring  me  Mii-liel's  skin.  " 


A  belated  cartoon  from  the  clever 
little  Polish  Mncha  sets  forth  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  Sweden,  a  country  which 
will    certainly    preserve    her    neutrality 


Do   roJcotao/.]  I  Auisterdani. 

WILVT    "RULING"     MEANS    IN    GERMANY 

(Just  a   little  disguised   now.) 

Mr.  Pan  Gbrmanicus  :  "  I  shall  keep  yo»  »i- 
logether  now!  I  expect  the  Kncliah.  those  dreao- 
ful  rascals,  wiU  keep  your  Colonies!" 

unless  Russia  were  utterly  smashed, 
when  the  temptation  to  re-take  her  old 
province  of  Finland  would  no  doubit 
prove  too  great  a  temptation  to  resist 
For  this  contingency  Sweden  has  in- 
deed doubled  hcrf'  effective  army. 


.Muc/io]  [Warsaw. 

SWEDEN    BETWEEN    RUSSIA   AND  GERMANY 


Criticm.l  [Buenos    Ayres- 

WIIiLIAM    ANT>  NAPOLEONS   CLOTHES. 
Thb   ViLBT:     'Sire,    it   is    a   little   too    large   foil 


Tou." 
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Vlh.]  GIBRALTAR.  [Berlin. 

"  Now,  no  other   U  boat  can  get  through." 

The  Germans  try  to  make  out  that 
Grea.t  Britain  is  really,  very  seriously 
concerned  over  the  exploits  of  the  U 
submarines. 

Neutral  papers  make  a  good  deal  of 
fun  of  the  inability  of  the  Allies  to 
force 'the  Dardanelles  after  all  their 
efforts     It  is  noticeable  that^the  Spanish 


KI  a  dderadatsch .}  [Berlin. 

THE    ANGRY    JOHN    BULL. 

"Damn!   have  I   lost  so  much  by   the   U   boats? 
I  must  go  into  Do^gerbankrupt-cy." 

artists  are  usually  more  in  favour  of 
Germany  than  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
No  doubt  remnants  of  the  ill-feeling' 
created  over  the  Morocco  arrangement, 
when  France  virtually  walked  off  with 
the  country  from  beneath  Spain's  nose, 
still  exist. 


Heraldor\  [Madrid. 

JOHN   BULlTv   and  miss    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"  I  look  my  handsomest,  yet  she  always  evades 
me!"' 


fe,/    HELP!  quick!  \ 
ITT-  Vt,   'rl-^Ji ;       F---»- 


W  ' 

^■'"1- 


■*-3^;-^      '■^'- 


•  r 


Dispatch-}  [Columbus. 

THE   DOOR    IS   STILL    LOCKED. 
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/)„■  MufUcte.-]  [Vienna. 

RACING   IN  THE  CIRCUS  MAXIMU8. 
RvTlva  Italy   leiidB,   though    the  othere  had   t«n 
months'  start. 


nikl  [Berlin. 

THE  HAOLB  HUNTER. 

When  the  weather  geta  better  he  think*  he  will 
start  to  cJimb. 


me  Mu.ketc]  CV'^^^"*-  ^^O^nd.l  ,^,^^  ^,^^^^  [M^'^l'J^- 

THE  LION  OP  9T.  MARK.  Italt       'What!    You   are   not  satisfied   with   ray 

"This  is  nncomfortal.le.     I  think  1   will  give  up  victories?      Maledvito,    I    am    doing    as    much    as 
my  plao«  to  D'Aonnniio." 


you  are. 
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K\adderadat>ich.']  [Berlin. 

THE  AMERIOAN  PEACE  PLANT. 

Th«  method  of  each  is  different,  but  the  object 
is  the  same— viz.,  tlie  iie.xt  Presideucy. 


The  incoming  of  Italy  still  excites 
the  ire  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
cartoonists.  Jiigend  shows  the  Allies 
annoyed  with  the  poor  success  of  the 
Italians,  who  promptly  retort  that  they 
are  at  an\'  rate  doing  quite  as  well  as 
anyone  else. 


2'ennesseon.J  [Nashville. 

"  SOMERODVS    GOT  TO    BACK   UP!" 


There  are  plenty  of  anti- American 
cartoons  now  in  the  German  papers,  for 
the  enemy  realised  long  before  we  did 
in  Australia  that  America  neutral  was 
infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  Allies 
than  America  at  war.  Some  of  us  don't 
seem  to  realise  it  yet . 


Hindi  Punch.']  [Bombay. 

THE    LATEST    AMERICAN    "SCRAP    OP 
PAPER." 

AMTRir^N  Eaolf  :  "  I  hope  you'll  put  away  that 
sword  after  reading  this  Not^e  of  mine,  friend." 

Gbbman  E.4GLE :  "It  IS  only  a  scrap  of  paper.  I 
only  respect  sh"'!  and  sword,  and  thunder  and 
lightning,  friend." 


■^/v^,  Z-.^<V.tift-f  •>----  '^'^^■■^ 


i^J^^ 


Le   Eire.]  [Parle. 

THE   COURAGEOUS    TTJRK. 

"The  Turk  fears  no  one;  see  how  he  is  putting 
his  tongue  out  at  our  enemies." 


8io 
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Lv    ii'irr.] 


'  I'ariB. 


TUB  POPKS  INTBRVIEVV. 


/-«•   Cri  dc  Paris.']  , 

THE    wbl.F   xyo  THK    LAMB. 

The    Shepherd;    "I    am    h:i<lly    iuforiuetl    on    the 
subject."' 

as  yet,  lifted  a  finger  to  try  and  stop 


"  A  jiuluo  would   let  the  balance  incline— a  mer-       the  conflict, 
cbiint  ke<>|)8  it  Btrui|j:ht/' 


The  F'rench  papers  resent  greatly  the 
efforts  of  the  Pope  to  secure  peace. 
Possibly  they  have  a  foreboding  that 
the  attempt  of  the  liead  of  the  greatest 
religious  organisation  in  the  world  to 
bring  peace  on  earth  once  more,  must 
still  further  strengthen  that  powerful 
Church,  for  it  is  the  only  one  which  has. 


iye»tmin»ter  Gagette.] 

BRAVO,  BOTHA! 
8HADE  OF  Sir  Henbt  CAMpnri,t-BASNER>iAr« 


BraTO. 


Do  Amsterdam  mi  r.] 

BOTHA'S  VICTORY. 
Pacl  KHtGEB  (to  Lord   Roh*rt«) :    "What  do  yoi 


nave  nobly  justined  our  confidence.  it  of  the  Boers?" 
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De   Amstcrdammcrr^ 

THE   TASK    OP   THE    DANAIDES. 
The  Cost  of  the  War. 

The  Dutch  Amsterdammer  must  have 
a  certain  grim  satisfaction  in  publishing 
the  cartoon  about  Kruger  and  Roberts, 
for  it  cannot  but  remember  the  manner 
in  which  the  Boers, and  their  venerable 
leader  were  treated  in  British  journals 
a  decade  and  a-half  ago. 

The  Amsterdammer  is  the  only  paper 
which  deals,  in  cartoon,  with  the  ghastly 


H  a/i/c  Joeob.J  [Stuttgart. 

THE    INEXORABLE. 

Death  and  the  Mothers 

waste  o'f   money   this   terrible   struggle 
has  m^olved. 


Be   TelegraaJ.^  [Aiuaterdam. 

THE  FUTURE. 

To  France,  on  July   14th,  1915. 


Wall  re  Jacoh.']  [Stuttgart. 

ONE    OBVIOUS    RESULT   OF   THE    WAR. 

A   reduced   Ro.val   Family   asks  for  alms. 
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I)e   Ttlfiiriiiif  ]  [Anisterdain. 

KUROPK    UXDKKOOINC    AN    OPKRATIOX    FOR 
THK  MIIilTARY  TUMOUR. 

To  Pe\CE:  "  \Vt*  cairt  Btop  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
iiper:itioii.  my  little  ile;ir.  We'll  call  yon  in  when 
we've  fliiislied." 


Tin-   Xation.'i 

THK   CONS(  IMPTIOMSI  S    UKKAM. 

l^PE  OF  English  Patriot  (at  pret-eiit  very  elo 
qiient) :  "  Oo.  moiiBter  !  For  your  Crimea  you  will 
he    banisherl     Itanisheii    to    (Ireai    Britaiu!" 


Ctiro  Dura.]  [Buenot  Ayres. 

Tho    Tlaeue    Conference    will  at    last    realiie   Its 

ideal.       On    earth     will     reicii  the     peuce    of     the 
tomb. 


mf 

i-  IK 

■^^■■'"^'^-^^ft-''  f^-^W 

SiW'^^      — *^i^^.>r-"^^^^^^  ^— *^^'^""      •  vwK 

^''^fe'?''^^^./-;'    J^^ 

'2^'                                  :i?>pr         /  >v 

Evening  Ledger.}  tPhiladelphia. 

AN  EXPBN8IVB  PET. 
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HOW    CHEMISTS   HAVE   MADE   GERMANY 

SELF  -  SUSTAINING. 


Germany,  deprived  of  most  of  her 
imports  by  British  sea-power,  has  yet 
managed  to  feed  her  people,  keep  her 
armies  amply  supplied  with  munitions 
of  war,  and  maintain  more  or  less 
normal  conditions  generally.  This  we 
know  she  has  done ;  but  we  do  not 
loiow  in  detail  how  she  has  found  it 
possible. 

Writing  in  TAe  American  Review  of 
Reviews,  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer  gives  us 
a  peep  behind  the  curtain.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished American  chemist,  who  has 
visited  Germany  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  has  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the 
emergency  achievements  of  the  German 
chemists.  The  present  holocaust  may 
with  justice,  he  says,  be  called  "  the 
chemists'  war."  He  considers  it  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  the  German 
chemist  has  contributed  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
German  campaign  than  the  strategists 
of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Writing,  of  course,  as  an  American, 
he  deplores  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the 
stress  of  war,  Grermans  have  been  com- 
pelled to  discover,  develop  and  adapt 
methods  of  production  which  will  make 
the  country  far  more  self-supporting 
after  the  struggle  is  over,  a  far  less 
valuable  customer  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer than  it  was  in  ante-war  days.  The 
English  translation  of  the  report  of  the 
German  scientists  who  took  a  careful 
inventory  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  and  set  forth  what  food 
was  needed  to  sustain  life,  has  already 
been  widely  read  in  Australia,  and  very 
highy  commended  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  scientific  knowledge  the  world 
over.  It  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  "  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  documents  the  war 
has  produced."  Of  this  inventory  Dr. 
Schweitzer  savs  :  — 

It  was  ascertained  that  certain  plants 
which  had  been  regarded  as  useless  weeds 
possessed  considerable  food  value.  Fourteen 
wild-growing-  vegetables  were  found  which 
furnished  substitutes  for  spinach,  while  five 
plants  supplied  excellent  materials  for  salads. 
But  of  still  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that    nature   offered    nine   varieties    of    roots 


rich  in  .starch  and  affording  wholesome  ali- 
ment for  man  and  beast.  These  unexpected 
sources  of  nutritive  material  will  in  the 
future  further  threaten  our  export  trade  with 
Germany,  which  has  so  largely  consisted  of 
foodstuffs. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  so  un- 
cannily efficient  a  people  immediately 
took  charge  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  captured  countries.  Dr.  Foth 
and  Dr.  Parow,  Professors  of  the  Agri- 
cultural High  School  of  Berlin,  are  well 
known  in  America,  which  they  visited 
to  attend  the  International  Congress  of 
Chemistry  in  1912. 

Scarcely  had  the  German  army  occupied 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  when  Dr. 
Foth  was  called  there  to  supen'ise  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  captured  territory, 
and  Dr.  Parow  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  Russian  Poland.  Both  scientists  at 
once  took  charge  of  the  sugar-beet  and 
potato  crops,  a,nd  their  utilisation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  invading  armies  and  the  civilian 
population. 

Formerly  the  United  States  exported 
large  quantities  of  animal  fat  and  cot- 
ton-seed oil  to  Germany.  That  trade 
will  probably  cease  altogether,  for  by  a 
treatment  with  hydrogen  the  German 
chemist  transforms  cheap  grades  of  oils 
and  fatty  wastes  of  all  kinds,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  fish  oils  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  fisheries,  into 
edible  fats. 

There  has  also  been  extensive  cultivation 
of  the  sunflower,  the  seed  of  which  furnishes 
an  excellent  oil,  which  is  already  largely 
used  for  food  purposes  in  Russia.  As  sun- 
flowers grow  almost  anywhere,  sufficient 
seed  might  be  raised  from  which  oil  could 
be  obtained  as  a  substitute  for  American 
cottonseed  oil.  For  Germany  this  oil  would 
be  of  further  advantage,  for  when  mixed  with 
the  distillation  products  of  lignite  coal  it 
affords  excellent  lubricants  to  replace  our 
best  cylinder  oils,  besides  having  other  uses. 

The  writer  gives  several  other  in- 
stances of  the  way  in  which  the  meth- 
odical chemist  has  transformed  waste 
products  into  nutritious  food.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  silk  industry  serves  a 
two- fold  purpose. 

The  rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  produc- 
tion of  silk  are  also  undertaken  with  great 
zeal.  Mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  fed  to  the  caterpillars,  thrive  very  well 
in    South    Germany    and    in    the    Rhine-pro- 
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vinrp.  This  industry  is  to  be  developed  not 
so  much  to  make  Ocrmany  indop'-ndrnt  of 
the  importation  of  raw  sillc  as  for  the  reason 
that  this  occupation  offers  easy  and  profit 
able  work  to  war  cripples  and  invalids 
work  which  can  be  done  in  about  six  weeks 
of  the  year. 

Before  the  war  Germany  si)ent  no  less 
than  ;^50,ooo,ooo  on  imported  fodder 
for  her  rattle  and  horses  and  sheep. 
Most  of  this  money  wont  to  the 
United  States,  and  added  rjrcatly  to  the 
prosneritv  of  the  farmers  there.  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  her  chemists,  spurred 
on  by  dire  necessity.  Germany  appears 
to  have  made  herself  permanently  in- 
dependent of  imported  fodder. 

It  will  be  of  Reneral  interest  to  describ** 
how  this  srreat  deed  was  accomplished.  Ir 
has  been  known  for  some  time  that  in  the 
process  of  fermentatfon,  that  is,  the  conver- 
sion ot  sug^ars  into  alcohol  by  means  of  cer- 
tain lower  orders  of  plants,  such  as  yeast, 
iilbuminous  substances  are  generated  by  thi^ 
growth  of  th(4  yeast,  which  are  of  value  as 
a  food  for  human  brings  and  as  fodder. 
The  only  trouble  was  the  small  yield  of 
albumen,  which  made  the  process  unprofit- 
able. Favourable  results,  however,  were  ob- 
tained by  carrying-  out  the  fermentation  in 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a 
source  of  nitrogen,  which  by  the  metabolism 
of  the  ye^ast  is  converted  from  its  inorganic 
into  its  organic  form   (albumen). 

From  loo  parts  of  sugar  as  mucii  as 

lOO  parts  of  water- free  dry  yeast  were 

obtained.      Yet    even     these    incredible 

yields  and  the  fact  that  Germany  is  the 

larf^est  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world 

wotdd  have  availed  nothing  if  sulphate 

of  ammonium,  the  nutrient  of  the  yeast, 

cotdd  not  be  procured  at  an  economical 

cost. 

But  chemical  ingenuity  also  provided  do- 
mestic sources  for  this  material  which  is 
likewise  employed  very  largely  as  a  nitrogen 
fertiliser.  It  has  always  been  recovered  as 
a  by-i)roduct  in  the  coking  of  coal,  an  in- 
dustry in  which  Germany  leads  the  world. 
Hut  lati-lv  it  has  been  produced  on  an  ex- 
tremelv  large  scale  by  direct  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
air,  as  carried  out  exclusively  in  dermany. 
We  have  here  the  most  interesting  and  most 
direct  transformation  of  nitrogen  from  th<> 
air  into  food  albumen.  Compare  it  with  th<- 
complex  and  tedious  conversion  of  fodder 
ilants  ijito  cattle,  and  cattle  into  human 
ood,  and  think  of  the  newly  created  possi 
bilities  !  Con.sider  that  ye;ist  plants  develoii 
verv  quickly  and  attain  their  full  growth 
within  a  few  days,  that  thev  thrive  in  any 
kind  of  receptacle  independent  of  rain  or 
shine,  that  they  need  no  light  and  can  be 
grown  all  the  year  round  ! 

At  last,  too,  it  seems  we  will  have  a 
"  meat  "  f(X>d  for  the  vegetarian*! 


f 


Besides  its  value  as  an.  economical  substi 
tvi'e   for  animal   albumen,   yoast   will   be   pre 
♦••rnd  by  many  people  who  have  an  aversion 
!()   meat,   or   who  consider   the   slaughter  of 
ai  imals  for  food  purposes  cruel  and  disgust- 
ing.    Its  irhportance  will  be  .further  realised 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  it  affords  the  v   . 
tarian     the     required     amount     of     albu: 
which,    as    regards    nutritive    properties,    is 
even  superior  to  meat  albumen,  since  it  con- 
t.iins    2   per  cent,    of   lecithin,    which    is   of 
great  value  as  a  nerve  food  and  tonic,  an*^! 
vitamines,  which  are  so  necessary  for  nutr: 
tion.      As   far   as   the   price  of   this   yeast   i 
(  oncerned,  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  puv 
(  h.is;tblc  for  one  shilling  yields  004  calori*  ^ 
while  a   shilling's   worth   of  beer  gives   oril> 
623  calories,  and  that  one  pound  of  dry  yea- 
is  e()uicalent  to  ^3  lbs.  of  medium  beef. 

Not  satisfied  with  providing  food  lur 
man  and  beast,  the  chemists  have  actu- 
ally evolved  a  food^for  mother  earth.  : 
imive.-sal  fertiliser  which,  says  Dr 
S<h\veitzer,  will  make  all  ideas  of  a 
nation  boycott  of  the  Germans  vanish 
into  thin  air  the  moment  war  is  over 
Hitherto  atmospheric  nitrogen  could  be 
utilised  only  when  chenp  water-power 
was  available,  and  therefore  large  plants 
were  established  in  Norway.  Owmg, 
however,  to  the  existence  of  certain  in- 
exhaustible deix)sits  of  lignite  coal,  the 
(icnuans  are  able  to  produce  almost,  if 
uol  tjuite.  as  cheaply  as  the  Norwegians 
\vith  their  water-power. 

With  this  cheap  power  Germany  has  been 
.ible  to  produce  new  nitrogen  comp*.;: 
whi(  h  thre.iten  to  revolutionise  our  pri - 
system  of  fertilisation.  This  industry,  to 
wliirh  the  war  has  given  the  impetus,  has 
assumed  such  dimensums  and  has  given 
such  unexiH'cted  results,  that  the  govern- 
ment rcfiuested  the  German  parliament  to 
grant  an  imperial  nitrogen  monopoly.  From 
the  ofticial  documents,  it  appears  that  chemi- 
cal compounds  have  been  discovered  which 
allow  the  production  of  a  "  univers.il  ferti- 
liser." 

That  this  scientifir  achievement  will  prove 
(jf  momentous  importance  appears  from  the 
fart  th.it  the  giant  chemical  works  which 
supplv  the  world  with  dyestuffs.  synthetic 
remedies,  and  other  coal-tar  products,  have 
become  important  factors  in  'li^  f'^rtiliser 
industry  of  Germany  . 

The  peace  negotiations  may  very  likely 
culminate  in  the  conclusion  of  commercial 
treaties  between  the  nations.  What  an  enor- 
mous power  will  be  exercised  bv  that  coun- 
try, which,  possessing  such  a  universal  fer- 
tiliser and  practically  a  world-wide  mono- 
poly of  potash  salts,  will  have  something  to 
sell  that  every  farmer  in  the  civilised  world 
absolutely  requires  ! 

Dr.  Schweitzer  tells  how  the  German 
chemists  are  even  finding  substitutes  for 
cotton,  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of. 
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explosives,  but  in  the  making  of  clothes. 
Cellulose,  made  from  wood  pulp,  is  used 
instead  of  cotton  for  making  high  ex- 
plosives ;  paper,  spun  mto  threads  in 
special  machines,  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton  and  jute  in  the  manufacture 
of  bags,  etc.,  and  nettle  fibre,  largely 
used  at  one  time  in  Europe  as  a  textile 
material  before  the  introduction  of  cot- 
ton is  apparently  again  benig  used,  but 
far  more  skilfully. 

Space  prevents  our  quoting  the  deeply 
interesting  story  he  tells  of  the  way  in 
which  iron  and  zinc  have  replaced  cop- 
per, not  only  for  war  purposes,  but  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  Gun  and  rifle  cart- 
ridges are  made  now  of  soft  iron  with 
a  small  percentage  of  copper  and  zinc. 
In  the  electric  industry  iron  and  steel 
wire  is  used  almost  exclusively.  Alu- 
minium and  magnesium  are  also  used 
instead  of  copper,  and  as  Germany  has 
enormous  supplies  of  magnesium  chlo- 


ride, a  by-product  of  the  potash  indus- 
try hitherto  <:onsidered  worthless,  a 
practically  new  industry  has  been 
started.  Aluminium  has  hitherto  come, 
as  bauxite,  from  France  to  Germany. 
The  chemist  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  cheap  clays  which 
abound  in  Germany  a  pure  alumina 
which  serves  as  an  excellent  raw  mat- 
rial  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium. 
Thanks  to  the  nitrogen  factories  men- 
tioned above,  Germany  has  ample  sup>- 
phes  of  nitric  acid  from  which  the 
materials  for  all  high  explosives*  are 
produced  ;  enough,  indeed,  after  the 
rapacious  military  needs  are  satisfied, 
for  the  ordinary  general  use.  The  salt- 
petre mines  of  Chili  are  likely  to  be 
little  called  on  by  Germany  in  future  ;■■ 
and  the  manufacture  of  artificial  cam- 
phor will,  after  the  war,  effectively  ex- 
plode the  dearly  bought  Japanese  mono- 
poly in  the  product  of  the  camphor  tree. 
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COSSACKS   AND    RUSSIANS. 


Samuel  C.  Blythe  writes  intimately  of 
the  "  singing  soldier,"  as  he  c  alls  the 
Russian,  in  T/ie  Saturday  Eveninj^ 
Post:  — 

Russia,  he  says,  is  a  multimillionaire  in 
men — a  Croesus  in  cannon  fodder;  a  Dives 
in  defenders,  raw  fiesh-and-blood  tiKhtinff 
material-  big-,  blonde,  simple,  child-like  men 
who  go  lO  tnc  battle  singinR:  and  who  face 
death,  disaster  and  defeat  with  a  Nitchevo? 
What  does  it  matter?— who  accept  victory 
modestly,  bear  their  discomforts  jfood- 
hunvouredlv.  take  their  hardships  patiently — 
men  of  incredible  simplicity,  incredible  for- 
titude, incredible  complaisance,  incn-dible 
faith. 

Russia  has  sent  millions  of  these  great, 
broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed,  smiling,  ele- 
mentary men  to  the  front,  and  is  drilling  and 
preparing  millions  more.  If  men — mere 
men  could  win  a  war.  the  Russians  would 
have  been  in  Berlin  long  since.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  no  person  knows  accurately  just 
how  many  men  there  are  under  arms  in 
Russia,  how  many  are  being  made  ready  for 
arms,  how  many  are  still  in  reserve.  As  I 
write  this  for  example,  the  only  sons  have 
not  yet  been  called.  When  they  are  called 
that  means  a  million  and  a-half  or  two  mil- 
lions more  of  men.  Then,  too,  there  are 
other  millions  who  can  be  used.  Russia  has 
seas  of  men— oceans  of  them — for  all  Russia 
is  in  this  war.  Only  the  Finns  are  cold  to- 
ward it,  and  only  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  utilising  it  tor  their  own  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.   Blythe  tells  of  his  conversation 

with  wounded  in  Petrograd,  and  again 

and    again   expresses   his    astonishment 

at   the  marvellous    fortitude    of    these 

stolid   Russian    Mujiks.      He    found    a 

very    contemptuous    attitude     amongst 

them  towards  the  Austrians. 

"Those  ."Xustrians."  they  said.  "Ho!  we 
could  fight  them  for  weeks  without  end  and 
not  bo  bothered,  but  it  is  different  with  those 
Germans.  They  stick,  those  fellows ;  they 
are  hard  to  beat.  They  try  to  stand  before 
us.  They  have  so  many  guns  and  so  many 
tch'phones.  Why,  when  we  fret  our  guns 
placed  it  seems  as  if  it  is  no  time  until  they 
find  out  where  we  arc.  Those  Germans  are 
hard  to  beat.  .\nd  flying  machines  and  their 
great  guns— whoof — the  size  of  those  shells. 
Whv.  master,  I  assure  vou  that  one  of  those 
shells  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  you  could 
put  five  horses  in." 

"  When  we  started  in  this  war,"  said  an- 
other. "  it  was  easy.  We  went  after  those 
Austrians,  and  we  chased  them  out  of  their 
villages,  and  we  had  good  times.  Fine 
houses  they  have  in  their  villages,  made  of 
stone  and  bigeer  than  ours — oh,  niuch 
bigger.  Thev  ran,  those  gray  .Austrians, 
and  we  ran  after  them  and  caught  plenty  of 
them,  and  we  killed  many.  We  were  tired 
with  killing,  but  it  was  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.     Then  we  settled  down  and  spent  the 


winter,  and  it  was  not  good.  It  was  rery 
cold,  but  the  food  was  plentiful,  and  once 
in  a  while  we  could  go  out  and  get  some 
tighting.  Then  the  spring  came,  and  the 
grass  got  green,  and  you  never  would  believe 
liow  many  of  those  Germans  appeared.  It 
was  as  if  they  had  grown  up  with  the  grass, 
they  were  so  many — for  every  blade  of  grass 
a  Ciemiaii.  .\nd  we  fought  and  fought,  but 
thev  fired  ten  times  to  our  once,  and  we  did 
not  have  enough  rifles,  and  they  chased  us 
back  and  back." 

The  Russian  soldier  pays  no  heed  to 
his  own  safety.  He  is  filled  with  a  re- 
ligious emotion  on  which  is  built  his 
superstructure  of  the  most  dogged 
rfature  this  world  has  ever  knowii. 
His  heart  was  not  in  the  fighting 
against  the  Japanese,  but  it  is  different 
in  this  war.  There  is  a  new  Russia 
fighting,  and  this  new  Russia  has  a  new 
spirit.  It  is  hard  to  describe  that 
spirit,  but  there  is  a  certain  nationalism 
combined  with  the  religious  impulse  that 
makes  the  Russian  soldier  a  curious  sort 
of  fatalist  so  far  as  his  own  death  goes, 
hut  a  wild  enthusiast  for  winning  for 
his  Tsar  and  his  Church. 

Their  firm  belief  that  thev  are  fighting  a 
holy  war,  and  their  glimmerings  of  a  national 
spirit  have  made  them  remarkable  soldiers- 
far  more  remarkable  than  their  leadership 
.  .  has  given  them  as  yet  a  chance  to 
prove.  For  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the 
more  useless,  a  gun  without  a  soldier,  or  a 
soldier  without  a  gun.  albeit  there  has  never 
yet  been  a  gun  without  a  soldier  in  Russia, 
iind  the  number  of  soldiers  who  have  been 
without  guns,  surpasses  belief. 

The  Russian,  says  Mr.  Blythe,  has' no 
particular  hatred  for  his  enemies.  It  is 
his  business  to  kill  them  if  the  chance 
comes  his  way,  and  he  kills  them.  They 
had  no  |iarticular  grudge  towards  the 
(iermans  ;  they  regard  it  as  the  fortime 
of  war  that  they  were  fighting  Germans 
instead  of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
and  they  were  willing  to  let  battle  by- 
gones be  bygones,  but  that  spirit  is  now 
disappearing.  "  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,. 
is  Ivan,  the  soldier  of  the  great  White 
Tsar."  Mr.  Blythe  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  Cossacks. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Cossacks — Siberian  Cossacks,  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  and  dude  Cossacks.  The  first  two 
divisions  are  to  be  observed  wherever  the 
fighting  is,  or  scouting,  or  policing  to  be  done. 
Til''  third  division  is  mostly  to  be  found  in 
the  .\storia  Hotel  in  Petrograd.  The  Cossack 
de  luxe  is  exceedingly  ornamental.     He  is  at 
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his  host  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening, 
when  he  strolls  about  the  hotel  lobbies  and 
ogles  the  women.  I  suppose  his  clothes  are 
so  expensive  he  does  not  go  to  war  for  fear 
of  mussing  them.  He  has  active  competition 
in  the  elegant  personages  of  variops  and 
numerous  princes  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
in  chieftains  of  Tartar  regiments.  They  cer- 
tainly are  handsome  devils  and  use  only  the 
best  Parisian  perfumes. 

The  real  Cossacks  are  subdivided 
into  many  groups.  There  are  Ural  Cos- 
sacks, Grebna  Cossacks,  Cossacks  from 
the  steppes,  and  many  others.  Every 
male  Cossack  must  be  a  soldier.  There 
are  no  exceptions. 

.A.mong  Russians  there  is  an  exemption 
for  only  sons  and  for  certain  others,  but  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  Cossack.  He  gets  his 
land  from  the  Government  on  condition  of 
his  military  service,  and  he  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  colours.  When 
he  tills  the  land  he  is  technically  on  leave. 
His  villages  are,  in  reality,  not  villages  but 
military  stations  and  so  called  stanitzas.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  horse- 
man, the  best  irregular  cavalryman,  the 
fiercest  soldier  in  the  world. 

The  Cossack  has  pushed  far  into 
Siberia,  into  the  great  reaches  toward 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  He  is  al- 
ways military.  Every  little  boy  Cos- 
sack knows  he  is  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
he  is  put  on  a  horse  as  soon  as  he  can 
cling  there.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 
universe,  so  far  as  the  Cossack  is  con- 
cerned, revolves  about  military  service, 
either  present,  past  or  to  come.  Their 
tales  are  all  tales  of  war.  Their  songs 
are  all  war  songs.  He  is  a  fighter  from 
his  birth  until  his  old  age. 

.A.] so,  being  a  military  person,  he  does  not 
deign  to  do  much  work.  He  hunts  and  fishes 
and  rides,  and  lets  the  women  do  the  work, 
or  the  natives  of  the  place  where  he  has 
settled.  The  Cossacks  exact  implicit  obedi- 
ence from  their  wom.en.  Their  wives  must 
work  from  youth  to  old  age.  The  women 
are  submissive  enough,  and  their  ambition 
is  to  have  male  sons  who  may  grow  up  to  be 
warrior:^.  In  the  early  days  the  Cossacks 
were  marauders,  robbers,  murderers.  Now 
they  ;tre  as  loyal  as  they  were  once  fero- 
cious. 

Their  horses  are  about  the  size  of  what  our 
Westerners  call  cow  ponies,  and  they  ride 
exceedingly  well,  but  as  for  being  the  best 
riders  in  the  world  that  is  nonsense.  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  Cossacks  at  their  fanciest 
riding,  and  I,  personally,  know  plenty  of 
cowboys  in  our  West  who  can  put  it  all  over 
the  best  of  them.  Still,  they  are  skilful 
horsemen  and  wild  enough  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious. 

They    carry    long    lances,   made    of 


heavy  wood  and  pointed  with  steel. 
Each  Cossack  has  a  lance  in  his  stirrup 
as  he  rides,  and  a  carbine  slung  on  his 
back.  The  Cossacks  wear  long,  full- 
skirted  coats,  and  hats  made  of  goat- 
skin, shaped  like  a  fez  but  larger. 
Some  are  blonde  and  some  are  dark 
They  run  somewhat  to  beards,  but  many 
of  them  wear  only  moustaches.  Indeed,, 
there  isn't  much  to  distinguish  a  Cos- 
sack from  a  Russian,  save  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  Cossacks  are  of  smaller  frame, 
quicker  and  more  alert  than  the  Ru.s- 
sians. 

When  the  first  Cossacks  got  to  Warsaw 
they  thought  they  had  reached  Berlin.  .  .  .There 
is  no  simplicity  about  them.  They  are 'wary, 
tricky,  distrustful.  I  saw  a  good  many  of 
them,  one  way  and  another,  but  not  many  of 
them  would  talk  either  about  themselves  or 
about  their  experiences.  They  regard  them- 
selves as  wonderful  warriors,  and  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Russian  Army.  They  are 
rather  contemptuous  of  the  ordinary  Rus- 
sian foot  soldier.  -  They  can  shoot  well,  and 
thev  have  unlimited  courage.  They  take 
themselves  very  seriously. 

The  Russians  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  Cossack's  fighting  qualities.  H 
a  Russian  can  put  it  over,  he  will  \^]ie\ 
himself  a  Cossack  for  purposes  of  {per- 
sonal glorification. 

Thiit  they  are  good  soldiers  is  beyond  all 
cavil.  They  have  limitless  courage  and  stop- 
at  nothing.  It  was  their  repeated  charges 
that  helped  save  Warsaw  from  the  foe.  They 
turned  a  defeat  into  a  victory  for  the  Rus- 
sians. They  charge,  swung  over  on  the  sides 
of  their  horses  ;  but  these  tactics  are  not  so 
effective  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  before 
machine  guns  came  into  general  use.  I 
never  saw  a  Cossack  charge,  but  a  man  who 
did  see  one  tells  me  it  is  a  most  wonderful 
spectacle.  The  charge  looks,  from  a  dis- 
tance, like  a  wild  stampede  of  a  herd  of 
horses  without  riders.  Then,  when  the  Cos- 
sacks reach  the  enemy,  they  pull  themselves 
up  on  their  saddles  and  begin  killing.  They 
do  not  believe  in  taking  prisoners.  Kill  or 
get  killed  is  the  Cossack  idea  of  warfare*. 
The  Siberian  Cossacks  and  the  Cossacks 
from  the  I'ral  regions  are  held  to  be  the 
wildest  and  most  daring.  However,  any  sort 
of  Cossack  is  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  Cossacks  there  are 
numerous  other  tribesmen,  or  clansmen, 
serving  in  the  Russian  .A.rmy,  each  with  his 
racial  and  tribal  peculiarities,  and  each,  ap- 
parently, quite  earnestly  fighting  for  the 
Tsar.  There  are  eight  or  ten  millions  of 
them  already  rallied  to  the  colours— seas  of 
men-oceans  of  them — and  more  to  come. 
If  the  top  of  Russia  remains  right  the  bottom; 
(an  be  trusted  to  do  its  share. 
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AND    WITH 


WITH    THE   TURKS    AT    THE    DARDANELLES. 


We  have  heard  more  about  the  fij^ht- 
ing  on  Gallipoli  than  in  any  other  the- 
atre of  the  war,  but  all  accounts  have 
naturally  come  from  our  own  men. 
Consequently  the  articles  written  by  the 
American  war  corresjKmclcnt.  Arthur 
Ruhl,  in  Collier  s,  tellin.Lj  o{  his  experi- 
ence on  the  Gallipolitan  Peninsula  with 
the  Turks,  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  He 
gives  us  some  idea  of  how  the  I  urks 
regard  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  our  men,  the  British  and  the  French. 

Mr.  Ruhl,  on  his  second  trip,  jour- 
neyed down  safely  in  a  side- wheeler, 
taking  provisions  from  Constantinople 
for  the  army  at  the  front.  But  another 
correspondent  wiio  came  on  the  trans- 
port Kngard,  next  day,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate, lie  saw  tiie  head  of  an  English 
sulimarine  poke  through  the  Marmora. 

.\  blonclo  yo\inj,r  man. in  nvci.ills  .md  white 
K)i("rn.s(<y  dimbrd  out  of  the  coniiiiiR'  tower. 

"  Will  you  jfive  us  time  to  get  on.'"'  cried 
the  .American,  the  only  one  on  board  who 
could  speak  Knglish. 

"  Yes."  said  the  young  man,  "  and  be 
damned  quick  about  it."  Ten  minutes  later^ 
from  the  boats  into  which  they  had  tumbled. 


the  passengers  saw  a  cloud  of  yellow  smoke, 
and  the  "  Xagara  "  simplv  disintegrated  and 
>ank. 

He   found  the  town  of  Gallipoli  in 

ruins,  and  thus  described  what  occurred 

there  early  one  May  morning. 

An  observ.ition  balloon  looked  up  over  the 
western  horizon,  there  was  a  sudden  thunder, 
and  all  at  oiue  the  sky  above  (jallipoli  rained  * 
>creaming  shells  and  de.ith.  You  can  im- 
.igme.  at  any  rate  (remembering  .Antwerp, 
1  (  ould  verv  well  imagine),  how  that  hurri- 
cane ot  fire,  sweeping,  in  without  warning, 
fr<im  people  knew  not  where,  must  have 
-ccnied  like  the  end  of  the  world.  You  can 
imagine  the  jieoplc— old  men  with  turbans 
uiulone.  Veiled  women,  crving  babies-lum- 
liling  out  of  the  little  bird-cage  houses  and 
down  the  narrow  streets.  Off  went  the 
minaret,  as  you  would  knock  off  an  icicle, 
from  the  mosque  on  the  hill.  The  mosque 
hv  the  water  front  went  down  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  up  from  the  dust,  from  a  petrpl 
shell,  shot  a  gcvser  of  fire.  Stones  came 
rumbling  down  from  the  old  square  tower, 
whit  h  had  <tood  since  the  days  of  Bayazid  ; 
the  faded  gray  iiouses  squashed  like  eggs. 
It  was  all  over  in  an  hour — some  say  even 
twenty  minutes— but  that  was  long  enough  to 
empty  Gallipoli,  to  kill  some  sixty  or  seventy 
people  and  drive  the  rest  into  the  caves 
under  the  clifTs  by  the  water  or  across  the 
Marmora  to  Lapsaki  (on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lampsacus). 
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Now  while  the  bombardment  of  Gallipoli 
may  not  appear,  from  a  merely  human  point 
of  view,  a  particularly  sporting  performance, 
yet,  as  most  of  those  killed  were  soldiers, 
as  Gallipoli  had  been  a  staff  headquarters 
not  long-  before  and  always  has  been  a 
natural  base  for  the  defence  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  attack  was  doubtless  justified 
by  all  the  rules  of  war.  It  happens,  however, 
that  people  who  live  in  defenceless,  bom- 
barded towns,  are  never  interested  in  the 
rules  of  war. 

Mr.  Ruhl  travelled,  on  one  occasion, 
from  Constantinople  with  the  50  Eng- 
lish and  French  hostages  the  Turkish 
Grand  Vizier  despatched  to  Gallipoli 
in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
bombardment.  Thev  had  a  rather  try- 
ing  but  distinctly  amusing  experience 
during  the  three  days  they  remained  in 
the  ruined  town.  The  American  Am- 
bassador ultimately  secured  their  return 
to  the  Turkish  capital.  Mr.  Ruhl  was  a 
good  deal  impressed  by  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers, and  thus   describes   them  :  — • 

Fine-looking-  men  they  were,  these  in- 
fantrymen, bronzed,  well-built,  fellows^  with 
heavy,  hig-h  cbeek  bones,  long-ish  nose5, 
black  moustaches,  and  dark  eyes,  who,  what- 
ever ,their  qualities  of  initiative  might  be. 
looked  to  have  no  end  of  endurance  and 
ability  to  stay.  No  one  who  has  wrang-led 
with  a  minor  Turkish  official,  and  experi- 
enced the  impassive  resistance  he  is  able  to 
interpose  to  anything-  he  doesn't  want  to  do, 
will  underestimate  what  this  quality  mig-ht 
become,  translated  into  the  rug-gied  physique 
and  impassivity  of  the  Turkish  soldier. 

Westerners  have  heard  so  long-  of  the  Sick 
Man  of  Europe,  and  his  imminent  decease, 
that  they  are  likely  to  associate  political  with 
physical  weakness,  and  think  that  the  pale, 
brooding-,  official  type,  familiar  in  photo- 
graphs, is  the  every-day  Turk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  every-day  Turk  is  tough-bodied 
and  tough-spirited,  used  to  hard  living  and 
hard  work.  The  soldiers  you  see  swinging 
up  Pera  Hill  or  in  from,  a  practice  march, 
dust-covered  and  sweating  and  sending  up 
through  the  dusty  cedars  a  wailing  sort  of 
chant  as  they  come — these  are  as  splendid- 
looking  fellows  as  you  will  see  in  any  army 
in   Europe. 

They  are  dressed  in  business-like  fashion 
in  dust-coloured  woollen  tunics  and  snug 
breeches  with  puttees,  and  wear  a  rather 
rakish-looking  folded  cap:  a  sort  of  conven- 
tionalised turban  not  unlike  the  soldier  hats 
children  sometimes  make  by  folding  news- 
papers. This  protects  the  eyes  and  the  back 
of  the  neck  from  the  sun.  They  are  strong 
and  well  made,  with  broad,  high  cheek  bones, 
a  black  moustache  generally,  and  hawk  eyes. 
Some  look  as  the  Tartar  warriors  w^ho  swept 
over  Eastern  Europe  must  have  looked  ; 
some,  with  their  good-natured  faces  and 
vigorous  compactness,  remind  one  cf  Jap.nn- 
ese  infantrymen. 

He   found    many    German   officers   in 
charge,    amongst    others    a    Hamburg- 


American  captain  who  talked   English, 
and  seemed  more  than  half  American. 

It  was  the  captain's  delicate  and  arduous 
duty  to  impose  the  tight  German  habits  of 
work  and  ship-shapeness  on  camel  drivers, 
stevedores,  and  officials  used  to  the  looser, 
more  leisurely  methods  of  the  East.  He 
could  not  speak  Turkish,  was  helpless  with- 
out his  interpreter,  at  best  a  civilian  among 
soldiers. 

He  talked  of  the  news— great  news  for  his 
side^of  the  "  Triumph,"  and,  opening  his 
navv  list,  made  a  pencil  mark. 

•'"She's  off!"  he  said.  The  book  was  full 
of  marks.  In  methodical  sailor  fashion  he 
had  been  crossing  them  off  since  the  war 
began.  British  and  German  — "  Bluecher," 
"  Scharnhorst,"  "  Irresistible."  "  Goliath," 
and  the  rest — millions  of  dollars  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  at  a  stroke. 

"  Where's  it  going  to  end?"  he  demanded. 
■'  There's  seven  hundred  good  rnen  gone, 
may*be — ^how  many  did  the  '  Triumph  ' 
carry?  and  we  think  it's  good  news!  If  a 
man  should  invent  something  that  would  kill 
a  hundred  thousand  men  at  onoe,  he'd  be  a 
great  man.     .     .     .     Now.  what  is  that?" 

Mr.  Ruhl  thus  describes  his  first  meet- 
ing with  General  Liman  von  Sanders, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Turkish 
forces  :  — - 

We  passed  these  signs  of  war  and  came 
into  pines  and  open  meadows — we  might 
have  been  driving  to  somebody's  trout  pre- 
serve. The  talika  stopped  near  a  sign 
tacked  to  a  tree,  and  we  walked  down  a 
winding  path  into  a  thicket  of  pines.  There 
were  trees  set  in  the  bank  and  covered  with 
boughs,  and  out  of  one  came  a  tall,  square- 
jawed  German  officer  buttoning  his  coat.v  He 
waved  aside  our  passi)orts  with  the  air  of 
one  not  concerned  with  such  details,  asked 
if  we  spoke  German — or  perhaps  we  would 
prefer  French? — and,  motioning  down  the 
'path  to  a  sort  of  summerhouse  with  a  table 
and  chairs,  told  an  orderly  to  bring  tea. 

This  was  the  headnuarters  of  the  Fifth 
.\rmy  and  this  the  commander  in  chief.  A 
birdman  might  have  flown  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  dozen  times  without  guessing 
that  they  were  there.  We  were  hidden  in 
tlie  pines,  and  only  an  occasional  far-off 
Br-r-rum-m  !  from  the  cannons  in  the  south 
broke  the  stillness.  W'e  met  an  officer  who 
liad  lived  for  ten  years  in  .A.merica,  and  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  charms  and  future  of 
l)avenport,  Iowa.  Presently,  the  tea  came, 
and  thin  little  sandwiches  and  cigars,  and 
over  this  the  commander-in-chief  spoke  with 
complete  cheerfulness  of  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

The  English  and  French  could  not  force 
ihe  Dardanelles  ;  no  more  could  they  advance 
on  land,  and  now  that  the  submarines  had 
arrived,  the  fleet,  which  had  been  bother- 
some, would  be  taken  care  of.  He  spoke 
with  becoming  sorrow  of  the  behaviour  of 
Italy,  and  did  not  mar  this  charming  little 
fete  champetre  with  any  remarks  about 
.\merican  shipments  of  arms.  The  ex-banker 
from  Davenport  also  spoke  of  the  Italians. 
and  with  a  rather  disconcerting  vigour,  con- 
sidering  that  they   were   recent   allies.      The 
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younK  .■iiclc--(lf-c.mip  whom  \\r  had  M't-n  at  the 
wharf  de(  larrd  that  thi'  Turkish  soldier  was 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  a  verv  different 
armv  from  that  which  had  been  defeaie/l  in 
the  Haikan  War.  and  the  endurance  and  ten- 
acity of  the  individual  soldier  were  beyond 
anvthinsr  he  had  ever  seen.  A  man  would 
see  a  dozen  of  his  comrades  killed  alonRrside 
him  by  a  hiK-h-explosive  shell  and  only  shruRf 
his  shoulders  and  say  that  now,  at  any  rate, 
they  were  all  in  paradise. 

()ne  continually  hears  similar  comments. 

Everyone    is    dug    in    becnus<^    shots 

come  from  every  side.     All  horses  and 

other  animals   are  stained   brown,   and 

\vh<'never   an    aeroplane   sails   over  the 

positions,  staff  officers  and  others  step 

into  their  dugouts. 

The  camp  was  the  office,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  division  commander,  with  his  clerks, 
telephone  operator,  commissary  machinery, 
and  so  on,  the  commander  himself  livinf?-  at 
the  ijnmediate  front.  It  was  like  scores  of 
other  camps  hidden  awav  in  the  hills — brush- 
covered  tents  duK"  into  the  hillsides;  lookiiijf 
like  rather  faded  summer-houses ;  arbour- 
likc  horse  sheds,  covered  with  branc  hes,  hid- 
den in  ravines;  every  waRfg-on,  ffun,  or  piece 
of  material  that  miffht  offer  a  target  to  an 
aerojilane  covered  with  brush.  They  were 
eyen  ijaintinjf  Kfrav  horses  that  morning: 
with  a  brown  dye.  .\  biff  .-^S-centimetre  unex- 
ploded  slu'll,  droi)ped  into  a  near-by  village 
by  the  "  (.)ucen  Klizabeth  "'  and  with  diffi- 
culty pushed  up  on  end  now  by  a  dozen  men, 
was  shown  us,  and  presently  we  climbed  into 
the  talika  with  the  captain  and  went  rockingf 
over  the  rou^h  road  toward  the  .Aeffean. 

Mr.  Ruhl  thus  describes  the  landing 
of  the  Australians  and  New  Zealan- 
ders  :  — 

More  than  a  month  had  pas.sed  since  the 
landing  of  .April  2S.  and  the  heavy  liffhtinff 
of  the  next  few  davs.  in  which  the  .Austra^ 
lians  and  New  /.ealanders,  under  a  hail  of 
shrapnel  churninff  up  the  water  between  the 
ships  and  shore,  succeeded  in  ffetting-  a  foot- 
hold ;  a  month  and  more  had  passed,  and 
though  the  enemy  still  held  their  fifround,  ap- 

fiarently  they  could  do  no  more.  The  yellow 
ine  of  their  first  trench  twisted  alonRf  the 
rim  of  the  hill  lx*low  us,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of   a    mile   awav.    and   directly   behind   it   lav 


the  blue  sea.  How  much  elbow  room  they 
miffht  have  between  their  trenches  and  the 
water  one  could  not  tell,  so  completely  fore- 
shortened was  the  space  between.  CliflFs  rise 
from  a  narrow  strip  of  foreshore  here,  how- 
ever, and  apparently  they  had  pushed  just 
oy<>r  the  cliff  rim — the  first  hijl  above  the  sea. 
Their  tent,  stores,  and  landing  places  were 
out  of  siffht. 

lie  was  able  to  survey  the  entire  posi- 
tion through  a  j^eriscope  which  was  in- 
stalled in  Essad  Pasha's  dugout.  This 
famous  General,  the  defender  of  Janina 
in  the  Balkan  War,  is  one  of  the  divi- 
sion commanders  in  Gallipoli.  He  is  a 
j.(ri//led,  good-natured  soldier  who 
might  have  j>asscd  for  a  German.  He 
told  Mr.  Ruhl  of  the  sinking  of  the 
1  riumph  the  day  before  by  a  German 
submarine.  "  The  great  ship,"  he  said, 
"  rolled  over  like  a  stricken  whale,  her 
torpedo  nets  were  out,  and  as  she  turned 
<»ver  those  nets  closed  down  on  the  men 
.struggling  in  the  water,  and  swept  them 
under."  Like  all  the  other  officers, 
Kssad  Pasha  expressed  entire  confidence 
in  the  Turks'  ability  to  hold  the  Pen- 
insula. 

The  position  of  the  English,  says  Mr. 
Ruhl,   did    not   seem  enviable. 

They  had  trenches  directly  in  front  of 
them,  and  several  hundred  feet  above  them  a 
second  line  (from  which  wc  were  looking') 
dominating  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
tirst-line  Turkish  trenches  were  too  close  to 
their  own  to  be  bombarded  from  the  ships, 
so  that  that  preliminary  advantage  was  cut 
off ;  the  second-line  defences,  in  the  twisting 
Kullies  over  the  hill,  could  stand  bombard- 
ment about  as  well  as  could  trenches  any- 
where— and  behind  was  the  water.  They 
were  very  literally  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea. 

.\nd,  he  adds,  one  would  not  care  to  be 
hanging  on  to  that  strip  of  beach  with 
those  clean  young  pioneers  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  ! 


WE    MUST    BE    PRUSSIANISED    TO    WIN. 


A  remarkable  letter  from  Lord 
Esher,  criticising  the  British  Govern- 
ment's ccmduct  of  the  war  in  no  half- 
hearted manner,  is  published  by  the 
Glasgow  Herald  of   loth  August. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  hosts  of 
criticisms,  but  there  is  only  one  Lord 
Esher,  and  the  mildest  sort  of  fault- 
finding by  him  would  carry  far  more 
weight  than  the  most  ferocious  expostu- 


lation shouted  frorri  the  housetops  or 
written  in  the  Press,  by  the  ordinary 
man.  For  a  statesman  who  has  had  so 
great  a  hand  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  for  many  years.  Lord 
Esher  is  astonishingly  little  known, 
The  man  in  the  street  has  hardly  heard 
his  name.  The  man  in  the  Cabinet, 
though,  goes  to  him  for  advice — and 
takes  it.    A  great  psersonal  favourite  of 
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Queen  Victoria,  his  friendship  was 
sought  by  both  her  successors.  He  was 
the  chief  of  the  triumvirate — -Lord 
Fisher  and  Lord  Sydenham  were  the 
other  members.— which  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  army,  and  hiter  reorganised  it  and 
also  the  navy.  Fie  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  War  Minister  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  refused.  He  was  the  "  power  be- 
hind the  throne "  in  the  Territorial 
movement,  and  his  guiding  hand  has 
been  felt,  although  few  knew  it,  in  al- 
most every  great  movement  of  the  last 
two  decades.  We  may  be  perfectly 
sure,  therefore,  that  his  criticism, 
a  summary  of  which  follows,  has 
had  a  great  influence  with  those  who 
count  at  home. 

What,  his  lordship  asks,  is  the  use  of 
a  Coalition  Government  and  of  an 
amalgamation  of  "  all  the  talents  "  into 
one  dominant  body,  if  the  principle  of 
equal  service  and  equal  sacrifice  can- 
not be  approximately  obtained  from  a 
nation  only  asking  to  be  led  ? 

Even  now  the  meaning  of  events  is 
misread  by  the  people.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising. From  the  outset  of  the  war  I 
have  been  thrown  into  the  company  of 
practically  every  one  of  our  leading 
statesmen,  and  I  have  found  them  all 
wrong  in  their  forecast  without  excep- 
tion. They  genuinely  believed  in  a 
short  war.  The)-  prophesied  its  con- 
clusion in  anything  from  three  to  nine 
months.  They  jeered  at  a  less  opti- 
mistic view,  and  hardly  one  of  them 
but  held  that  before  now  the  British 
army,  accompanied  by  political  pleni- 
potentiaries, would  be  marching 
through  Berlin. 

SUPPORT  LORD  KITCHENER. 

During  a  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  differed  from 
Mr.  Balfour.  But  I  cannot  understand 
his  meaning  when  he  lays  so  much 
stress  upon  German  miscalculation.  It 
amounts  to  so  very  little.  The  Ger- 
mans undoubtedly  had  high  hopes  of 
achieving  more  than  they  have  accom- 
plished, but  is  not  this  the  universal 
failing  of  aggressive  nations  ? 

The  real  question  for  us  is  not  what 
Germany  hoped  to  achieve,  but  what 
she    has    achieved  ;      and    if    German 


statesmen  miscalculated  so  did  ours. 
Have  we  all  forgotten  the  "  steam 
roller  "  theory,  which  was  in  the  mouth 
of  every  politician  and  in  the  pages  of 
every  newspaper  ? 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  vast 
host  of  miscalculators  and  optimists. 
That  was  Lord  Kitchener,  and  to  him 
we  owe  the  army  we  have  got.  If  he  is 
not  interfered  with,  and  if  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  spontaneous  gift  to  him 
of  the  supreme  effort  of  the  nation,  he 
may  even  now  avert  a  defeat,  which 
otherwise  is  inevitable.  For  we  can 
never  forget  that  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  point  of  view  asserted  over 
and  over  again  by  all  of  us,  any  stop- 
page of  the  war  short  of  a  complete 
victory  by  the  Allies  spells  defeat. 

There  should  be  no  further  miscal- 
culation, just  as  there  should  be  an  end 
of  an  academic  optimism,  which  has 
made  and  is  making  us  the  laughing 
stock  of  our  enemies. 

GERMAN    CONCENTRATION    GREATER. 

I  have  seen  more  of  this  war,  from 
diverse  aspects  along  the  long  line  of 
the  western  front,  than  any  one  of  our 
countrymen.  I  have  been  with  the 
French  and  English  armies  for  many, 
many  months,  and  1  have  come  into 
contact  with  nearly  all  of  those  en- 
gaged in  conducting  this  vast  military 
operation. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  me  is 
that  Germany  is  stronger  than  we  are 
in  the  personal  guidance  of  the  war,  as 
well  as  in  the  concentrated  purpose  of 
her  j^eople. 

Within  these  islands  Lord  Kitchener 
is  the  only  man  who  appears  to  pos- 
sess the  insight  and  judgment  neces- 
sary to  control  world-wide  military 
operations.  In  war  'a  multitude  of 
counsel  means  confusion  always,  and 
we  have  suffered  and  suffer  still  from 
our  reluctiuice  to  part  in  war  from 
mechanism  that  is  effective  in  peace. 
Yet  in  1757  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
similar  plight,  when  mercifully  Mr. 
Pitt  took  the  helm. 

Secondly,  the  essential  concentration 
of  effort  to  obtain  the  largest  output 
with  the  minimum  of  cost,  both  in  men 
and  material,  is  lacking. 
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If  victory  comes  to  us,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  long  road.  This  is  the  vital 
reason  for  economising  our  resources 
in  men  and  money,  and  in  ])utting 
every  man  and  every  penny  to  its 
highest  use.  Our  people  have  done 
well,  but  not  as  well  as  they  would 
have  done  had  their  leaders  been  frank 
and  sincere. 

RULES   THAT  WE    SHOULD   OBSERVE. 

I  have  tried  to  formulate  the  cardinal 
principles  of  that  equality  of  sacrifice 
which  we  should  all  \)C  eager  to  make. 

1.  No  one  should  consent  to  make  financial 
profit,  directly  or  indirei  tly,  nut  of  the  war. 

2.  Every  man  and  woman  should  agree 
to  accept  the  rate  of  wage  fixed  by  a  State 
authority. 


i.  Kvt-ry  man  should  agree  to  go  wher- 
(  vir  Lord  Kit(  htMier  tells  him,  even  to  death, 

4  We  should,  all  of  us,  insist  that  these 
"hli^ations  be  imix)sed  by  law,  for  the  sake 
of  unity  and  order,  as  a  token  of  our  deter- 
mination never  to  sheathe  the  sword  until 
our  pk-dges  to  humanity  and  civilisation 
arc  redeemed.  * 

To  put  out  one  ounce  less  than  the 
full  strength  of  the  nation,  when  the 
cost  of  three  millions  a  day  is  being 
incurred,  is  the  height  of  criminal  folly. 
To  shirk  necessary  legislation  required 
to  enable  Great  Britain  to  put  her 
whf^^le  weight  in  the  struggle  because  of 
|K)litiral  shibboleths  is  to  cover  a  splen- 
did j>eople  with  ridicule. 


THE    HIGH    EXPLOSIVE   SHELL   AT    WORK. 


Since  the  terrible  shortage  of  ammu- 
nition in  Great  Britain  was  brought 
home  to  us  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
frank  utterances,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  high  exj^losive  shell, 
but  I  have  met  j^eople  whc,  even  yet,  do 
not  quite  understand  the  difference  l:>e- 
tween  the  types  of  shells  in  use  at  the 
front.  Mr.  E.  Alexander  Powell,  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  makes  the 
matter  clear  in  a  few  words.  Writing 
in   Scribners,  he  says:  — 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
two  types  of  shell  in  common  use  to-day — 
shrapnel  and  hiffh  explosive— and  that  they 
are  used  for  entirely  different  purposes,  and 
produce  entirely  (iitfcreii.t  results.  Shrapnel, 
which  is  intended  only  for  use  against  in- 
lantry  in  the  open,  or  when  lightly  en- 
trench<'d,  is  a  shell  with  a  very  thin  steel 
bodv  and  a  small  bursting  charge,  generally 
of  low-power  explosive,  in  the  base.  Hy 
means  of  a  time  fuse  the  j)rf>jectile  is  made 
to  burst  at  some  little  distance  short  of  the 
target,  the  explosion  of  the  weak  charge 
breaking  the  thin  steel  rase  and  liberating 
the  bullets,  which  fly  forward  with  the 
velocity  of  the  shrapnel,  scattering  much  as 
do  the  pellets  from  a  shotgun.  /Vt  a  range 
oi  35f)o  yards  the  bullets  of  the  British  18- 
pound  shrapnel,  t,~^  in  number,  cover  a 
space  of  .:5o  yards  long  and  -jo  yards  wide — 
an  area  of  more  than  one  and  a-half  acres. 
Though  terribly  effective  against  infantry 
attacks  or  unprotected  batteries,  shrapnel 
are  wholly  useless  against  fortified  positions, 
strongly  built  houses,  or  deep  and  well- 
planned  entreochments.  The  difference  be- 
tween shrapnel  and  high-explosive  is  the 
difference  between  a  shotgun  and  an  elephant 
rifle.  The  high-explosive  shell,  which  is 
considerably     stronger     than     the     shrapnel. 


contains  no  bullets,  but  a  charge  of  high- 
<  xplosive — in  the  French  service  melinite,  in 
the  British  usually  lyddite  (which  is  picric 
■icid  melted  with  a  little  vaseline),  and  in 
the  (ieiman  army  trinitrotoluene.  The 
effect  of  high-explosive  is  far  more  concen- 
trated than  that  of  shrapnel,  covering  only 
one-fifteenth  of  the  area  affected  bv  the 
latter.  Though  shrapnel  has  practically  no 
effect  on  barbed-wire  entanglements  or  on 
(  oncrete,  and  very  little  on  earthworks,  high- 
exi)losive  shells  of  the  same  calibre  destroy 
everything  in  the  vicinity,  concrete,  wire  en- 
t.mglemcnts,  steel  shields,  guns,  and  even 
the  trenches  themselves  disappearing  like  a 
dynamited  stump  before  the  terrific  blast. 
Ihe  men  holding  the  trenches  are  driven 
into  tlieir  dugf)uts,  and  may  be  reached 
even  there  by  high-explosive  shells  fired 
from  high-angle  howitzers. 

The  immense  importance  of  tlie  high 
explosive  shell  in  this  war  is  of  course 
due  to  the  special  nature  of  the  conflict. 
ro-da\'  we  have  no  ojx^n  fighting  in 
the  field,  the  struggle  has  developed 
into  a  fortress  warfare  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale.  There  are  still  those 
who  imagine  that  the  French,  and  lirit- 
ish,  and  Belgians,  will  be  able  to  ham- 
mer their  way  through  the  Gennan 
trenches  and  hurl  the  invaders  back  into 
their  own  country.  After  reading  what 
Mr.  Powell  has  to  say  of  the  (ierman 
trenches,  which  he  has  actually  seen, 
and  which  he  has  constantly  watched 
from  French  observation  posts,  they 
will  realise  better  the  state  of  dead- 
lock  in  the  west.  'He  writes:  — 

The  Germans  are  not  simply  entrenched. 
They  have  protected  themselves  with  masses 
of  concrete  and  steel  armour,  so  that  the  so- 
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called  trenches  are  in  reality  concrete  fori?, 
with  shields  of  armour-plate,  protected .  by 
the  most  ingfenious  wire  entangrlements  and 
other  obstructions  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
devise,  and  defended  by  machine  guns 
mounted  behind  steel  plates  and  capable  of 
firing-  a  thousand  shots  a  minute,  in  the 
enormous  proportion  of  one  to  every  fifty 
naen.  That  is  the  sort  of  wall  through  which 
the  Allies  have  ,to  break  if  they  are  to  win 
this  war.  In  order  to  pave  the  way;  for  an 
infantry  attack  on  a  German  position  of 
this  description  near  Arras,  the  French  fired 
two  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  higrh-ex- 
plosives  in  a  single  day — and  the  scouts 
came  back  to  report  that  not  a  barbed-wire 
entanglement,  Ti  trench,  or  a  living  human 
being  remained.  During  the  same  battle 
the  British,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  high- 
explosive  ammunition,  were  able  to  precede 
their  attack  by  only  forty  minutes  of  shell 
fire.  This  was  wholly  insufficient  to  clear 
away  the  entanglements  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, and,  as  a  result,  the  men  were  literally 
mowed  down  by  the  German  machine  guns. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  staggering  expense 
of  modern  artillery  tire,  I  might  mention 
that  the  Germans,  during  the  crossing  of 
the  San.  fired  seven  hundred  thousand  shells 
in  four  hours. 

Nowadays,  to  make  any  impression 
on  entrenchments  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
on  thousands  of  belching  guns  just  as 
a  fireman  turns  on  the  water-hose  to 
subdue  a  hre.  "  There  are."  says  Mr. 
Powell.  "  no  words  between  the  covers 
of  a  dictionary  which  can  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  one  of  these 
great  artillery  actions  is  like.  One  has 
to  see,  and  hear,  it." 

Buildings  of  brick  and  stone  collapse  as 
though  they  were  built  of  cards.  Whole 
towns  are  razed  to  the  ground  as  a  city  of 
tents  would  be  levelled  by  a  cyclone.  Trees 
are  snapped  off  like  carrots.  Gaping  holes 
as  large  as  cottage  cellars  suddenly  appear 
in  the  fields  and  in  the  stone-paved  roads. 
Geysers  of  smoke  and  earth  shoot  high  into 
the  air.  The  fields  are  strewn  with  the 
shocking  remains  of  what  had  once  been 
men  :  bodies  without  heads  or  arms  or  legs  : 
legs  and  arms  and  heads  without  bodies. 
Dead  horses,  broken  waggons,  bent  and 
shattered  ecjuipment  are  everywhere.  The 
noise  is  beyond  all  description — yes,  beyond 
all  conception.  It  is  like  a  close-"by  clap  of 
thunder  which,  instead  of  lasting  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  lasts  for  hours.  There  is 
no  diminution  to  the  hell  of  sound,  not  even 
a  momentary  cessation.  The  ground  heaves 
and  shudders  beneath  yoiir  feet.  You  find  it 
difficult  to  breathe.  Your  head  throbs  until 
you  think  that  it  is  about  to  burst.  You  feel 
as  though  your  ear-drums  had  been  shat- 
tered. The  very  atmosphere  palpitates  to 
the  tremendous  detonations.  The  howl  of 
the   shell-storm   passing   overhead   gives   you 


the  feeling  that  the  skies  are  falling.  Incon- 
ceivably, awe-inspiring  and  terrifying  as  is  a 
modern  artillery  action,  one  eventually  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it,  but  I  have  never  yet 
met  the  person  who  could  say  with  perfect 
truthfulness  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
fire  of  the  German  siege  cannon. 

Mr.  Powell  mentions  that  the  whole 
country  side  from  the  Aisne  straight 
away  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  is  one  vast 
network  of  trenches  and  barbea-wire 
entanglements.  The  implicit  confidence 
the  French  now\have  in  their  army  and 
its  ultimate  success,  is  shown  by  the 
way  m  which  the  impoverished  peas- 
ants, witn  stout  hearts  and  smiling 
faces,  have  set  to  work  to  rebuild  tneir 
homes  and  till  their  fields. 

After  watching  a  great  review  of 
French,  Senegalese,  Moroccans  and 
Chasseurs  (V Afriques,  he  is  forced  to 
confess  the  French  army  the  most  effi- 
cient killing  machine  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  "  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  even- 
taail}'«  going  to  do  the  business."  It 
has,  in  his  opinion,  "  all  or  nearly  all 
the  merits  of  the  German  organisation 
■with  the  human  element  added''  He 
had  imagined  that  the  new  field  uni- 
form of  the  French  army  was  greatly 
inferior  to  the  German  greenish  grey, 
but  he  has  quite  changed  his  mind  now. 
The  Dragoons  still  stick  to  their  suici- 
dal uniform  of  scarlet  breeches  and 
blue  tunic,  and  the  second  line  troops 
still  wear  the  traditional  brick-red 
trousers   and    kepis. 

Mr.  Powell  had  the  unique  experience 
of  having  a  French  battery  go  into  ac- 
tion for  his  particular  benefit.  The 
guns  were  of  the  new  105  millimetre 
model,  which  are  claimed  to  be  as  much 
superior  to  the  famous  75's  as  the  lat- 
ter are  to  all  other  field  artillery.  The 
particular  battery  in  question  had  been 
in  the  same  position  for  three  months, 
and  though  not  a  day  went  by  when  it 
was  not  under  fire,  and  though  many  of 
the  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded, 
the  gunners  have  never  seen  the  target 
at  which  they  are  firing,  and  have  never 
yet  seen  a  German  soldier !  This 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  impersonality 
of  modern  war. 
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IRRESOLUTE   ROUMANIA. 


Writing  in  T/ie  Contemporary  Review, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  has  lonj^  made  a 
special  study  of  the  ix)litics  of  the  Near 
East,  pass<'s  interesting  comnient  on  thf- 
psychology  of  the  Balkan  States,  the 
Roumanian  leader,  Brafiano,  whom  Dr. 
Dillon  designates  as  "  virtually  the  dic- 
tator of  Roumania  in  the  same  sense  and 
to  a  like  extent  that  Giolitti  was  the 
dictator  of  Italy,"  Roumania's  territo- 
rial demands  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
her  opj)ortunity. 

Of  John  Bratiano.  chief  of  the 
Roumanian  Liberal  Party,  Dr.  Dillon 
says  that  as  the  son  of  an  eminent  and 
respected  statesman  he  entered  public 
life  "encircled  l)v  the  halo  of  his 
father's  prestige.  Gifted  with  consider- 
able powers,  he  owes  more  to  birth  than 
to  hard  work  and  self-discipline."  He 
has  become  the  real  ruler  of  Roumania 
with  a  mininmm  of  effort  on  his  part. 
If  he  should  declare  war  against  Aus- 
tria, Dr.  Dillon  believes  that  the  decision 
would  be  generally  acclaimed  through- 
out Roumania.  Just  how  far  Bratiano 
can  go  in  subordinating  national  ideals 
to  party  and  personal  interests  Dr.  Dil- 
lon docs  not  pretend  to  say.  Ho  is  in- 
clmed  to  believe  that  the  weight  of  such 
public  opinion  and  sentiment  as  exist 
in  Roumania  is  on  the  side  of  the 
ojipr>sition  leader,  Take  Joncscu,  who 
would  merge  Roumania's  territorial  de- 
mands in  the  higher  aims  of  the  civil- 
ised peoples  of  Europe,  and  having 
helped  to  secure  these,  to  establish  a 
moral  claim. 

Roumania's  position  at  the  j^resenl 
juncture  of  her  fortunes  is  sunmiarised 
in  the  following  imaginary  statement 
attributed  by  Dr.  Dillon  to  Premier 
Bratiiuio  himself  : 

"The  choice  between  helli>ferencv  .md  ncu 
trality  must  be  determined  solely  by  the  bal- 
ance of  territ()ri;d  advantajj^os  which  is  of- 
fered by  each.  We  caiuiot  afford  to  repeat 
the  mistake  we  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Turkisii  war,  when,  in  return  for 
heavy  sacrifices  of  blood  and  money,  we 
were  bereft  of  one  of  our  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces and  were  ffiven  a  barren  tract  of  land 
with  indefensible  frontiers  and  the  undying' 
enmity  of  its  Hulg.irian  owners.  This  time 
there  must  be  advantajfeous  terms  clearly 
specified,  adeqTi.itelv  guaranteed,  and  unless 


they  outweijfh  those  which  we  can  obtairt 
from  the  other  side  in  return  for  mere  in- 
action, wc  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  reject 
them." 

In  his  conversation  with  the  Russi«ui 
minister  at  Bucharest,  the  Premier  made 
the.se  demands  :  Transylvania,  part  of 
the  Banat  of  Temsvar,  the  Roumanian 
districts  of  Bukowina,  and  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Crishana  and  Marmaros. 
As  Dr.  Dillon  views  the  matter,  those 
demands  do  not  seem  unfair  or  immo- 
derate. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  possibilities 
of  a  Roumanian  campaign.  Dr.  Dillon 
finds  that  the  nation  now  has  it  in  her 
]i(twer  to  put  in  the  field  about  half  a 
million  men.  In  the  first  line  she  could 
place  ^bout  six  army  corps,  numbering^ 
some  300,000  soldiers  in  all.  Dr.  Dillon 
thinks,  however,  that  the  value  of  these 
troops  as  a  contribution  to  the  conflict 
would  be  trebled  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  strategical  position  they  would 
occuj^y,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  the 
Russians  in  the  direction  of  Bukowina 
and  pressing  the  Austro-Hungarians  on 
their  flank.  It  is  well  to  appreciate  this 
.idvantage  at  its  full  value,  but  by  ask- 
ing too  much  in  terms  of  territorial 
concessions  it  is  Dr.  Dillon's  opinion 
that  the  Roumanian  Premier  runs  the 
danger  of  obtaining  nmch  less  than  is 
now  offered.  "  The  hour  for  a  decision 
has  struck,  because  the  present  conjunc- 
ture enables  the  Roumanians  to  offer  the 
highest  measure  of  help  to  the  Allies, 
and  to  secure  the  largest  returns.  No 
.State,  not  even  Serbia,  will  gain  as  much 
hy  so  little  outlay  as  Roumania." 

To  support  his  contention  that  delay 
IS  dangerous  and  may  prove  fatal,  Dr. 
Dillon  suggests  two  conceivable  con- 
summations, either  of  which  would  ma- 
terially change  the  conditions  of  the 
war  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  impair 
the  worth  of  Roumania's  assistance:  — 

.Suppose  the  Teutons  contrive  to  drive  the 
Russians  clean  out  of  P'astern  Galicia,  or  even 
to  immobilise  their  forces  there,  Austria, 
freed  from  the  Slav  incubus,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  fortify  herself  in  Transylvania 
so  effectually  as  to  render  the  conquest  of 
that  province  a  task  which  would  dismay  not 
onlv  those  army  chiefs  who  are  at  present 
in  favour  of  rcmaininj?  inactive,  but  also 
those    who    are    impatient    to    liberate    their 
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Roumanian  brethren  from  the  misrule  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  And  this  state  oi 
thirifi-s,  of  which  an  account  would  have  to 
be  rendered,  not  to  any  foroij^n  State,  but  to 
M.  Bratiano's  own  countrymen,  is  hardly 
the  ffoal  towards  which  a  common-sense 
leader  would  deliberately  strive.  To  risk 
the  whole  for  the  sake  of  a  small  part  is  not 
a  speculation  worthy  of  a  statesman. 

The   other   eventuality    is    a    decisive   Rus- 
sian  success  in  Galicia,  the  reoccupation  of 


Bukowina,  and  such  a  strong-  military  posi- 
tion as  would  render  Roumania's  co-opera- 
tion superfluous.  What  would  then  happen 
hardly  needs  explicit  mention.  Political 
motives,  which  Hung-ary — who  is  determined 
to  outlive  the  present  European  cataclysm 
at  any  and  every  cost — would  not  be  slow  to 
supply,  mifi^ht  move  the  .\llies  regretfully 
to  make  terms  with  that  State  which  would 
leave  the  Roumanian  frontiers  where  they  are 
to-dav. 


KOREA'S    PROGRESS    UNDER   JAPAN. 


Even  the  mo.st  outspoken  of  the  critics 
of  Japan  in  its  relations  with  China — - 
who  frequently  point  to  the  political 
fate  of  Korea  as  indicating  what  will 
happen  to  the  Chinese  Empire — are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  people  of  the 
one-time  Hermit  Kingdom  have  profited 
materially  in  the  five  years  since  its  an- 
nexation by  Japan. 

As  an  instance  of  this  feeling  we 
quote  the  editor  of  The  Far  Eastern  Re- 
view (Shanghai),  who  pauses  in  the 
midst  of  a  scathing  denunciation  of 
Japanese  diplomacy  to  pay  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  Japanese  administration : 

^  Japan  foug-ht  two  wars  ostensibly  to  secure 
Korea's  independence,  which  Japan  solemnly 
guaranteed,  only  to  annex  the  country  when 
she  felt  assured  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference by  any  other  nation.  This  must 
not  be  taken  as  advancing  the  view  that 
the  loss  of  independence  has  involved  any 
material  loss  to  the  Korean  people.  Rather 
has  there  been  a  gain.  The  currency  of  the 
country,  which  was  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion, has  been  placed  on  a  sound  basis  ;  the 
leg-al  administration,  which  was  a  scoff  and 
a  by-word,  has  been  reformed  and,  if  not 
perfect,  is  distinctly  better  than  it  used  to 
be  ;  while  necessary  public  works  have  been 
initiated  and  in  many  instances  completed. 

Korea  was  formally  annexed  by 
Japan  in  August,  1910,  after  being  gov- 
erned for  some  years  under  a  protec- 
torate. Prior  to  the  advent  of  Japanese 
direction,  the  native  population  of  ap- 
proximately 15,000,000  existed  in  ap- 
parent contentment  under  almost  pri- 
mitive conditions.  Matters  were  grow- 
ing worse  rather  than  better. 

The  world  had  looked  upon  Korea  as 
the  natural  outlet  for  Japanese  energy 
and  Japanese  emigration  ;  and  with  that 
idea  perhaps  chiefly  in  mind  the  admin- 
istrative authorities — -headed  by  the 
Governor-General,  Count  Terauchi — set 
out,  immediately  after  annexation,  to 
bring  conditrions  more  nearly  up  to  Jap- 


anese standards.  The  results  of  their 
endeavours  are  set  forth  in  what  has 
been  aptly  entitled  a  "  Report  on  Re- 
forms and  Progress  in  Chosen  (Korea)," 
covering  the  years  191 2  and  191 3. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that,  Japan 
having  passed  through  two  costly 
though  successful  wars,  the  finances  of 
the  empire  necessitated  a  policy  of  re- 
trenchment and  the  postponement  of 
certain  proposed  public  undertakings. 

A  new  educational  system  w-as 
evolved,  displacing  a  curriculum  which 
consisted  principally  of  a  study  of  the 
Chinese  classics.  There  is  now  provided 
a  four-year  course  in  the  common 
schools,  a  higher-school  system  of  four 
years,  and  one  special  school  or  college. 
Most  of  the  higher  grades  give  indus- 
trial training  in  order  to  enable  gradu- 
ates to  obtain  a  livelihood.  One  hun- 
dred new  public  schools  were  opened  in 
a  single  year,  bringing  the  total  to  340 
with  44,000  students.  Japanese  is  taught 
as  the  national  language,  but  Korean  is 
a  regular  subject  of  stud}\ 

As  agriculture  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation, the  Government  directed  its  en- 
ergies toward  improving  conditions  and 
encouraging  productive  undertakings. 
A  technical  expert  was  appointed  for 
each  province,  model  farms  and  seed- 
ling stations  were  established,  and  im- 
proved seeds  and  fertilisers  were  distri- 
buted. 

Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  food  and 
also  of  export,  and  the  authorities  ex- 
erted their  efforts  to  improve  rice  culti- 
vation, with  the  result  that  the  produc- 
tion increased  20  per  cent,  in  the  first 
two  years  after  annexation.  Climatic 
and  soil  conditions  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula  are  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  especially  the  Ameri- 
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can  species  Under  encouragement  from 
the  Government,  the  production  of  this 
species  had  increased  sixfold  by  1912, 
and  measures  already  adopted  indicate 
that  by  1917  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  will  exceed  ;^i. 000.000  It  was 
worth  about  ^ 20,000  in  1909.  Another 
aim  of  the  Government  is  to  develop 
silkworm  culture,  particularly  as  a 
means  of  affording  a  suitable  industry 
for  women. 

The  need  of  conserving  the  forests 
was  early  recognised.  Suitable  regula- 
tions were  adojited,  planting  encour- 
aged, and  young  trees  distributed.  Dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  nearly 
9,txAOOO  trees  were  distributed  free  of 
charge,  and  on  Arbor  Day  more  than 
I0,cx30,ooo  trees  were  planted. 

Those  who  remember  the  achievements 
of  the  sanitary  experts  with  the  Jap- 
anese armies  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  leftrn  that  in 
Korea  the  deaths  from  epidemic  dis- 
eases—chiefly smallpox,  dysentery,  and 
cholera — decreased  from  1520  in  1910 
to  965  in  1912.  Where  medical  facili- 
ties are  poor,  qualified  physicians  are 
attached  to  police  stations.  Besides 
their  official  duties  they  extend  medical 
aid  to  the  people  in  general,  and  furnish 
medicines  to  Korean  patients  either  free 
or  at  a  low  price.  Every  dwelling-house 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  under  police  in- 
spection twice  a  year. 


Extensive  highway'  improvements 
iiave  iDcen  undertaken,  with  the  twofold 
oijjecl  of  faalitating  coummnication 
and  assisting  in  the  productive  exploi- 
tation of  the  country.  During  the  first 
thn^e  years  of  Japanese  control.  5800 
miles  of  highways  were  constructed  by 
the  central  and  local  governments. 

To  the  single  railway  line  that  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  the 
Jaj^ariese  have  added  a  branch  to  each     . 
I  oast  (the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of     f 
Japan),     increasing     the     mileage     by 
nearly  50  j^r  cent. 

f-^usan,  the  terminus  of  the  trunk  line 
and  the  port  nearest  to  Japan,  has  be- 
come the  chief  centre  of  foreign  trade, 
outstripping  Chemulpo,  the  seaport  of 
.Se<jul.  Exports  and  imports  have 
doubled  since  1908,  Japan  doing  twice 
as  nmch  business  with  Korea  as  all 
other  nations  combined. 

The  Imjierial  Japanese  Government 
has  allowed  £"1,200.000  yearly  for 
Korean  administration,  besides  estab- 
lishing a  Donation  Fund  of  about 
ii^ 1 ,800,000,  the  interest  from  which  is 
expended  upon  imdertakings  for  afford- 
ing means  of  livelihood,  and  upon  edu-  ? 
cational  and  relief  works.  In  other  re- 
spects the  modern  administration  and 
tievelo])ment  of  Korea  has  been  sup- 
ported li\'  the  ordinar}'  revenues  and  by 
jiul)lic  loans,  incurred  since  annexation, 
totalling  less  than  ;^3.ooo,ooo. 


MAETERLINCK    ON    HEROISM. 


One  of  the  most  painful  accompani- 
ments f)f  the  European  conflict  ha,s 
been  the  disheartening  spectacle  of 
famous  men  in  one  and  another  country 
belching  forth  poisonous  fumes  of 
hatred  and  misprision  for  their  oppon- 
ents, without  any  sign  of  the  moder;i 
tion  and  justice  the  world  ought  to  Iw 
abU-  to  expect  from  its  intellectual 
leaders.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  tf) 
find  so  great  a  man  as  Mneterhnck— a 
native,  too,  of  the  most  cruelly  wounded 
country  of  all  -singing  no  song  ol 
hate,  but  rapt  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  marvellous  heroism  dis- 
played in  the  field  by  the  soldiers  of  all 
the  warring  nations  His  ver\'  beautiful 
essay  entitled   "  Heroism  "  will   doubt- 


lt^,s  eventually  appear  in  full.  Mean- 
while we  are  glad  to  give  extracts  from 
it  as  it  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Les 
.\nnfilrs  (Paris). 

What  moves  the  great  Belgian  most 
IS  the  unexpected  fact  that  the  modem 
fighting  man  is  essentially  more  heroic 
than  the  soldier  of  ruder  and  more  pri- 
mitive days.    He  observes  :  — 

(^ne    of    the    most    consoling    surprises    of 
this    w.ir    is   the   unexpected    and    apparently 
vrcMf'ral    heroism   which   it   has    suddenly   re- 1 
veiled    amonff    all    the    peoples    taking    part  f 
tlierein.     One  would  have  believed  that  cour- 
age,   moral    and    physical    endurance,    abne- 
K-aiion,    for;?etfulness    of    self,    entire   renun- 
I  i.ition    of    comfort,    the    capacity    for    self- 
jacriticc.   and  the   facing^  of  death  belongred 
only  to  the  races  which  are  the  most  primi- 1 
tive.   the   least    happv.    the   least   intelligent,: 
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the  least  capable  of  reasoninsr,  of  realising 
dang-er,  and  of  representing  by  the  imagi- 
nation the  fearsome  abyss  which  separates 
this  life  from  the  one  of  which  we  know 
naught. 

In  fact,  one  was  about  ready  to  persuade 
himself  that  wars  would  be  extinguished 
some  day  for  mere  lack  of  soldiers  ;  that  is, 
for  lack  of  men  blind  enough  or  unhappy 
enough  to  hazard — for  the  sake  of  an  idea 
more  or  less  invisible,  as  are  all  ideas,  the 
only  incontestable  realities  which  each  of 
us  possesses  here  below — his  health,  his  com- 
fort, the  integrity  of  his  body,  and,  above 
all,  of  his  life.     .     .     . 

It  was  the  more  natural  to  yield  to  the 
weight  of  such  reasoning,  since  in  the  mea- 
sure that  existence  has  become  pleasanter, 
and  our  nerves  more  sensitive,  the  means  of 
destruction  in  war  have  become  more  cruel, 
more  implacable,  and  more  irresistible.  It 
seemed  more  and  more  probable  that  no  man 
would  be  able  to  support  the  infernal  hor- 
rors of  a  battlefield,  and,  after  the  first 
hecatombs,  the  hostile  armies,  officers  and 
soldiers,  seized  by  an  incoercible  panic, 
would  turn  and  flee,  in  a  natural  and  simul- 
taneous weakness,  from  the  superhuman 
scourges  which  have  surpassed  the  most 
monstrous  previsions  of  those  who  let  them 
loose. 

However,  it  is  exactly  the  contrary 
which  ha.s  come  to  pass,  declares  M. 
Maeterlinck,  and  he  proves  his  point  by 
references  to  history  and  olden  rom- 
ance. He  bids  us  take  note  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  Homer's  heroes,  the  very  arche- 
types of  the  world's  ideal  heroes,  re- 
marking on  their  fear  of  wounds  as 
well  as  of  death,  and  declaring  that 
their  combats  were  more  decla'matory 
than  bloody. 

Moreover,  the  fighting  men  were  pro- 
fessionals, picked  and  trained  men, 
there  being  no  question  in  the  middle 
ages,  even,  of  a  conscript  nation  force'd 
to  bear  arms.  Finally,  most  of  the 
olden  wars  were  ended  by  two  or  three 
decisive  battles.  Hastings,  Bannock- 
burn,  Agincourt,  Bosworth  Field,  and 
Naseby,  occur  at  once  to  the  British 
reader.  Even  in  these  one  might  feel 
reasonably  sure  of  not  having  more  than 
one  chance  in  twenty  or  thirty  of  being 
killed. 

Now  all  is  changed,  and  death  itself  is  no 
longer  similar  to  what  it  used  to  be.  At 
least,  one  saw  it  face  to  face,  one  knew 
whence  it  came  and  who  sent  it.  Its  form 
was  terrible,  but  it  remained  human. 
In  the  present  day  it  adds  to  all  its  horrors 
the  intolerable  fearsomeness  of  mystery.  It 
no  longer  has  a  visage,  nor  habits,  nor  hours 
of  slumber  and  of  relaxation.  It  is  always 
at  full  tension,  everywhere  present.     .       .     . 


surging  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  em- 
erging from  the  earth  and  falling  from  the 
heavens,  indefatigable,  inevitable,  occupying 
all  space,  occupying  all  time,  lasting  for 
days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  without  a  min- 
ute of  interrxiption,  without  a  second  of  re- 
mission. 

In  other  days,  our  author  declarcb, 
heroism  was  a  lofty  peak  where  one 
stood  for  a  sublime  but  'orief  moment, 
to-day  it  is  a  limitless  plain,  as  unin- 
habitable as  a  peak,  but  from  which 
there  is  no  possible  de.scent.  Then,  with 
unmistakable  reference  to  his  unhappy 
native  land,  desolated  Belgium,  he 
says  :  — 

To  have  saved  its  life  it  had  but  to  yi?ld 
to  the  enemy ;  the  invader  would  not  have 
exterminated  it.  A  great  nation  is  never 
exterminated ;  it  is  even  impossible  seri- 
ouslv  to  enslave  it  and  to  render  it  long 
unhappy.  It  had  nothing  to  fear  but  shame. 
.  It  was  no  question,  then,  of  the 
heroism  wihich  is  only  a  final  stand  of  de- 
spair, the  heroism  of  the  animal  brought  to 
bay  and  fighting  blindly  to  delay  for  a 
moment  the  coming  of  death.  No  !  It  was 
a  heroism  freely  assumed,  willed,  acclaimed, 
unanimous ;  heroism  for  an  idea  and  for  a 
sentiment;  that  is,  heroism  in  its  purest, 
most  virgin  form,  an  unmixed  sacrifice  and 
without  a  backward  glance  to  di^ty — duty  to 
one's  self,  to  one's  own  family,  to  humanity, 
and  to  the  future. 

If  life  and  the  absence  of  danger  had  been 
more  precious  than  the  idea  of  honour,  of 
patriotism,  of  fidelity  to  traditions  and  to  the 
race,  there  were,  I  repeat,  means  of  making 
the  choice,  and  never,  perhaps,  in  any  war, 
was  choice  easier,  for  never  were  men  freer 
to  choose.  .  .  .  Can  you  find  a  people, 
even  among  the  greatest,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  war  beside  which  all  others  seem  like 
child's    play,     .     .  who    would    not    have 

wavered,  who  would  not,  at  least  for  an  in- 
stant, have  abased  their  eyes  to  regard  a 
peace  without  glory  ? 

M.  Maeterlinck's  conclusion  is  that 
the  superior  heroism,  both  moral  and 
physical,  evinced  in  this  war  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  civilisation,  though  it  may 
soften  the  body,  increases  the  intelli- 
gence, and  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
intelligence  that  compels  will  power. 
Willie  our  predecessors  seemed  stronger 
than  we,  closer  to  nature,  more  austere, 
more  inured  to  physical  suffering, 
fatigue,  and  death,  he  believes  they 
could  not  and  would  not  have  endured 
the  strain  to  which  modern  soldiers  are 
being  subjected. 

Have  we  not  the  right,  then,  to  conclude 
that  civilisation — contrary  to  what  we  had 
feared— far   from   enervating  man,   from   de- 
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pravinp,  cnffcblinp,  diminishinjj,  and  abas- 
ing^  him,  really  t'levatos,  purifies,  streiiff- 
thens,  and  ennobles  him,  rcndcrinjf  him 
capable  of  unknown  acts  of  sacrifice,  of 
jfenerosity,  and  of  courage? 

It  is  because  civilisation,  even  when  it 
seems  to  corrupt,  adds  to  the  intelligence ; 
and  intelliKfice,  in  the  day  of  trial,  is 
potential  pride,  nobility,  and  heroism.  Here, 
as  I  s.iid  in  the  bes^inninR:,  is  the  unlooked 
for  and  consoling  revelation  of  this  friKhtful 
war;  we  can  definitely  count  upon  man,  ran 
have  full  confidence  in  him,  and  no  lonffer 
fear  that  in  leaving:  primitive  brutality  be- 
hind  him   he  will   lose  his  virile  virtues. 

The   more  he  advances  in  the  conquest  of 


nature  the  more  he  seems  to  att.\ch  himself 
to  m.iterial  welfare  .  .  .  but  the  more, 
at  bottom,  docs  he  become  capable  of  de- 
tachment from  self,  of  self-immolation  for 
the  fij-ood  of  others,  the  better  he  compre- 
hends that  there  is  nothinj?  to  be  compared 
to  the  eternal  life  of  his  dead  and  his  chil- 
dren. .  .  The  future  of  humanity  was 
in  question,  and  the  majfnificent  response 
\\hi<h  comes  to  us  from  everywhere  com- 
pletclv  reassures  us  as  to  the  issue  of  other 
more  formidable  ^trug}fl<"s  which  doubtless 
.uvait  us,  when  we  do  not  combat  our  necrs, 
but  confront  the  more  cruel  and  more  power- 
ful forces  of  the  great,  mysterious  enemies 
which   nature  holds   in   reserve  against   us. 


BOMBARDING    A    CITY    AT   TWENTY-THREE 

MILES'  RANGE. 


rhink,  says  the  American  war  corre- 
spondent, E.  Alexander  Powell,  in 
Scribncr's,  of  bombarding  a  city  at  a 
range  of  twenty-three  miles,  and  ever\- 
shot  a  hit !  That  is  indeed  the  marvel 
of  this  strange,  uncanny,  modern  war- 
fare. Mr.  Powell,  who  was  selected 
from  amongst  all  the  correspondents 
to  officially  represent  British  and 
American  nowsjjapers  on  tlie  I-'rcnch 
front,  ha])j-)cned  to  be  in  Dinikirk  when 
the  Germans  threw  a  dozen  of  their 
gigantic  38  cm.  shells  into  the  town 
from  the  Belgian  front,  over  twent)-- 
three  miles  away.  He  had  been  mider 
the  fire  of  these  siege  guns  before,  in 
Antwerp,  and,  after  his  exjierionce  in 
Dunkirk,  he  hf)pes  that  never  again  will 
it  l:)c  his  fate  to  have  these  awful 
missiles  of  death  fall  in  his  neighlx)ur- 
hood. 

Translated  into  Australian  terms, 
how,  he  asks,  woidd  you  feel  if  you 
were  sleeping  quite  i)eacefully  in — let 
us  say — the  Grand  Hotel,  and  along 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  some- 
thing dropped  from  the  clouds  appar- 
ently, and  in  the  ])avement  of  Spring 
Street  blevN'  a  hole  large  enough  to  bury 
a  horse  in  ?  And  what  would  be  your 
sensations  if.  still  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness  of  your  awakening,  you  ran 
to  the  window  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  s<imething  that  sounded  like 
an  appro.aching  express  train  came 
hurtling  through  the  air  trom  some- 
where near  Mornington,  and,  with  the 
crash  of  an  exploding  powder-mill, 
transformed  the  Town  Hall  into  a  heap 


(jl  pulverised  stone  and  concrete? 
Well,  that  is  i)recisely  what  haj^ened  to 
me  one  beautiful  spring  morning  in 
Dunkirk. 

When  Mr.  Pnwell  reached  the  town 
he  found  that  he  had  been  locatt'd  on 
die  upper  floor  of  the  Hotel  des  Ar- 
ea Jcs.  He  did  not  relish  this,  as  ever 
since  he  was  under  the  bombardment 
of  Zepi)elins  in  Antwerp  he  has  made 
it  a  ]X)int  to  put  as  many  floors  as  jx)s- 
sible  Ix^tween  him  and  the  sky.  He 
thus  descril)es  the  actual  bombard- 
ment :  — 

It  imi>t  have  been  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  was  awakened  by  a  splitting  crash 
whirh  made  my  bedroom  windows  rattle. 
.\  moment  later  came  another  and  then  an- 
other, each  louder  and  therefore  nearer  than 
the  one  preceding.  .\\\  down  the  corridor 
doors  brg.in  to  open,  and  I  heard  voices 
excitedlv  in/iuiring  what  was  happening.  I 
didin't  h.tvc  to  inquire.  I  knew  trom  pre- 
vious exi)ericnce.  .\  German  Taube  was 
r.iining  death  upon  the  city.  Throwing  open 
my  shutters,  I  could  see  the  machine  quite 
plainly,  its  armour  plated  body  gleaming  in 
the  morning  sun  like  polished  silver  as  it 
><we|>t  in  ever-widening  circles  across  the 
sky.  The  anti-aircraft  guns  mounted  on  the 
ramparts  opened  fire,  and  in  the  immedi.Tte 
\icinity  of  the  Taube  fleecy  clouds,  which  I 
knew  for  bursting  shrapnel,  splotched  the 
^ky.  Somewhere  to  the  east  a  pom  pom 
beg.in  its  infernal  trip-hammerlike  clatter. 
An  armoured  c.ir,  evidently  Hritish  from  the 
"  R.\."  painted  on  its  turret,  tore  into  the 
s(|uare  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the  lean  barrel 
of  its  quick-firing  gun  sweeping  the  sky,  , 
and  began  to  send  shell  after  shell  at  the  I 
aerial  intruder.  From  down  near  the  water- 
front came  the  raucous  wail  of  a  steam- 
siren  warning  the  people  to  get  under  cover. 
A  rhurrh-bell  began  to  clang  h.TStily,  im- 
peratively, insistently.  It  seemed  to  say : 
"  To  your  cellars  !     To  your  cellars  I     Hurry  ! 
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.     .     .     Hurr>- !     .     .     .     Hurry  I"  From 

the  belfry  of  the  Church  of  St.  Eloi  a  flag- 
with  blut;  and  white  stripes  was  run  up  as  a 
warninj>r  to  the  townspeople  that  death  was 
abroad.  vSuddenly.  above  the  tumult  of  the 
bells  and  horns  and  hurryinjf  footsteps,  came 
a  new  and  inconceivably  terrifying-  sound:  a 
low,  deep-toned  roar  rapidly  rising-  into  a 
thunderous  crescendo  like  an  express-train 
approaching  from  far  down  the  subway.  As 
it  passed  above  our  heads  it  sounded  as 
thoug-h  a  giant  in  the  sky  were  tearing 
mighty  strips  of  linen.  Then  an  explosion 
which  was  brother  to  an  earthquake.  The 
housetops  seemed  to  rock  and  sway.  The 
hotel  shook  to  its  foundations.  The  pictures 
on  the  wall  threatened  to  come  down.  The 
glass  in  the  windows  rattled  until  I  thought 
that  it  would  break.  From  beyond  the 
house-tops  in  the  direction  of  the  receiving- 
hospital  and  the  railway  station  a  mush- 
room-shaped cloud  of  green-brown  smoke 
shot  suddenly  high  into  the  air.  Out  in  the 
corridor  a  woman  screamed  hysterically  : 
'■  My  God  !  My  God  !  They've  begun  again 
V  ith  the  big  cannon!"  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  as  the  guests 
rusheti  for  the  cellar.  .  .  .  Just  as  I  was 
strugg^ling  with  my  boots,  there  came  an- 
other whistling  roar,  and  another  terrific 
detonation.  Hi^h  in  the  air  above  the 
quivering-  city  still  circled  the  German  aero- 
plane, informing  by  wireless  the  German 
gfunners,  more  than  a  score  of  miles  away 
across  the  Belgian  border,  where  their  shells 
were  hitting.     Think  of  it ! 


Mr.  Powell  found  the  cellars 
crowded,  but  having  seen  what  happens 
.sometimes  to  people  in  the  cellar  when 
a  shell  strikes  the  building,  he  quickly 
reascended  the  stairs,  having  no  desire 
to  end  his  career  like  a  trapped  rat. 
When  he  left  Dunkirk,  by  order  of  the 
Commandant,  whose  guest  he  was,  the 
car  was  instructed  to  go  via  the  quaint 
town  of  Bergues,  to  avoid  the  German 
shells,  but  when  they  got  there  they 
found  that  this  spot  had  also  suffered, 
twelve  38  cm.  shells  having  landed  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  little  town,  and 
it  lay  a  broken  ruin  with  streets  piled 
high  wath  the  brick  and  plaster  of 
vanished  houses. 

One  has  to  see  the  ruin  produced  by  a 
38  cm.  shell  to  believe  it.  If  one  hits  a 
building,  that  building  simply  ceases  to 
exist.  It  crumbles,  disintegrates,  disap- 
pears. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  its  roof 
is  ripped  off  or  that  one  of  its  waMs  is  blown 
away.  I  mean  to  say  that  that  building: 
crashes  to  the  g^round  as  thougrh  flattened 
by  the  hand  of  God.  The  Germans  sent  only 
twelve  of  their  shells  into  Berg-ues,  but  the 
central  pan  of  the  town  looked  like  Market 
Street  in  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake. 
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iiicl  could  have  done  nothing.  No,  on 
that  occasion,  as  Lord  Salisbury,  our 
second  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Confer- 
ence in  Rcrlin,  frankly  stated  later,  "  We 
l)aike;l    the    wron^    horse."       It     is     a 


State.  Everyone  expected  that  the  Bul- 
garian resistance  would  crumple  up. 
In.slead,  in  the  three  days'  battle  at 
Slivnitza,  Prince  Alexander,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  figures  in  recent  history, 
humiliating  thing  to  look  back  over  the  by  his  courage  and  generalship,  utterly 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  and  see  how  a  defeated  the  Serbians,  and  followed 
senseless  fear  and  jealousy  of  Russia  tliem  almost  to  the  gates  of  Belgrade 
has  agiiin  and  again  forced  British  The  ca]Mtal  was  saved  by  Austria,  which 
statesmen  to  back  the  Unspeakable  threatened  to  send  an  army  to  help  the 
Turk,  who,  with  Russia's  iielp.  we  are     Serbs.    The  way  in  which  the  cowardly 

attack  of  the  Serbians,  on  what  every- 
one thought  was  a  helpless  people,  was 
repulsed,  gave  Bulgaria,  for  the  first 
time,  considerable  importance  in  the 
e\es  of  Europe.  East  Roumelia  vas 
definitely  absorbed,  the  Sultan  consent- 
ing. Seroia  escaped  unpunished,  thanks 
to  Austria,  paying  no  indemnity,  and 
surrendering   no   territory. 

KINGS  OF  ROUMANIA  AND  BULGARIA. 
As  the  European  Powers  never  per- 
mitted the  Balkan  races  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  foreign  prince- 
lings were  pitchforked  by  them  into 
the  thrones  they  created  for  their  own 
ends.  Thus  we  find  Roumania  ruled  by 
a  relative  of  the  Kaiser — Ferdinand  I., 
a  liohenzollern.  His  queen  belongs  to 
the  Saxe-Coburg  family,  and  the  Queen 
Dowager  is  the  poetess  "Carmen  Sylva," 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied.  It  was  her 
nephew  the  Powers  made  Mpret  of  Al- 
bania, which  untenable  position  he  re- 
linquished when  the  war  broke  out.  and 
IS  now  fighting  in  the  Prussian  Guards. 
The  Tsar  of  Bulgaria,  long-nosed,  as- 
tute Ferdinand,  is  a  grandson  of  Louis 
Philijipe  of  France,  an  Austro-German, 
a  member  of  the  Saxe-Loburg-Gotha 
family.  He  was  an  officer  in  tlie  Aus- 
trian army,  but  had  been  trained  by  his 
mother.  Princess  Clementine  of  Bour- 
bon-Orleans, one  of  the  most  far-sighted 
of  women,  to  become  ruler  of  some 
))etty   State.      When    gallant,   romantic 


now  intent  on  driving  out  of  Europe. 

THE  FAMOUS  SANJAK. 
rhe  European  wiseacres  confirmed 
Russia's  grip  of  Bessarabia,  but  tried  to 
comiiensate  Roumania  by  filching  a 
little  Bulgarian  territory  and  giving  it 
to  King  Charles.  Ihey  enlarged  Serbia 
— again  at  Bulgaria's  expense— and 
permitted  the  Austrians  to  occup\- 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and,  appa- 
rently repenting  then  of  having  added 
lo  Serbia's  territory,  they  thrust  a  wedge 
between  that  State  and  Montenegro,  tiie 
famous  Sanjak  of  Novo  Bazaar,  over 
which  Austria  assumed  control.  Greece, 
which  had  done  absolutely  nothing  to 
assist  the  Bulgarians  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  was  awarded  Thessaly  by 
the  Powers. 

BULGARS  DEFEAT  SERBS. 
But  perhaps  the  most  mischievous  ot 
all  the  doings  of  the  diplomatists  as- 
sembled at  Berlin  was  to  thrust  Bul- 
garia back  under  the  nominal  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte,  and  to  sejiarate  Eastern 
Roumelia  from  the  new  State.  Seven 
years  later,  however,  the  Bulgarians  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  threw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  and  joined  with  their  northern 
brothers.  So  quickly  do  conditions 
change  in  Europe  that  we  find  Russia 
urging  the  Sultan  to  march  an  army 
into  the  province  to  wrest  it  from  Bul- 
garia, and  England  actively  supporting 
the  Bulgarians  in  their  efforts  to  throw 
off  that  very  domination  England  had 
herself  msisted  on  placing  over  them 
Serbia,  however,  seeing  an  apparently 
splendid  chance  of  grabbing  Bulgarian 


Prince  Alexander  abdicated.  Ferdinand 
applied   for  the  job,  and  got  it. 
ORRENOVITCH  AND  GEORGE VITGH. 
The  late  King  George  of  Greece  was  a 


territory,  declared  war,  and  King  Milan     Dane,  Queen  Alexandra's  brother.     His 
marched  his  army  against  the  devoted     wife  was  a  Russian  princess.     The  pre 
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sent  King,  Constantine,  half  Dane,  half 
Russian,  married  the  Kaiser's  sister. 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  ruled  by 
their  own  Princes.  Nicholas,  King  of 
the  latter  State,  has  a  large  family,  and 
through  it  is  closely  related  to  other 
reigning  houses.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Zorka,  now  dead,  married  the  present 
King  of  Serbia  ;  another,  Helena,  is  now 
Queen  of  Italy,  another  is  married  to 
a  Russian  Grand  Duke,  another  to  a 
German  Duke,  yet  another  to  one  of 
the  Battenberg  Princes.  The  Crown 
Prince  is  married  to  a  German  Princess. 
The  present  King  of  Serbia  is  Peter 
Karageorgevitch,  who  ascended  the 
throne  made  vacant  by  the  ghastly  and 
revolting  assassination  of  King  Alexan- 
der Obrenovitch,  also  a  Serbian  Prince. 
The  feud  between  these  two  ruling 
houses  dates  back  for  over  a  century, 
and  has  given  Serbia  a  sordid  history 
of  assassinations  and  brutal  murders. 

SOWING    dragon's   TEETH. 

Conditions  and  frontiers  in  the  Bal- 
kans remained  as  arranged  at  Berlin 
in  1878,  until  the  Graeco-Turkish  war 
of  1897.  The  Greeks  collapsed  before 
the  Turks,  and  the  latter  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Epirus,  later  known  as 
.Southern  Albania,  which  me  treaty  of 
Berlm  had  given  the  Greeks.  In  1908, 
when  the  Young  Turk  party  was  endea- 
vouring to  democratise  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, Ferdinand  seized  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  himself  Tsar,  and  finally 
freeing  Bulgaria  from  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  That  was  a 
small  matter.  The  serious  event  was  the 
definite  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina by  Austria.  For  thirty  years 
tiie  Austrians  had  been  in  actual  but 
not  official  possession  ;  by  annexing  the 
provinces  Austria  blocked  Serbia's  as- 
pirations, and  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth 
the  harvest  of  which  is  now  being 
reaped. 

A  RED-HEADED  IRISHMAN. 

Finding  their  hopes  of  northern  ex- 
pajision  killed,  the  Serbs  conspired  with 
the  Bulgars  and  Greeks  to  get  another 
outlet  to  the  sea,  directing  their  aims 
towards  Albania  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  region  they  coveted  was  for  the 
most  part  inhabited  by  alien  and  hostile 
races.     Union  between  the  three  Balkan 


States  had  always  proved  impossible, 
so  great  was  the  jealousy  between  them, 
so  hopeless  had  it  been  to  come  to  an)- 
agreement  about  the  division  of  the 
spoils  should  Turkey  be  defeated. 
Venizelos,  the  greatest  statesman  the 
Balkans  have  produced  of  recent  years, 
using  the  red-headed  Irishman,  ex- 
school  teacher  and  journalist,  James 
Bouchier,  as  intermediary,  managed  to 
bring  all  the  three  States  into  line.  An 
agreement  was  arrived  at  which  gave 
Bulgaria  almost  the  frontiers  won  for 
her  by  Russia  at  the  treaty  of  .San 
.Stefano,  handed  the  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  over  to  Greece,  the  rest 
of  Macedonia  and  Albania  to  Serbia. 
Had  the  European  Powers  not  in- 
tervened there  would  have  been  no 
second  Balkan  war,  but  neither  Italy 
nor  Austria  could  tolerate  a  Slav 
power  on  the  Adriatic.  Serbia  was 
therefore  deprived  of  Albania,  and  an 
independent  principality  was  negotiated 
into  existence  to  be  ruled  over  for  seven 
short  months  by  Prince  William  of 
Wied.  This  was  arranged  by  the  Treaty 
of  London. 

THE  VICTORS  DISAGREE. 
Despoiled  of  her  conquests  on  the 
Adriatic  Serbia  determined  to  obtain 
a  window  to  the  outside  world  else- 
where, and  resolved  to  hold  that  portion 
of  Macedonia  she  had  occupied  whilst 
the  Bulgars  were  hammering  the  Turks 
back  to  Constantinople,  instead  of 
handing  it  over  to  Tsar  Ferdinand  as 
arranged.  The  Bulgarians  inflated  with 
victory,  convinced  of  their  invincibility, 
refused  to  compensate  Serbia  for  the 
loss  of  Albania  by  any  concessions  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  deplorable  second 
Balkan  war  broke  out.  Seeing  a  good 
chance  to  pick  Bulgaria's  pocket  whilst 
she  was  engaged  in  conflict  with  her 
quondam  allies,  Roumania  demanded 
Silistria  and  a  strip  of  territory-  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea, 
sending  her  army  into  Bulgaria  to  com- 
pel compliance.  Assailed  on  all  sides 
Bulgaria  collapsed,  and  at  the  peace 
of  Bucharest,  was  compelled  to  agree 
to  the  terms  of  her  neighbours. 

WHEN  GERMANY   STEPPED   IN. 
Whilst  the  quarrel  between  the  Bal- 
kan States  was  going  on,  Enver  Pasha 
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seized  the  opportunity,  and,  deaf  to 
Euroj>ean  portests,  re-occupied  Adrian- 
ople,  and  refused  to  abandon  liis  j)ri7.c. 
Confronted  with  a  /di/  iiccompli,  the 
Powers  acquiesced  in  this  summary 
tenrinj^  up  of  the  hiboriously  evolved 
Treat)-  of  London.  Sulli-n,  resentful, 
and  exhausted,  Bulj^^ana  found  herself 
deprived  of  almost  all  she  had  fought 
for.  True,  she  had  access  to  the  ^gean, 
but  Greece  and  Serbia  and  Turkey  be- 
tween them  hafl  seen  to  it  that  she  had 
no  jiort  there.  She  had  lost  Adrianople, 
lost  Macedonia,  had  added  but  20  per 
cent,  to  her  territor)-,  whilst  Serbia  had 
added  80  per  cent.,  and  Greece  almost 
go  cent.  By  her  arrangement  with 
Greece  Serbia  was  able  to  make  use  of 
SaU>nika,  and  thus  partially  secured 
that  outlet  all  the  Powers,  especiaih- 
Ital)'  and  Austria,  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent  her  getting  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Deserted  by  Russia,  who  ap- 
proved the  demands  of  Roumania,  b)' 
England,  wh(»  refused  to  compel  the 
Turk  to  hanrl  back  Adrianople, 
robbed  -as  they  considered— b}-  Serbia 
and  (irecce  of  the  territory  these  States 
had  in  solemn  treaty  undertaken  to  give 
them,  no  wonder  thi'  Bulgarians  looked 
aln.ut  for  other  helpers  to  give  them 
bark  what  they  considered  their  due. 
Austria  aiul  German)'  were  naturall)' 
qtii'  k  to  seize  the  advantage  of  making 
liulgaria  an  ally  or  a  subject.  It  was 
(ierman  gold  which  relieved  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country,  German  enterprise 
which  set  about  transforming  the  road- 
stead of  Hcdeagatch  into  a  harbour. 
German  rails  which  began  to  arrive  for 
the  railway  to  connect  the  new  seaport 
with  the  capital,  and  we  ma)*  V>e  sure. 
t(»c>,  that  neith<-r  Kru|)p's  nor  Skoda 
lagged  l)ehind  in  sending  supplies  for 
the  re-etjuipping  of  the  Bulgarian  arm)'. 
With  It  all  Bulgaria  managed  to  bar- 
gain well  enough  to  prescr\e  lur  inde- 
|)cnden(e  But  is  is  a  diff<rent  Bul- 
garia 

THK  UfLCAKS  HOLD  THE  KKV. 
The  Bulgars,  who  ever)-  diplomatist 
in  Europe  tlK)Ught  would  be  helpless 
for  a  generation  after  the  "  knock- 
out "  blow  at  Bucharest,  are  on  their  feet 
once  more,  silent,  formidable,  swords 
at   sides,   stripped    of   the   illusions   of 


1912.  when  with  their  allies  the)-  went 
forth,  as  crusaders,  to  liberate  their 
bretiiren  in  Macedonia,  fondly  believing 
there  was  sanctity  in  treaties,  good  faith 
between  nations.  There  stands  Bul- 
garia, her  harvest  reai>ed.  her  manhood 
under  arms,  hand  ujion  hilt,  bargaining, 
and  in  no  hurry  to  strike  hands,  tier 
disillusionment  at  Bucharest  explains 
her  insistence  that  her  troops  must 
occupy  any  territory  promised — no  pro- 
missory notes  for  her.  Possession  at 
once  or  the  deal  is  off. 

SELLING  BULGARIAN  NEUTRALITY. 

It  looks  terribly  as  if  the  Allies  are 
failing  to  arrange  matters  with  Bul- 
garia, are  allowing  German  diplomatists 
to  defeat  them  in  the  Balkans,  and  this 
is  the  most  serious  of  recent  events,  if 
true  Whilst  everyone  is  compelled  to 
admit  the  successes  which  German  Gene- 
rals have  won,  we  all  comfort  ourselves 
that  her  diplomatists  have  committed 
blunder  after  blunder.  If  they  have 
beaten  us  in  the  Balkans  there  is  grave 
cause  for  alarm.  It  may  be  that,  even 
yet,  the  situatitm  may  be  saved.  Bul- 
garia, at  any  rate,  is  quite  frank  in  the 
matter.  Her  neutrality  can  be  bought, 
and  she  is  quite  jirepared  to  .sell  it  to 
both  sides.  She  will  not  join  in  the 
struggle  if  she  can  get  what  she  wants 
w  ithout  fighting.  In  any  case,  whatever 
she  is  offered,  we  may  be  c]uite  sure  that 
clever  Ferdinand  will  only  conclude  an 
offensive  alliance  with  the  Powers  who, 
in  his  opinion,  will  win  in  the  long  run. 
If  he  joins  Cicrman)  it  is  a  bad  sign 
for  us. 

A  UIRD  IN  THE  HAND. 

lie  is  not  likely  to  break  his  neutral- 
ity at  present.  1  f  Germany  has  pro- 
mised him  SerlMan  Macedonia,  he  will  I 
certainly  wait  until  an  Austro-German  f 
army  is  able  to  hand  it  over  to  him. 
Turkey  has  given  him  all  that  part  of 
Thrace  west  of  the  Marit/a  River,  which 
Envcr  Pasha  took  back  after  the  Treaty 
of  I^Hidon,  and  this  virtually  gives  him 
.Xdrianople.  Bulgarian  troops  have  al- 
rcad)-  occupied  the  territory.  Now- 
German)-  will  no  doubt  be  contented 
with  his  continued  neutrality,  whereas 
the  Allies  desire  his  active  assistance. 
The)',  therefore,  have  a  more  difficult  \ 
bargain   to   drive.      They    have   carried 
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on  negotiations,  but  nothing  appears  to 
have  come  of  it.  Serbia  that  is  believes 
in  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  The 
Allies  may  promise  her  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, if  she  will  give  Bulgaria  jMace- 
donia,  but  the  Austrian  provinces  have 
yet  to  be  conquered. 

WHAT  BULGARIA  WANTS. 
Had  Italy  remained  neutral,  Serbia 
would  perha|)s  have  consented  to  the 
handing  over  of  Macedonia,  because 
Albania  would  have  fallen  to  her,  and 
in  Durazzo  she  would  have  secured  a 
fine  seaport.  But  Italy,  it  is  well 
known,  wants  to  make  the  Adriatic  an 
Italian  sea.  She  has  already  occupied 
Avlona,  and  it  is  reported  has  requested 
Serbia  to  evacuate  Durazzo.  She  de- 
mands the  entire  Austrian  front  on  the 
Adriatic,  consequently  Serbia  fears, 
perhaps  quite  wrongly,  that  there  will 
be  little  chance  of  getting  any  outlet 
save  Salonika,  hence  she  is  objurate  to 
Bulgarian  demands.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  just  what  Bulgaria  does  want. 
M.  Radoslavoff,  the  Bulgarian  Premier, 
thus  stated  the  position  to  Mr.  Henry 
Wood  some  weeks  ago  :  — 

REALISING  NATIONAL  IDEALS. 
"  Bulgaria  is  fully  prepared  and 
waiting  to  enter  into  the  present  war 
the  moment  absolute  guarantees  are 
given  her  that  by  so  doing  she  will  at- 
tain that  for  which  the  other  nations 
already  engaged  are  strivmg — namely, 
the  realisation  of  her  national  ideals. 
The  bulk  of  these  aspirations  are  com- 
prised in  Serbian  i\Iacedonia,  which, 
with  its  i,500,cx)0  Bulgarian  population, 
was  pledged  and  assigned  to  us  follow- 
ing upon  the  first  Balkan  war,  and  is 
still  ours  by  the  right  principles  of 
nationality.  When  the  Triple  Entente 
can  assure  us  that  this  territory'  will  be 
returned  to  Bulgaria  and  our  minor 
claims  in  Grecian  Macedonia  and  else- 
where realised  they  will  find  us  ready 
and  waiting  to  fight  with  them.  But 
these  guarantees  must  be  real  and  abso- 
lute. No  mere  paper  ones  can  be  ac- 
cepted. Only  certainty  on  this  point 
can  induce  Bulgarians  again  to  pour 
out  their  blood 


SECURING    GUARANTEES. 

"  Unfortunately  our  aspirations,  if 
realised  as  the  result  of  the  present 
war,  are  not  attainable  by  the  direct 
force  of  our  own  arms.  We  cannot  go 
and  take  the  territories  which  we  feel 
are  rightfully  ours.  Instead,  they  must 
be  ceded  to  us  by  others  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  concourse  of  our  arms  m 
the  general  conflict. 

"  We  have  therefore  accepted  frankly 
and  openly  the  offers  of  both  groups,  of 
Powers  to  negotiate  to  that  end.  Only 
by  dealing  with  both  sides  do  we  feel 
we  can  secure  the  best  guarantees  that 
what  we  desire  will  be  attained. 

FROM   BOTH    SIDES. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  Entente  we  are 
asked  for  a  direct  participation  in  the 
war  with  the  full  concourse  of  our  en- 
tire army  whose  valour  the  whole  world 
knows.  On  the  part  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey,  we  are  only  asked  for 
a  continuation  of  our  neutrality  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  Candidly,  this  latter 
we  are  loth  to  grant.  We  cannot  fore- 
tell what  the  future  holds  for  us.  The 
continuation  of  our  neutrality  for  a 
lesser  period  we  might  concede,  but 
whether  we  remain  neutral  or  whether 
we  fight  the  end  to  be  gained  by  us 
and  the  motives  governmg  our  decision 
remain  always  the  same. 

"  In  these  negotiations  we  have  no 
disposition  to  gain  time.  We  seek  onl\- 
to  gain  absolute  guarantees  for  the  rea- 
lisation of  our  r^ational  ideals.  Bul- 
garia now  has  living  outside  her  borders 
nearly  3,000,000  Bulgarians.  The  bulk 
of  these  inhabit  districts  contiguous 
to  us,  in  which  the\-  constitute  the 
majority,  and  whom  our  national  ideal 
has  united  to  the  fatherland. 

"  Of  this  total  number  half  a  million 
inhabit  Bessarabia  and  another  300,000 
Roumania.  Others  are  in  Thrace,  while 
finally  the  great  bulk  (1,500.000)  inhabit 
Serbian  and  Grecian  Macedonia.  It  is 
there,  we  frankl\-  admit,  that  the  bulk 
of  our  national  aspirations  also  lie,  and 
it  IS  from  there  also  that  thousands. 
rather  than  live  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
have  become  refugees  here.  It  is  also 
almost  exclusively  from  amongst  them, 
and    for    the    same     reason,     that    Bui- 
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;arians  now  in  ♦he  United  States  have 
eimgrated 

FLIGHi  OF  REFUGEES. 

"  This  lack  of  a  united  Fatherland 
creates  for  us  and  for  thehi  a  situation 
as  real  as  it  is  difficult.  Already  we 
have  over  600,000  refugees,  largely  from 
Serbian  and  Grecian  Macedonia.  In- 
deed, half  the  population  of  Sofia  con- 
sists of  refugees.  These  come  witnout 
work  or  means  of  support.  We  cannot 
refuse  to  receive  them  ;  ^hey  are  our 
brothers,  of  our  own  blood.  We  have 
providerl  for  all  these  as  best  we  can. 
Your  own  American  sanitary  philan- 
•  thropic  missions  have  accomplished 
wonders  amongst  them,  but  that  can 
never  be  a  real  solution  of  the  problem 

"  The  onlv  real  solution  is  a  united 
Fatherland,  and  that  is  why  our  people, 
who  have  already  known  the  horrors  of 
two  wars,  are  again  ready  to  pour  out 
their  blood.  Only  this  time  they  must 
have  real  guarantees  that  the  end  for 
which  their  blood  is  shed — the  same  end 
for  which  it  was  shed  during  the  previ- 
ous wars  will  not  be  frustrated.  That, 
too,  1  frankly  state,  is  our  only  aspira- 
tion. 

(iROUNDLESS  FEARS  :> 

"  Amongst  some  Powers  there  is  un- 
easiness lest  should  Bulgaria  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Allies  in  the  Dardanelles 
her  aspirations  might  not  fall  short  of 
Constantinople.  Those  fears  are 
groundless.  International,  commercial. 
and.  political  responsibdilies  attaching 
to  a  city  occupying  the  geographical 
position  of  Constantinople  would  be 
far  too  great  for  a  nation  that  must 
always  remain  small  like  Bulgaria. 
Above  all,  the  call  of  race  is  not  to  us 
from  that  side. 

TURKEY'S  STRENGTH. 
"  While  Bulgaria  is  quite  ready  to 
participate  in  the  war  she  does  not  un- 
der-estimate  the  cost.  She  knows  Tur- 
key is  strong,  far  stronger  than  Europe 
yet  realises.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  every  eventuality.  The 
fatigue  which  our  army  naturally  felt 
at  the  close  of  two  successive  wars  has 
passed,  and  it  is  in  better  condition  and 
better  equipped  than  ever       Organised 


on  the  Russian  military  system,  its  offi- 
cers have  also  studied  in  all  the  lead- 
ing European  military  schools,  and  the 
arm)'  has  now  incorporated  in  it  the 
best  to  be  foun<l  everywhere.  The 
natidn,  too,  is  provisioned  and  prepared 
as  never  before 

GIVE  US  SERBIAN  MACEDONIA  I 
"  But  we  can  onl\-  fight  for  one  end. 
and  for  an  end  that  uuist  be  guaranteecl 
to  us  beyond  doubt.  If  we  are  askerl 
to  fight  alone  we  are  ready.  If  we  are 
asked  to  fight  with  a  new  Balkan  alli- 
ance our  wilhngness  remains  the  same, 
but  also  on  the  same  condition.  Give  us 
back  Serbian  Macedonia  is  all  we  ask. 
and  then  we  will  fight  in  the  way  we 
can  serve  you  best." 

THE  STUMBLING-BLOCK. 
It  Will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no 
mention  here  of  Kavala  or  Salonika, 
but  as  Bulgaria  wants  at  any  rate  the 
former  port,  M.  Radoslavoff  evidently 
anticipates  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
arrangement  with  Greece.  Roumania 
would  no  doubt  readily  give  back  the 
slice  of  Dobrudja  she  annexed  two 
years  ago  if  Russia  would  give  her 
Bessarabia  Turkey  has  already  given 
hack  that  portion  of  Thrace  the  Bulgars 
want.  rhe  whole  question  is  Serbian 
Macedonia,  and  that  has  apparentl)- 
proved  tlie  stumbling  block. 

SENTIMENT   WILL   NOT   COUNT. 

The  Bulgarians,  liberated  by  Russia 
m  the  first  place  and  England  in  the 
second,  have  British  sym[>athics.  Their 
leading  men  speak  English  in  prefer- 
ence to  I'rench  or  German.  They  have 
struggled  for  generations  against  the 
Turks  ;  Austria  failed  them  badly  after 
the  second  Balkan  war.  Their  every  in- 
clination, one  would  say,  is  in  favour 
of  the  Allies,  but  obviously  personal 
feeling  will  be  sunk  and  fhe  question 
t>t  their  future  actions  be  settled  on  hard 
business  lines.  If  our  diplomatists  fail 
to  secure  Bulgarian  supjiort  it  is 
patently  a  most  serious  blow  to  our 
cause. 

I  deal,  in  tlie  Progress  of  the  World, 
with  the  most  recent  developments  of 
the  Balkan  puzzle. 
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Q.— Can  the  copper  in  a  fired  cartridge  be 
used  again? 

A. — Of  course  it  can.  We  may  be  per- 
fectly sure  that  with  their  usual  thor- 
oughness the  Germans  carefully  save 
the  shells  of  all  the  cartridges  used 
when  at  all  possible.  In  trench  warfare 
probably  none  are  lost,  either  from 
machine  guns  or  rifles.  This  fact  is  al- 
ways overlooked  b)^  those  who  make 
careful  calculations  as  to  the  amount 
of  copper  Germany  must  import,  or 
mine,  to  keep  her  armies  supplied. 

Q Is  it  really  true  that  the   British  shells 

contain  far  more  copper  than  the   Ger- 
man? 

A. — Quite  true.  The  British  fuses 
contain  24  ounces  of  gunmetal  and  the 
I'Vench  and  German  only  3^  ounces. 
The  Germans,  according  to  the  member 
who  brought  the  matter  up  in  Parlia- 
ment recently,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  offer  rewards  for  all  British 
fuses  collected.  Assuming  that  our 
artillery  fired  40,000  rounds  into  the 
German  trenches  in  a  day,  and  onl\- 
half  the  fuses  were  collected,  our  guns 
at  very  great  cost  would  actually  have 
supplied  the  enemy  with  enough  copper 
for    250,000    shells! 

Q. — Is  barbed  wire  used  much  in  this  war? 

A. — It  is  one  of  the  greatest  defences. 
The  Germans  use  it  far  more  than  an\- 
of  the  Allies,  and  French  papers  urge 
that  their  men  must  learn  to  use  it  as 
"  intelligently  "  as  do  the  Germans.  It 
is  said  that  in  Poland  the  Germans  in 
some  places  set  up  barbed  defences 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  width, 
which  could  be  held  h\  a  ver\-  few  men. 


so   that   all   the  other   troops  could    be 
used  elsewhere. 

Q,— Is  the  German  machine  gun  as  efficient 
as  the  French? 

A. — ^The  same  French  paper  quoted 
above  says  :  "  We  must  also  use  machine 
guns  with  the  same  skill  as  the  Germans. 
All  the  letters  from  the  front  confirm 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  most  feared 
weapons,  more  dreaded  than  the  heav\- 
guns  and  the  asphyxiating  gases.  Be- 
sides this,  we  should  not  use. such  com- 
plicated and  heavy  machine  guns, 
which  are  not  easy  to  repair,  but  light 
and  simple  ones,  such  as  those  of  the 
Germans."  The  enemy  have  of  course 
specialised  on  tins  weapon.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  immense  numbers  the\- 
possess,  they  would  never  have  dared 
to  denude  their  trenches  in  the  west  as 
they  have  done.  The  machine  gun  has 
enabled  a  skeleton  army  to  hold  in 
clieck  the  flower  of  the  French  and 
British  armies  for  months. 

Q.  -How  do  the  gunners  find   the  range   of 
an  aeroplane? 

A  —By  using  an  instrument  called  a 
telemeter.  It  gives  the  exact  altitude  of 
the  aircraft,  and  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
ingenious.  There  are  two  aj^ertures  — 
one  for  each  eye.  In  one  the  aircraft  is 
seen  right  side  up  ;  ni  the  other  it  is 
inverted.  By  turning  a  thumbscrew  the 
two  images  are  brought  together.  When 
one  is  superimposed  exactly  over  the 
other  the  altitude  is  shown  in  metres, 
or  feet,  on  a  dial.  Since  the  instrument 
was  perfected,  and  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  developed  and  improved,  aero- 
planes have  been  compelled  to  keep 
;it  a  very  great  height. 
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Q.  — Has  Sweden  increased  her  army  since 
the  war  started? 

A.  Slie  has  doubled  it.  It  now 
iium^jers  54c;,ooo  trained  men,  of  whom 
36c),(xxi  are  of  the  first  line,  anrl  i8o,ocx5 
are  Lntidsturm.  This  makes  the  army 
1  irj^er  and  certainly  more  efTirient  than 
It  has  ever  been  in  the  country's  his- 
tiiry.  New  trainin^^  schools  established 
since  the  war  befjan  have  added  nearl\- 
fxKX)  non-commissioned  officers  to  the 
army  in  a  few  months,  while  50  new 
iiiijiortant  officers'  posts  '  have  been 
( reated. 

Q.  Is  Sweden  more  favourable  to  the  Allies 
than  to  Germany? 

A.  It  IS  dilTu  nil  to  say.  The  Russian 
|)a|>er,  Kiisskoye  Slovo,  states  that  a 
desire  has  manifested  itself  lately  in 
Sweden  to  [)ay  off  old  scores  against 
Russia,  and  insists  that  the  country  has 
been  consistent  1\'  pro-German  since  the 
war  started.  The  Moruing  Post  says 
that,  "  Emboldened  by  the  recent  Ger- 
man successes,  the  latent  hostility  of 
Sweden,  which  has  never  for}.,^iven  the 
loss  of  P'inland,  has  become  strongly 
developed.  Considerable  preparations 
for  warlike  contingencies  have  been 
made  in  north  Sweden,  and  the  Swedish 
.irm\'  is  fulh'  mobilised."  On  the 
whole,  tlK)>igh.  Sweden  is  influenced 
rather  by  antipathy  to  Russia  than  b\' 
love  of  Germany,  and  her  relations 
with  Britain  are  still  friendly,  even 
cordial,  despite  the  fact  that  the  British 
blockade  of  (iermany  hits  the  .Swedes 
\ery   hard 

0.  Who  was  the  orminator  of  the  remark 
that  '  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  big- 
gest   battalions  "? 

A.  Na|)oleon.  It  was  he  also  who 
said  that  an  army  "  mart  hed  on  its 
stomaf  h"  Nowadays  he  woidd  no  doubt 
slightly  alter  both  these  trite  remarks, 
and  instead  would  say  tHat  "  God  was 
on  the  side  f«f  the  biggest  f.utories," 
and  that  ;in  .irmv  "  marched  on  i^etrol." 

Q. — Are  there  more  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants  In   Germany? 

A  About  s<^>.S  per  (ent.  are  Roman 
Catholics.  In  IQ(15  the  figures  were 
37.646.852  Protestants,  and  22,109.644 
Roman  Catholics  As  the  increase  is 
practically  the  same  in  lx)th.  every  year 
the     numbers     would     now     be     about 


40,fXX>.ooo.  and  25,000,000  respectively. 
In  Germany  there  is  entire  liberty  of 
( onscience,  and  com])lcte  social  equality 
among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
((•suit  Order,  however,  is  interdicted  in 
all  parts  of  Germany.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  a  majority  in  Alsace- 
Lctrraine,  Bavaria  and  Baden,  and  form 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population 
in  (Jidenburg,  Wurtemburg.  Hessen  and 
Prussia. 

Q.  Do3s  life,  morally,  in  Germany,  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  other  great 
Powers? 

A.  —It  does,  rhe  figures  are  interej>t- 
ing.  rhe  following  table  gives  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  |)er  thou- 
sand births  in  different  countries  for  the 
(juinquennial    ])eriotl.    IQOI-1905:  — 

Netherlands    ...  23  •I'inlaiul  66 

Irel.ind 26         Hcljfium  68 

KiiR-l.ind   and  Now     South 

Wales      40             Wales  70 

South  .Australia  41          Victoria  70 

West  .Australia  42  'Norway  74 

.Spain    44         (iermanx  S4 

New   Zealand  ...  45         France 8R 

'Switzerland      ...  45         Hunjrarv    04 

Italy     56         Denmark    101 

*Tasmani.i  57  'Sweden 

.Scotland    64  •Portujfal    .. 

Queensland     ...  65  '.Austria 


...    113 

...   121 

141 

Ihose  marked  (*)  are  for  the  period  i8q6- 
iQon.  The  I'nited  States  ha.s  no  national 
^vstem  of  rejfisterinR^  births,  and  the  Rus- 
-i.in  figure-  .ire  so  incomplete  as  to  be  cjuite 
unreliable.  If  we  divide  the  above  fijfures 
hv  five,  we  j.fet  the  yearly  number  of  illegiti- 
m.ite  babies  per  thousand  births. 

0.     Were  French  finances  in  a  bad  condition 
before  the  outbreak  of  war? 

A.  -1  (le.dt  with  tJR'  finance  of  the  na- 
tions at  war  in  our  June-July  number. 
French  budgets  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  follow  When  the  last  pre-war  finan- 
( ial  statement  was  made  there  appeared 
fo  l)e  a  surplus  of  about  ;{^2000.  Actually 
it  was  known,  and  proved  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  there  was  a  deficit  of  no  less 
than  ;{^43. 1 20,000.  The  expenditure  for 
iq«4  budgeted  for  was  ;{^240.8cx:),ooo, 
and  normal  revenue  was  anticipated  to 
^»<^'  £197.680,000.  It  was  this  state  of 
affairs  which  caused  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Ministry  and  brought  M.  Viviant 
to  power.  He  decided  on  a  loan  of 
i^6o.ooo,ooo,  but  actually  only  asked  for 
£32.000.000.  This  loan,  although  much 
over-subscribed,  was  immediately  after- 
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Your  Spring  Suit 

It   is    time   you   thought   about   that   New  Suit  !     The    weather   is  rapidly 
developinj;  warm  tendencies,  and   it  is  wise  to  be  ready. 

This    season   the    prevailing    colours    are    grey    tones    vin    small    checks 
and   other   neat   designs)   and   fancy   blues,   browns  and   fawns. 

We  are  fortunate  in  carrying 
over  from  last  year  a  splendid 
stock  of  Indigo  Ser^e,  twill  and 
cheviot  finish,  and  plain  grey 
Worsteds  and  Flannels.  These 
goods  are  now  practically  unpro- 
curable from  the  manufacturers, 
and  a  very  great  scarcity  is 
anticipated. 

We  intend  offerihg  these 
materials  at  precisely  the  same 
figures  as  ruling  last  year,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  investigate, 
and  secure  your  requirements 
at   once. 

Our  tailoring  has  won  us  an 
enviable  position  in  favour  of 
di-scriminating  dressers.  '  as  we 
seek  by  perfection  of  cut  and 
general  workin.inship  to  gain 
the  entire  confidence  and  good- 
will  of  our  men   friends 

You  are  welcome  to  call  at  any 
time  and  inspect  our  stocks  — 
the  tailoring  department  is  con- 
veniently situated  just  inside  the 
central   entrance. 


>> 
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SinKle-Brcaated  Sac  Suit, 
superior  cut  and  finish 
throughout. 

.«4  4».  to   £S    IOb. 


Double- Breasted  Sac  Suit, 
splendid   workmanship, 

£4  9s.  to   £5   15s. 


The   MUTUAL 


Wliere  everything 
is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


Opp.  FLINDERS  ST.  STATION, 
MELBOURNE. 


Thank   you   for  mentioninE  Stead's  Review   when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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wards    quoted    at    a    considerable    dis- 
count. 

Q. — Is  it  possible  that  the  "  Dresden  "  was 
sunii  in  neutral  waters? 

A. — Certainly  she  was.  Great  Britain 
has  formally  apologised  for  the  occur- 
rence to  the  Government  of  Chili,  which 
has  accepted  the  apology.  Photographs 
which  have  appeared  in  the  British 
papers — taken  by  officers  on  the  British 
warships  before  they  opened  fire — show- 
that  the  German  vessel  was  anchored 
quite  close  inshore.  They  indicate  the 
nearness  of  the  hills.  The  Dresden 
had  apparently  been  asked  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Juan  Fernandez — -Robinson 
Crusoe's  island — to  leave,  and  had  not 
done  so.  This  was  the  excuse  given  by 
the  British  commander  for  violating  the 
neutrality  of  Chili.  The  Dresden  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  the  fire  of 
the  British  ships.  The  crew  abandoned 
her  and  then  blew  her  up. 

Q.— Has  Germany  violated  the  laws  of  war- 
fare in  her  naval  episodes? 

A. — Undoubtedly.  The  destruction 
of  the  British  submarine  which  had 
grounded  within  the  three-mile  limit  of 
Denmark  was  quite  as  flagrant  as  the 
sinking  of  the  Dresden.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Scarborough  and  other  water- 
ing-places was  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  sinking  of  merchant 
ships  by  submarines  without  warning 
is  also  a  violation  of  the  laws  which 
govern  naval  warfare. 
Q._Wer6  the  British  towns  bombarded  for- 
tified? 

A. — West  Hartlepool  possesses  a  fort 
and  Yarmouth  two,  but  Lowestoft, 
Ramsgate,  Scarborough  and  Whitby  are 
quite  "  open  "  towns.  So,  too,  is  White- 
haven. 

Q._lf  a  merchant  ship  rams  and  sinks  a 
submarine,  is  she  committing  a  breach 
of  the  law? 

A. — Yes,  she  is,  for  she  is  transform- 
ing herself  into  a  ship  of  war  whilst 
claiming  the  protection  the  laws  give  to 
a  non-combatant  vessel.  If  a  German 
submarine  commander  could  be  sure 
that  when  he  summoned  a  ship  to  stop 
she  would  not  at  once  try  to  sink  his 
craft,  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
have  been  but  little  sinking  without  due 
warning.     We  have  been  told  of  many 


cases  in  the  cables  where  a  ship  sighting 
a  submarine  tried  to  ram  her  or  fled  the 
moment  the  submarine  came  up  to  order 
her  to  lie-to.  We  find  here  the  reason 
why  the  Germans  have  sunk  so  man\' 
"  innocent  "  trawlers.  A  London  paper 
recently  to  hand  reports  the  court- 
martialling  of  a  commander  of  a  traw- 
ler for  not  immediately  attacking  a 
German  submarine  sighted  by  him.  In 
his  defence  Skipper  James  Brown, 
R.N.R.,  stated  that  he  avoided  opening 
fire  at  a  distance,  as  he  hoped  by  hiding 
the  fact  that  his  vessel  was  armed  to 
get  within  easy  range  of  the  submarine 
and  engage  her  more  effectively.  He 
was  dismissed  the  service. 

Q.— Has  the  food  blockad?  of  tie  civil  popu- 
lition  instituted  by  Great  Britain  aqainst 
Germany  boen  paralleled  in  past  his- 
tory? 

A. — No,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  en- 
tirely isolate  a  country.  Napoleon  tried 
to  compel  the  European  nations  to  cease 
trading  with  Britain,  but  as  the  British 
Fleet  had  command  of  the  seas  his  ef- 
forts came  to  nought.  During  the  Civil 
War  in  America  ports  were  blockaded, 
but  as  the  country  did  not  import 
edibles,  it  resolved  itself  into  a  block- 
ade against  munitions  of  war. 

Q.— Does  the  British  block3de  accord  wl'h 
International  Law,  and  has  Germany 
any  justification  to  compliin  of  inhu- 
manity? 

A. — That  is  a  difficult  question.  Ac- 
ording  to  international  law,  if  a  block- 
ade is  declared  it  Tinist  be  effective,  and 
ships  must  be  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  port  invested.  Britain  is  block- 
ading Germany  at  Gibraltar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  and  to  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Therefore,  technically,  a 
blockade  docs  not  exist  and  foodstulTs 
which,  under  no  circumstances  can  be 
regarded  as  contraband  of  war,  could 
not  be  stopped.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  really  little  difference  between 
besieging  a  town  and  starving  the  in- 
habitants into  surrender,  and  besieging 
.1  nation  with  the  object  of  starving  it 
into  giving  in. 

Q.— Is  it  likoiy  any  neutral  nations  will 
CDndcmn  Great  Britain's  action? 

.\. —  Ihat  is  difficult  to  say.    America 

has  protested  with  regard  to  the  hold- 
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inff  up  of  food  rarj^^oes,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  protests  have  been  re- 
ceiver! from  the  other  neutrals.  If  we 
may  believe  Norman  Angell,  the  United 
State  has  definitely  determinetl  that 
after  this  war  is  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  arbitrary  holding  up  of  neu- 
tral shippinjj  by  any  power  at  war  shall 
he  thrashed  out,  and  that  never  again 
will  it  be  possible  to  interfere  wit'.i 
lunitral  commerce  in  the  wav  Great  Bri- 
tain has  done  during  this  struggle. 
How  the  States  are  going  to  settle  the 
c|ucstion  is  difficult  to  see  ! 

0-  -l8  It  true  that  there  is  more  llliterncy 
amongst  the  Gorman  peasants  than 
amongst  the  Russians? 

A. — I  have  heard  even  that  idiotic 
statement  made,  but  it  is.  of  course,  even 
further  from  the  truth  than  most  of  the 
positive  assertions  about  Germany  and 
her  people  we  were  treated  to  early  in 
the  war.  Actually,  the  illiteracy  in  Ger- 
many is  less  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  In  Russia  the  illiterates  are 
said  to  number  over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  That  is  to  say,  there 
are  some  100,000,000  Russians  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  Germany 
there  are  seven  illiterates  in  every  thou- 
sand, in  England  30.  In  1901,  out  of 
2; 3,000  German  recruits,  131  could  not 
read  or  write.  In  1910  the  proportion 
was  found  to  be  two  out  of  every  10,000 
ronscTiptcd. 

Q.     Would    you    regard    the    German    nation 
as  b)ttcr  educated  than  the  British? 

A. — If  Universities,*  technical  schools, 
production  of  books,  and  the  like,  may 
be  taken  as  guides,  most  certainly  it  is. 
(jermany  has  22  Universities,  with  an 
enrolment  of  nearly  70.CXX).  England's 
18  Universities  have  an  enrolment  of  but 
35,000,  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  upper  classes.  Germany  has.  in 
addition,  1 1  technical  s(  hools  rank- 
ing as  Universities,  with  16,000 
students.  and  32  other  technical 
academies.  In  addition  there  are 
some  .:^30  commercial  schools,  and 
over  a  hundred  schools  where  students 
are  prepared  for  the  textile  and  other 
great  industries  In  England  technical 
schools,  supported  by  public  funds,  had 
in  IQ13  an  enrolment  of  only  1485.  It 
is  estimated  that  46,  out  of  every  thou- 
sand of  the  population  in  England,  at- 


tend secondary  schools ;  in  Belgium, 
47  ;  in  Switzerland.  72  ;  and  in  Ger- 
many, 1 10. 

Q.'   Docs    Germany    actually    produce    more 
books  per  annum  than  Great  Britain? 

A — Roughly,  in  ordinary  years  there 
are  some  12  000  books  {>roduced  in  Great 
Britain.  The  annual  German  produc- 
tion is  35,000.  It  is  well  knovm.  of 
course,  that  the  whole  world  has  florkcd 
to  Germany's  seats  of  learning. 

Q.     Did     Germany    excel     In    many    things 
before  the  war? 

A. — He  fore  the  war  she  led  in  very 
man)'.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  ter- 
rible that  the  magnificent  edifi<'e  "^he 
had  builded  should  be  cast  down  and 
destro>ed  so  wantonly.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  high  standard  to  which  her 
jioople  had  attained,  it  is  interesting  to 
iKJte  that  whilst  telephone  calls  in 
England  were  15  per  head  in  1909.  and 
six  i>er  head  in  Erance  in  the  same  >'car. 
they  were  actually  26  j>er  head  in  Ger- 
many. Leading  writers  on  industrial 
subjects  Ixjfore  the  war  considered  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  amount  of  indus- 
trial research  in  Germany,  and  the  im- 
portance  of  its  results  in  the  last  fort\- 
\'ears.  have  been  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
other  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  combined  ! 

Q.  — How     does     German     trade    In    general 
compare  with   British? 

A.  -lV>rty  \  ears  .igo  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  were  nearly  three  times 
those  of  Germany.  In  191 3,  Germany  had 
almost  caught  up.  The  figures  were  :  — 
Great  Britain,  £^2^,c<^,ooo  \  Germ.iny, 
i,495.6oo.cxK).  Great  Britain's  exports 
in  191 2  were  ^^487. 200,000,  actually  less 
than  Germany's  in  1913.  In  iqi  i  the 
homeland  exported  goods  to  the  value 
of  i^454.(xx>(xx).  Germany  in  that  \ear 
exported  ^398,000,000.  Had  Germany 
not  plunged  into  war  it  is  perft^^tly 
obvious  that  ere  long  she  would  ha-ve 
wrested  the  primacy  of  the  nations  from 
lomplacent  England.  Erom  that  point 
of  view  the  war  must  greatly  benefit 
John  Bull,  for  it  has  effectively  waked 
liim  up  ! 

0-      Is    EnRland   still    the   gre3test   st^^l   and 
iron  producing  country  in  Europe? 

A. — In  191 3  Germany  produced  more 
pig-iron  and  steel  than  Britain.  Erance, 
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You  are  naturally  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to 
a  profusion  of  beautiful 
blooms  during  the  next  few 
months.  This  means  care 
and  attention,  and  it  means 
the  continual  use  of  the  Gar- 
den Hose  In  this  direction 
we  can    help    you,    for   in 

«e    otter    you    (he    most 
ser\iceahle  and  best  qualit\ 
Hose   obtainable.      It's  re- 
liable and  will  last  you  yeau"s 
-  without  fiivint;  the  least 
trouble.  The  cost  is  no 
more  than  other  makes, 
the  difference  is  in  the 
Quality  and  Wear  you 
obtain.    It  pays  to  use  it ! 

/.%  ALL  U/fS    LE.*DI.\C  STORES. 
DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO    ALL  STATES  «  N  Z 
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You  must  have  heard  these  words  often — perhaps  you  have 
said  them  yourself  when  you  have  seen  an  old  school  com- 
panion who  has  outpaced  you  in  the  Race  of  Life! 
You  remember  he  was  your  Junior  at  school,  and  you  used  to  think 
you  were  the  better  fellow.  Now  HE  is  away  ahead  of  YOU — it 
hurts  you,  doesn't  it? 

Have  you  ever  thought  WHY  this  man,  who  started  level  with  you 
as  J.  boy,  has  gone  beyond  you?  It  is  easy  to  explain  it  by  saying 
your  friend  was  lucky,  but  Success  cannot  be  explained  away  in  this 
fashion.  Only  one  successful  man  in  a  thousand  owes  his  Success  to 
luck — the   other  nine  hundred  and   ninety-nine  WORKED   to  win. 

YOUR  friend  worked  while  you  had  a  good  time.  He  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunity  when  it  came — now  HE  is 
having  a  good  time. 
But  you  can  begin  to  work  NOW — there  are  a  thousand  opportunities 
waiting  for  the  man  who  is  prepared.  If  you  study  in  your  spare 
time  you  cannot  fail  to  fit  yourself  to  earn  more  money.  That  is  the 
first  step  upward. 


:u 


Write  NOW  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Illustrated 
Prospectus  "  B."  This  interesting  Book  is 
worth  reading,  and  will  show  you  how  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  a  successful  career. 
Get  it  NOW  while  you  think  of  it. 

STOTT'S 
Correspondence  College, 

(Address    nearest    office.) 

100   Russell   Street,   Melbourne. 
70  Pitt  Street.  Sydney. 


Among  our  250  courses 
are  the  following!  — 


Civil    £n|rinr«rin|[ 
Shirv    Encu)««nn( 
Brid(«    Conslructioo 
Surv«yin( 

Electrical    En|Einccnn£ 
Tclryraphy.    Tclephonir 
Sicam    Encinrvntif 
Wireles*    TclccfapHy 
C>Ai    and    Oil     En(in«« 
Suction    Gas    Planti 
Irrigation    En|rin«erinf 
Sanitary    Encinrmng 
Mining    Enfmemnc 
I  Chemiitry.    Mclallurg/ 
MrcKanical    Drawing 


Shorthand.    Typewriting 

Accouni^ncy 
Contmtrcul    Law 
Joumaliwn.    l^trratvirc 
Sifvry    Wntifif 
Mathematics 
Lanf  uage« 

Drawing,    llluctrating 
Architecture 
Architectural    Drawing 
Building  Conatruciton 

A  Eatunattng 
Agriculture 
Ftuit    Growing,  etc 


We  Surre<;slullv  Prepore  for  AI  I. 


Tell  us  what  YOU  are  iNTtREsrtO  in. 


Information  FREE ! 
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Russia  and  Italy  put  together.  She  is 
momentarily  in  possession  of  all  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Belgium  and  some 
two-thirds  of  the  total  production  of 
France.  In  the  production  of  eledTrical 
machinery,  now  one  of  the  most  nnpor- 
tant  divisions  of  modern  manufactories, 
Germany  has  forged  far  ahead.  In 
Europe  the  order  of  production  is  now 
Germany  first,  Britain  second,  France 
third,  Austria  fourth,  and  Russia  last. 

Q.  — Is    Britain    far    ahead    of    Germany    in 
banking? 

A. — Yes.  That  is  the  greatest  advan- 
tage Britain  has,  after  the  command  of 
the  sea.  Yet  even  here  Germany  was 
creeping  up.  Since  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  banking  resources  of  Germany 
have  multiplied  nearly  eighteen  times, 
whilst  those  of  Britain  have  barely 
tripled. 

Q.— How    do    the    railways    of    Britain    and 
Germany  compare? 

A. — Germany  has  now  39,000  miles  of 
railway,  France  31,000,  United  King- 
dom 23,420,  Russia  has  46,000.  and 
Italy  11,000.  Since  1880  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  German  railways  have  gone 
up  nearly  four  times,  and  the  ton  mile- 
age more  than  four  times.  Since  that 
year  the  British  receipts  and  ton  mileage 
have  just  about  doubled. 

Q. — Are  telegrams  much  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent of   Europe? 

A. — Much  more  than  in  England. 
Germany  has  142,000  miles  of  telegraph 
luie — a  fruitful  copper  mine  if  needed  ; 
France  has  114,000,  the  United  King- 
dom 61 ,000.  There  are  50,000  post  offices 
in  Germany,  14,000  in  France,  and 
24.000  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
there  are  72  letters  per  head  written  in 
Great  Britain,  and  only  49  per  head  in 
Germany.  In  France  there  are  40,  and 
in  Russia  10,  in  Italy  i  i  per  head.    The 


above  figures  relate  to  Europe  only. 
The  United  States  easily  leads  the 
world  in  a  great  many  things  :  In  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  and  telephones,  in 
post  offices  and  letters  per  head,  in 
steel  production  and  coal  mining,  in  its 
crops  of  wheat  and  cotton,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  copper,  lead  and  zinc  and 
petroleum.  Australia,  though,  is  easil)' 
first  in  letters  per  head,  the  total  reach- 
ing 130,  almost  twice  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Q.— Does   Australia   lead   the  world   in   wool 
production? 

A.  —Yes,  although  ere  long  it  looks  as 
if  Argentina  would  overtake  her.  The 
South  American  State  is  the  only  one 
where  the  merino  flourishes  as  well  as 
in  Australia.  If  we  refuse  to  take  Ger- 
man goods,  Germany  will  certainly  turn 
to  Argentina  to  get  her  merino  wool 
Taking  the  production  of  191 2,  we  find 
that  Australasia  was  responsible  lor 
840,000,000  lbs.  of  the  world's  wool 
clip,  Argentina  for  415,000,000  lbs., 
Russia  for  380,000,000  lbs.,  the  United 
States  for  322,000,000  lbs.,  the  United 
Kingdom  for  145,000,000  lbs.,  Urugua)- 
for  130,000,000,  and  South  Africa  for 
112,000,000.  In  1904  the  wool  clip  in 
Argentina  was  330,000,000  lbs. 

Q.  — Has    Germany   done   more   for   her   poor 
than  other  countries? 

A. — The  Germans  started  their  old 
age  j:)ension  scheme  in  1S91,  Great  Bri- 
tain began  hers  in  1909,  France  in  191 1. 
New  Zealand  (first  of  English-speak- 
ing countries)  in  189S.  Much  of  the  re- 
cent British  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
the  worker — compulsory  insurance,  ele- 
mentary education,  school  clinics,  in- 
valid pensions  and  the  like — was  copied 
from  Germany.  In  city  planning,  of 
course,  and  in  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  the  public  generally,  the  Germans 
have  led  the  world. 


JyJOTE. —  We  ivill   he  gltid   to  ansiver    any    queries    about     matters 
nected  with  the  war.  rereix'ed  from  our  readers. 
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EVERYDAY    AMERICA. 


Americans  and  ths  Britons.     iU-  1-  rcdciK  k 

(  .    (If     Sumii  hr.ist    i  l)u(  kwoi th,    7O    n«:t.) 

From  I'rances  Trollopc  and  Charles 
Ditkens  to  the  latest  novelist-lecturer, 
iliif^'lish  visitors  have  Ix^en  publishing 
their  )ii(lj^nients  upon  America  ;  and 
the\  will  ^o  on  doin^  it,  aS,  we  may  he 
sure.  Americans  will  kcej)  up  their 
•  ]uick-firni}.(  criticisms  of  ourselves 
Most  of  the  books  on  both  sides  are 
\ch<niently  controversial,  and  not  a  few 
amonj^  them  are  capital  aids  to  the  mis- 
understanding^ of  the  United  States,  or 
of  Mnj^dand.  as  the  case  may  be. 
"  Americans  and  the  Britons."  for  all  its 
awkward  and  misleading  title,  is  on  the 
whole  not  one  of  these.  Mr.  de  Sumi- 
chrast  is  not  a  casual  visitt)r.  but  has 
si)cnt  some  years  in  the  United  States 
He  is  not,  as  so  many  critics  of  the  Re- 
public are,  an  opponent  of  the  American 
s\stem  and  an  infidel  in  the  essential 
matter  of  Democracy.  On  the  contrar\'. 
he  predicts  great  things  of  the  Americiin 
Idea,  and  confesses,  at  intervals,  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  democratic  faith.  But  you 
<  ould  not  guess  his  admiration  iind  hope 
from  the  o{>ening  chapters. 

In  point  of  fact  Mr.  de  Sumichrast 
does  himself  much  less  than  justice  af 
the  outset,  and  for  a  while  you  read 
with  the  feeling  that  this  writer  is,  lik<" 
so  man\-  of  his  predecessors,  merely 
putting  down  the  things  that  it  is  com- 
mon form  in  Europe  to  say  about 
Americans  and  their  country.  There  is, 
for  ('x.uiipU',  the  cjuestion  of  behaviour 
'  r.iken  all  round."  he  says,  "the  aver- 
age American  is  mannerless,"  and  he 
reels  off  a  string  of  hackneyed  in- 
stances :  the  indiff<rrnce  to  rank  as  we 
underst;md  it,  the  off-handcdness  of  ser- 
\  ants  and  sho|>girls.  the  boorishness  of 
the  casual  employee,  the  Hnconccrn  of 
the  official,  the  familiarity  of  the  col- 
oured porter  on  the  railways — "  all 
these  things  strike  him  (the  English 
visitor)  as  an  offence  against  the  very 
fowndations  of  social   liiFe." 


The)  would  hardly  l>e  notued  b\'  the 
Australian  traveller,  accustomed  to  the 
"  casualness  "of  things  in  his  own  coun- 

Xow,  it  is  true  that  nearly  every  Eng- 
lish commentator  on  Ami-riran  life  says 
exactly  this  kind  of  thing,  and  honestly 
Ix^lieves  that  he  is  recording  not  merely 
his  own  but  a  universal  <x|)erience 
Nevertheless,  1  am  cfmxinccd  that  the 
view  is  distorted,  and  further,  that  if  it 
was  reasonably  accurate  a  few  years 
ago,  America,  like  England,  can  show 
the  world  a  steadih'  rising  standard 
of  common  behaviour.  Mr.  de  Sumi- 
chrast would  scoff  at  the  claim  on  be- 
half of  England  ;  but  that  only  proves 
that  he  does  not  travel  on  the  Under- 
ground, or  else  goes  about  with  his  eyes 
shut.  In  matters  such  as  this  one  can 
onl\'  go  by  direct  {personal  experience, 
disregarding  altogether  what  fieople 
have  said  or  what  one  has  been  led  to 
expect. 

1  will  make,  therefore,  a  few  affirma- 
tions of  a  contrar\-  nature  :  that  in  an 
American  store  of  the  better  modern 
kind  \-ou  ma\'  rely  upon  being  served 
with  a  proper  and  agreeable  mingling 
of  attentiveness  and  self-respect  ;  and 
vcr)'  fre(juently,  if  not  as  a  rule,  the 
apparent  unconcern  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  doing  a  job  for  )ou  is 
simpK-  absence  of  old-world  obse- 
quiousness ;  that  the  coloured  pf»rter  on 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  an  admir- 
able public  servant,  while  his  fellow  on 
the  Pullman  is  not  onl>-  extremely 
efficient,  but  almost  embarriussing  in  his 
soIk  itude  ;  that  the  invariable  "  Par 
don  me "  of  the  American  citizen  is 
an\thing  but  casual  (as  is  our 
"  .Sorry  !").  but  has  a  very  pleasing  touch 
of  formal  courtesy  which  we  have  lost  . 
that  if  you  ask  }our  way  in  an  Ameri- 
can city  you  commonl\-  meet  with  ready 
and  careful  direction  ;  that  alike  in 
public  and  in  private  offices  (say,  for 
example,  in  a  city  library,  a  commercial 
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British  Made  by  a  British 
Company  with  British 
Capital      2^dL 

THOMAS    DE    LA    RUE    &    CO.,    LTD. 
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Safety  Razor 


Characterist{caJli>  Ttfiitir     ..   mok<-     material,  and  design. 
It  tt'lll  last  a  liiitime,   .It^aus  giving  satisfaaion. 

The  keen  cutting  edge  of  the  Clemak  blades  owes  iu 
superiority  and  marvellous  edge-retaining  propeni  -3 
to  special  secret  processes  of  manufacturu.  T^.■y 
are  made  »'xclusively  for  the  Clemak  Razor,  In  other 
points,  too,  the  Clemak  excels.  It's  so  simp..'  a 
novice  can  use  it.  and  so  good  that  mon'-y  cannot  buy  a 
better  razor.  No  bars,  plates,  or  screws  to  remove  and  no 
adjustment  required.  Easily  stropped — easiiy  cleaned. 

Clemak  Razor  and  Seven  Blade*  ...  5* 

Combination  Outfit:  Stropping  Machine, 

Velvet    Hide     Strop,   with    Clemak 

and  Twelve  Blade* 10  6 

Obtainable  from  all  Cullrrn,  Ironmongers.  Stores,  iVc.. 
o-  post  free  on  re<:cint  of  price  from  the 

CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17  BILLITER  ST..  LONDON,  E.C. 

W.  PLANT  &  Co..  M»rket  Su  SYDNEY  :  Sole  Aaitrsiati.a  Aieatt. 
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Sleeping  Suits 


OF  Value 


SR921— Men's  ("cylon 
J'yj.iiiias,  white  with  broad 
stripe,  in  pink,  saxr  blue, 
apricot,  and  pale  blue,  .^4 
in.  to  44  in.,  14/6. 


SR923— Mens  Winrey 
Pyjamas,  in  fine  summer 
weififht.  with  turn-down 
I  olliir  or  without.  1Q/6, 
11/8,  12/6. 


A  REAL  GOOD  NIGHTS 
REST  COMES  FROM 
WEARING  REAL  GOOD 
SLEEPING    SUITS. 

BUCKLEY'S 


PYJAMAS  are  comfort- 
able in  every  way ;  they 
are  cut.  made,  and  die- 
signed  to  give  faultless  fit 
and  satisfaction.  Only 
good  quality  materials  are 
used,  and  every  garment 
carefully  inspected  before 
it  is  passed  out  of  our 
work-rooms  for  sale,  and 
no  fault  in  workmanship 
is  passed,  however  insig- 
nificant it  may  be.  Y©u 
get  value  for  every  penny 
spent  at  "  Buckley's  "  al- 
ways. 

SR922-  Men's  Cotton 
U.xford  Pyjamas,  in  blue, 
pink,  mauve,  grey,  and 
black  stripes  on  white 
groun<l,  perfect  fitting,  all 
m;idc  in  our  own  work- 
rooms, u  in-  to  38  in  . 
7'6 ;  40  in.  to  44  in.  8  6. 

SR924  M(<ns  Silk  and 
Wool  Pyjamas,  fine  tropi- 
» al  weight,  in  smart  de- 
signs. ;?4  in.  to  44  in.. 
32  6. 


THE     MAN'S    STORE, 

Melbourne's    Lowest    Prices     Always 

BUCKLEY    h    NUNN 

LIMirED. 

BOURKE    STREET,     MELBOURNE. 
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house,  or  one  of  the  immense  statistical 
bureaux  which  abound)  you  will  receive 
from  both  men  and  women  employees 
a  cordial  and  intelligent  helpfulness 
which  is  a  positive  delight,  while  the 
ease  with  which  you  can  penetrate  to 
the  inner  room  of  the  highest  public  offi- 
cial or  the  biggest  commercial  boss  is 
a  standing  marvel  to  the  European.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  looking  for  servility, 
you  will  be  disappointed.  And  why 
not  ?  The  man  who  waits  upon  you  in 
the  store  this  time  may  on  your  next 
visit  a  few  years  hence  entertain  you  in 
his  mansion  on  Riverside  Drive. 

PUSH  AND  GO. 
Mr.  de  Sumichrast,  of  course,  empha- 
sises this  particular  side  of  American 
life.  He  attributes  (again  following  a 
host  of  forerunners)  crudity  and  loud- 
ness, the  push  and  go,  of  the  United 
States  to  excessive  Individualism..  Here 
is,  for  him,  the  explanation  of  selfish 
and  irreverent  childhood,  of  family  dis- 
integration, divorce,  industrial  bar- 
barity, the  widespread  disregard  of  law, 
and  countless  other  evils  of  American 
society.  No  doubt  it  is  so.  America 
has  suffered — more  even,  it  may  be,  than 
Great  Britain — during  the  industrial 
era,  from  a  distressing  feebleness  of  the 
community-sense.  But  it  seems  difficult 
for  the  British  observer  not  to  get 
things  badly  out  of  proportion.  The 
English  respect  for  law  is  something 
that  the  average  American  has  not  yet 
approached,  and  the  superiorit}-  of 
English  public  life,  most  of  us  assume, 
would  not  be  seriously  disputed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  should 
we  not  be  careful  to  avoid  taking  for 
granted  the  whiteness  of  our  local  poli- 
tics, or  pretending  that  a  scoundrel  is 
merely  a  scoundrel  in  the  Old  World, 
and  therefore  just  as  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  law  as  a  poor  man,  however 
wealthy  or  highly  placed  he  may  be? 


If  one  has  any  special  cause  of  quar- 
rel with  a  writer  like  Mr.  de  Sumichrast 
it  is  that,  although  striving  after  fair- 
ness throughout,  he  contrives  in  nearly 
every  instance  to  give  prominence  to  the 
ugly  aspects  of  America,  aspects  which 
have  assuredly  had  their  full  share  of 
attention  from  Europe  and  Australia. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  now  and  then — as 
when  he  praises,  almost  without  reser- 
vation, the  American  woman,  or  pays 
a  tribute  to  the  American  enthusiasm 
for  education — that,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
he  achieves  the  right  scale  of  propor- 
tion. And,  after  all,  it  is  hardly  for  one 
imperfect  system  of  industrialism  to 
condemn  another.  The  average  Ameri- 
can, says  Mr.  de  Sumichrast,  has  no 
sense  of  beauty,  and  he  would  argue 
that  the  older  peoples  have.  Well,  the 
modern  nations  have  all,  more  or  less, 
sinned  together.  An  American  town  is 
an  undeniably  hideous  thing,  but  have 
we  who  allowed  the  growth  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  Five  Towns,  and  the 
suburbs  of  Sydney,  the  right  to  sa)' 
much  on  this  score  ?  And  might  not  the 
good  American  retort  that  few,  if  any, 
enlarging  English  or  Australian  towTis 
are  planning  and  building  suburbs  to 
compare  with  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
a  few  scdVe  smaller  cities?  Mr.  de 
Sumichrast  praises  the  fineness  and  fit- 
ness of  the  best  skyscrapers,  and  he  is 
right  ;  but  (making  a  grudging  excep- 
tion of  two  famous  New  York  termini) 
he  scarifies  the  American  railway  sta- 
tion. Every  recent  visitor  would  say 
that  this  is  not  the  wa)'  to  put  it.  The 
Americans,  in  a  single  stride,  are  able 
to  transform  the  railway  station  from  a 
stye  to  a  piece  of  noble  civic  art — a 
thing,  not  of  convenience  alone,  but  of 
spaciousness,  dignity,  and  (most  mir- 
aculous of  all)  silence.  Here  is  one 
symbol,  out  of  many,  of  the  new  social 
spirit  for  which,  increasingly,  the  great 
Republic  stands. — S.K  R 


NATIONAU,  PSYCHOLOGY. 


The  Soul  of  Europe:  A  Character  Study 
of  the  Militant  Nations.  By  Joseph  McCabe 
(Fisher  Unwin.    10/6  net.) 

Mr.   McCabes  book   is   a  useful   cor- 
rective to  certain  views  that  axe  often 


put  forward  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  present  war.  That  war,  accord- 
ing to  some  theorists,  is  the  inevitable 
outbreak  of  race-antagonisms,  the  result 
of  inherited  impulses  which  civilisation 
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has  been  powerless  to  control  Blood 
hrotherhood,  it  is  claimed,  is  still  the 
hnsis  of  national  character,  and  it  was 
as  impossible  to  exj->ect  Slavs  and  Teu- 
tons to  live  in  harmony  as  it  would  be 
for  a  "  Latin  "  people  to  display  the 
orderly  evolution  and  stability  of  pjov- 
crnment  that  are  natural  to  the  Anj^lo- 
Saxon  race.  Within  recent  years  these 
views  have  been  preached  with  most 
vip^our  in  Germany,  but  they  have  also 
bi^n  ex]>oundcd  nearer  home,  and  Mr. 
McCabe  has  done  valuable  service  by 
showin$2^  upon  what  a  frail  -scientific 
basis  they  are  founded.  Once  it  was 
the  ■' Ar>'an  "  race  which  was  credited 
with  some  mystic  superiority  of  stock  ; 
to  the  man  of  science  to-day  the  word 
inerel)'  suggests  an  exploded  theory, 
while  what  are  commonly  called 
"  Latin  "  or  "  Celtic  "  or  "  Slav  "  charac- 
teristics he  dismisses  as,  for  the  most 
part,  the  ingenious  generalisations  of 
men  of  letters.  In  fact,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  race-affinity  has  been  slighted  by 
scholars,  it  has  been  adopted  by  doctrin- 
aire politicians,  and  has  gained  a  lodg- 
ing in  the  mental  equipment  of  the  man 
in  the  street. 

RACIAL  TYPES. 
What,  then,  do  we  mean  when  we 
s|>eak  of  "the  soul  of  a  nation?"  We 
talk  of  the  unchanging  East,  and  we  re- 
member that  a  generation  was  enough 
to  give  Western  ideas  and  methods  firm 
root  in  the  Japanese  mind.  The  type  of 
<'le<tric  tram  which  Ix^ars  an  inhabitant 
of  Coogee  or  Malvern  to  his  work  in 
the  city  can  be  found  in  Sofia  or  Bucha- 
rest, and  at  the  present  moment  the 
same  cinema,  films  are  ga/ed  upon  with 
equ;d  interest  in  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Bris- 
lianc,  in  Paris  and  Peking.  Vet  in  spite 
ot  ,ill  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
e.i'h  national  "type"  is  to  be  found  in 
every  other  nation-  at  any  rate,  so  far 
.\s  Lurope  is  concerned — there  is  a  na- 
tional ty^ie,  and  there  is  a  soul  of  a 
nation  which  differs  in  certain  resy)ects 
from  the  souls  of  other  nations. 

Phntojfrnphrrs  have  a  trick  of  superimpos- 
iiiRf  on  one  jil.ite  the  portraits  of  a  dozen 
inusirians,  or  a  dozen  membors  of  a  famih*, 
,iiul  one  oftf-n  recoffnisrs  the  faint  outline 
of  a  common  type  amidst  the  blurrrd  con- 
fusion of  detail.  So  the  mind  often  retains 
1  fairlv  clear  common  imapc  when  num- 
ber":   of  portraits,  either  of  body  or  rharar- 


tcr.  have  been  rejfi'-tered  on  it.  Not  only 
do  scientific  wo^ks  ofiFcr  us  "typical  "  por- 
traits of  various  races,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  substantial  aRfreement  of  the 
world  in  rccoR^nisinjr  the  portrait  of  I'ncle 
Sam  or  John  Hull,  of  the  stolid  German 
and  the  mercurial  Frenchman,  and  the 
impetuous  yet  Rfrave  and  ceremonious 
.Spaniard. 

"  IMMORAL  IMPULSE." 
The  trouble  is  that  our  conceptions  of 
these  national  tyi^es  are  far  too  rigid, 
and  that  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
regard  their  characteristics  as  infierent 
and  permanent  in  the  race.  We  may 
smile  at  the  extravagance  of  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain,  who,  in  his  lauda- 
tion of  "  die  Deutsche  Seele,"  claims 
that  the  greatness  of  Dante,  ->iichael 
Angelo,  Shakespeare,  and  even  Jesus 
Christ  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  came 
of  Teutonic  stock.  On  the  other  side, 
we  find  not  a  few  ])eople  who  urge  that 
this  same  Teutonic  blood  explains  all 
the  atrocities  of  the  war.  Mr.  McCabe's 
analysis  of  the  German  soul  avoids  both 
absurdities.  Mr.  Ilarbutt  Dawson,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  of  Eng- 
lish writers  on  Germany,  wrote  a  few 
years  before  the  war  that  there  was  no 
more  jiacific  j->eojile  in  Europe,  and  the 
gener.d  verdict  of  observers  was  that  as 
a  peoijle  they  were  upon  the  whole  naive 
and  simj^le.  rather  inclined  to  senti- 
mentalism.  rather  spoiled  by  their  am- 
azing industrial  progress,  and  like  all 
new  pcoi:)les,  rather  self-assertive,  and 
risentful  of  criticism,  but  with  at  least 
a  normal  share  of  kindliness,  honour, 
and  honesty.  Yet  the  war  has  shown  us 
these  v<Ty  men,  who  had  impre-ssed  for- 
eigners by  their  good  nature  and  geni- 
ality, behaving  worse  than  any  soldiers 
in  the  field,  with  thc^  jwssible  exception 
of  Turkish  irregulars,  since  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  McCabe  recog- 
nises that  what  he  calls  "  a  strain  of 
immoral  impulse — of  medi.Tval  covet- 
ousness  and  ambition."  has  been  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  but  he  is  no 
less  emphatic  in  his  denial  that  the  soul 
of  Germany  is  inherently  malignant, 
cruel  and  selfish.  Like  nearly  every 
writer  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  German  i>eople,  he  believes  that  the 
wanton  aggression,  the  disregard  of 
treaties,  and  the  endorsement  of  atroci- 
ties that  have  horrified  the  world,  are 
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the  direct  result  of  a  long  and  persistent 
education  in  aggressive  Imperialism, 
combined  with  the  need,  or  apparent 
need,  for  fresh  markets  if  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  was  to  be  consolidated. 

There  was  nothing:  like  it  in  any  other 
modern  civilisation ;  there  was  neither  the 
same  apparent  need  of  expansion  nor  any- 
thing- remotely  approaching-  the  migrhty  edu- 
cative agency  which  controlled  Germany  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  ...  By  IQI-5  the 
nation  was  substantially  reconciled  with  the 
idea  of  war,  and  .  .  .  when  the  hour 
struck,  when  the  favourable  conjunction  of 
circumstances  at  last  occurred,  the  war- 
mong-ers  had  further  recourse  to  the  ap- 
proved philosophy  of  Frederick  and  Bis- 
marck and  William  II.  A  little  diplomatic 
rhetoric ;  a  little  lying  about  perfidious 
England  ;  a  little  emphasis  on  the  barbaric 
Slav— and  the  whole  nation,  including- 
Socialists  who  had  sung  the  "  Interna- 
tionale," for  twenty  years,  thronged  to  de- 
corate the  trains  which  bore  their  sons  to 
the  grave. 


It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  McCabe 
in  his  account  of  the  various  forces 
which  have  given  their  present  temper 
to  what  he  calls  the  "  souls  "  of  the  dif- 
ferent belligerent  nations.  The  great 
merit  of  his  book  is  that  he  has  so  well 
succeeded  in  discarding  prejudice  and 
in  reasoning  solely  from  the  facts.  He 
has  certainly  dealt  a  shrewd  blow 
against  the  current  superstition  that 
race  explains  everything,  and  that  the 
interests  of  commerce,  the  accidents  of 
history,  the  personality  of  rulers,  the 
advance  of  science,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  count  for  little  or  nothing.  The 
great  lesson,  which  he  enforces  on  al- 
most every  page,  is  that  national  charac- 
teristics, whatever  be  their  origin,  are 
not  static,  but  the  moving  resultant  of  a 
complex  if  ever-changing  forces. 


ADVENTURES. 


The    Great    Tab    Dope.     Bv    Ole-Luk-Oie 
(Blackwood,  6/-.) 

The  Jacket.       By  Jack  London   (Mills  and 
Boon,  6/-.) 

"Ole-Luk-Oie"  has  a  real  gift  for 
acutely  representative  literature.  He  is 
not  interested  in  motives,  and  only  in 
psychology  in  so  far  as  it  helps  him  to 
render  more  plausible  the  actions  of 
men^not  of  his  women.  Like  most 
nationalist  authors  of  the  Kipling- 
Steevens  school,  "  Ole-Luk-Oie "  has 
but  few  women  characters,  and  takes  no 
pains  to  make  them  individuals.  The 
stories  in  this  new  book  are  of  many 
kinds.  There  are  two  specimens,  one 
very  gcwd,  the  other  very  bad,  of  the 
magazine  story.  The  good  one  relates 
with  convincing  realism  how  the  figures 
on  a  cinematograph  screen  come  to  life  ; 
and  if  "Ole-Luk-Oie"  solves  his  prob- 
lem by  means  most  hackneyed  that 
does  not  lessen  the  thrill  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  tale.  "  My  Matinee  Tea 
is  a  weak  variant  of  the  type  of  story 
of  which  "  Brugglesmith "  is  the  tri- 
um.phant  example.  It  is  not  that  the 
hero  of  "  My  Matinee  Tea  "  is  drunk  ; 
but  he  ought  to  be.  Nothing  but  tipsi- 
ness  could  excuse  the  particular  violent 
folly  of  his  adventures.  Of  the  war- 
tales — the  Boer  War  it  is  which  forms 
their    background — the     best     are     the 


frankly  facetious.  "Ole-Luk-Oie  "  com- 
bines a  pretty  humour  with  a  deft  con- 
struction and  considerable  aptness  in 
phrasing. 

Mr.  London's  new  novel  is  not  ever)-- 
body's  book.  It  is  violent,  sentimental, 
rhetorical,  hot-headed  ;  it  avoids  any 
appearance  of  power  or  grip,  and  yet  I 
went  on  reading  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
prison-acts.  An  author  must  be  very 
bad  if  he  is  to  make  prison-life  any- 
thing but  fascinating.  Mr.  London 
makes  it  revolting,  abominable,  cruel, 
disgusting.  If  a  tenth  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  Barrel  Standing's  life  in  the 
Californian  State  Prison  of  San  Quen- 
tin  IS  true,  American  gaols  are  in  a 
worse  state  than  English  prisons  even 
before  their  tardy  and  half-hearted  re- 
form. Nothing  except  the  methods  in 
the  prisons  of  Algiers  or  Morocco  can 
equal  the  hell  of  "The  Jacket  "—a 
form  of  torture  legally  permissible  in 
California. 

Mr.  London  does  not  give  any  refer- 
ences to  substantiate  his  attack — which 
is  particularly  virulent  against  the  pri- 
son doctor,  who  is  a  weak  fool  with  a 
mania  for  experiment,  and  the  visiting 
officials  who  simply  take  the  Warden's 
word  as  gospel.  In  a  book  of  this  kind 
an  author  should,  as  did  Charles  Reade 
and    Marcus   Ward,    give    chapter    and 
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verse  for  his  accusations.  The  sections 
of  "  The  Jacket  "  describing  the  Cali- 
fornian  prison  system  are  horrible  to 
read,  and  I  want  to  know  if  they  are 
true.  Unfortunately,  most  of  "The 
Jacket  "  is  vanid  stuff  about  reincarna- 
tion !  StandinfT,  to  escape  the  extreme 
torture    of    his    punishment,    induces    a 


psychical  death  which  releases  his  soul. 
While  his  body  lies  trussed  up  in  the 
jacket,  his  soul  remembers  and  relives 
adventures  he  has  exj^erienced  in  pre- 
vious incarnations.  It  is  all  very  vague 
and  aimless  and  frothy.  Mr  I^-ndon 
has  s|X)iled  a  good  prison-story  by  a 
great  deal  of  rather  girlish  nonsen-^e 


MARK    RUTHERFORD. 


Last    Pages    from    a    Journal.       ]]y    Mark 

Kuthcrfurd    1 1  luniphicv   Milluid,   j  ^6  net.) 

In  the  noisy  conflict  of  literary  repu- 
tations there  now  begins  to  sound  insis- 
tently a  low  note,  the  voice  of  Mark 
Riitherford.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little 
tired  of  writers  who  fling  themselves 
over  the  earth  beneath  and  at  the  hea- 
vens above  only  to  fall  back,  exhausted 
from  the  effort  and  prematurely  old. 
After  all  it  is  the  personal  truth  that 
mainly  matters  in  life  and  endures  in 
literature.  It  is  invigorating  to  see  a 
man  measure  himself  with  the  universe, 
but  much  more  convincing  when  he 
measures  himself  with  himself,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  way  to  derive  a  perma- 
nent value  from  the  former  activity  is  to 
interpret  it  in  terms  of  the  latter.  With 
Mark  Rutherford  there  is  no  need  of  in- 
terpretation. He  is  frankly  and  quietl\- 
|)ersonal.  lie  does  not  rage  to  escape 
from  his  own  limitations,  because  liis 
limitations  fascinate  him  :  they  are  the 
closest  and  most  exact  definition  of 
himself  that  a  man  can  attain. 

Because  the  scope  of  his  effort  was 
thus  set  and  accepted,  there  is  a  coher- 
ence in  his  writings  which  extends  from 
his  very  jierfect  "Autobiography"  un- 
broken to  the  collection  of  scattered 
notes  with  which  these  "  Last  Pages 
from  a  Journal  "  end.  They  are  not 
random  sj^eculations.  or  promises  of 
conceptions  impossible  to  be  conceived, 
but  things  discovercfl  anrl  held  for  true 
iu  the  intimate  active  life  of  the  au- 
thor's soul.  The  same  impression  is 
prodUvH  by  the  longer  papers  on  sub- 
jects that  r^-^m  strange  l)v  juxtaposi- 
tion --"Sj^enser  and  Kilcolman,"  "James 
Bradley  and  the  Stars,"  "  Galileo,  and 
some  forgotten  Puritan  divines."  He 
writes  of  books  and  men  alike  not  as 
things  exciting  curiosity,  but  as   mani- 


festations of  personality  which  he  has 
absorbed  into  his  own  personal  life; 
therefore  he  is  able  to  write  jjrofoundly 
without  striving  for  effect.  He  has  no 
talent  for  regarding  his  language  as  a 
thing  apart  from  the  truth  he  expresses  ; 
he  cannot  ornament  or  make  it  decora- 
tive for  decoration's  sake  ;  therefore  his 
style  is  very  near  to  perfection.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  opening  lines  of 
one  of  his  many  notes  upon  the  Bible. 
"  Soul  cannot  have  l^een  invented.  The 
lines  in  his  character  converge  into 
reality  without  any  design  on  the  part 
of  the  historian  that  they  should  come 
togetiier.  ."     Is  not  the  suggested 

metaphor  the  language  of  perfect  criti- 
cism ?  Take  the  .scattered  notes.  One 
l)egins  :  "  Of  heresy  as  an  indication  of 
inclc]iendence  I  take  no  account.  .  .'' 
Another,  complete,  runs  :  "  Love  is  the 
finest  conscience.  How  unreal  are  the 
distinctions  between  the  powers  and 
passions  of  the  soul !" 

The  reason  why  the  writer  attained  to 
this  instinctive  command  over  language 
is  most  clearly  revealed  in  these  notes. 
The  reason  is  elo(]uent  of  the  man.  He 
mistrusted  the  word.  "  Speech,"  he  says, 
"  is  a  departure  from  self  and  a  betrayal 
of  it."  And  again  :  "  The  reason  why 
jjeople  so  often  disagree  in  discussion 
is  that  they  say  what  they  do  not  think. 
The  things  we  think  are  not  those  whiih 
cause  differences."  Thus  Mark  Ruther- 
ford put  a  heavy  obligation  on  the  writ- 
ten word  of  sincerity  to  deep  )>ersonal 
feeling  ;  and  nothing  is  more  notable  in 
these  last  remains  than  the  growing  in- 
sistence upon  the  value  of  silence.  "  For 
what  do  my  friends  stand  ?  Not  for  the 
clever  things  the\-  say  ;  I  do  not  remem- 
hev  them  half  an  hour  after  they  are 
spoken.  It  is  always  the  unsjioken,  the 
unconscious,    which    is    their    reality    to 
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There  is  Nothing  Better  than 

HEARNE'S 

Bronchitis  Cure 


For  COUGHS,  COLDS  on  the  CHEST, 
CROUP  and  WEAK  LUNGS 


This  Medicine  can    be    given  with  PERFECT 

SAFETY  and   the   UTMOST  CONFIDENCE 

to  the  YOUNGEST  CHILD,  as  it  does  NOT 

contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained  any  poison 

or  harmful  drugs.     It  is  very  pleasant  to  take, 

and  children  take  it  readily— even  CLAMOR 

for  it.     HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS   CURE 

is  prepared  by  our  MR.  W.  G.  HEARNE 

who   is  a  REGISTERED  CHEMIST 

with  nearly  forty  years'  experience. 

The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION 
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If  not  obtainable  locally 
send  direct  to 

W.  G.  Hearne  &  Co. 

Ltd. 
GEELONG,  VICTORIA, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Wellington.  N.Z. 


Always  ask  for 

\\  "HEARNE'S" 
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Thank  you  for  mentioning  Staad's  Review   when   writing   to   adyertisers. 
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fWEgfor  Six  Months 

Send  mo  your  numo  ami  ail'lrusH  rlKht  NOW  and 
I  will  Hoad  you  Inveatlnc  fur  I'ront  m&sazine 
abnolutcly  Tree  for  »\x  months.  It  IoIIh  bow  to 
iret  utmotit  eaminics  from  your  money— how  to  t^'ll 
food  inTutmeDta — ho«r  to  |ilck  the  inu*!  pr<<&U)ile  if 
found  Invostmcnts.  It  reveals  h'>w  h&aken  and  capitaliRLit 
inako  £200  grow  to  £4S00-in  (act  gJTes  you  t!.'' 
mIaI  i^v^^lJIl^  itifuniiAtion  thi\t  nltould  ena)>le  joii  t-' 
mako  your  monoy  (irow  proportlonatoly.  I  liavo 
decided  this  month  Ui  K've  r>00  •ix-inonth  •ubscriptiona  Uj 
Invealing  lor  Prelll  FREE.     Krery  copy  U 


WORTH  AT  LEAST  £2 


U*  every  uivi-st.  ^r     jK-ilmp''  a  fnrlunc    Soml  yciur  nain*'  nv 
nddrcdB  n'>w,  nioiitiun  this  pAper  and  get   a    Fr09   intr< 
ducU>ry  »uti9rriptl>n.     Oinditiont  may   prevent  s£p<*atinK 
this  r.ffer       h«"Hcr  tAke  it  now.      You'll  Ix*  willing  t^i    pay 
id  A  ci'pr  afttT  \"ti  liovo  tcm'.  it  six  months. 

H.  L.  BARBER.  Pub..  R453.  30  W.  Jackson  Bird..  Chlcsgo 
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SAVE  YOUH   BUTTER 
BILLS  by  usinj? 

Lister's  Household 
Butter  Maker. 

Delicious  Pure  Butter 

at  one  half  cost. 

No   home  ihould  be  without  ooe.        A  child  can  work  it. 

Nothins  to  get  ont  oi  order. 

Full  directions  for  use  with  each  Machine. 

16i.  carriate  paid  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

LAWSON,     WILSON    &    CO., 

W  lUngtoD  street,  GLASGOW. 


THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS,  AND 

AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

BtSERVE  LUBIIITY,  £100.000;  GUARANIEE  FUND.  £10.000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTOKS-Edward  Fanning.  Esq..  Chair- 
man ;  SirWm.  H.  Irvine.  K.C..  M.P.  :  Hon.  Donald 
Mackinnon,  .M.L.A.  ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon.  E»q.. 
M.L.A.  ;  Stewart  McArthur.  Esq..  K.C. 

Regittered  Office  :    No.  85  Qaecn  Street,  Melbouac. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX.  Manager 

C.  T.  M.\RTIN.  .Assistant  Manager. 


RUPTURE. 

A  TRUSS  THAT  IS  GOOD 

FOR   ONE   CASE    IS   BAD 

FOR  ANOTHER. 

We  have  100  different  kinds,  and  never  sell  without  fitting. 
Prices.  7s.  6d.  to  60s.  Also  Silk  Elastic  Stockings.  Belts, 
Suspensory  Bandages,  &c.     Send  for  Book.     Note  the  nmme — 

DENYER  BROS.,  264-266  Swanston  St. 

Leading  House  in  Australia  for  All  Snrgical  Sspplic*. 


LETTERS  COPIED  WHILE  WRITING  (IN  INK)  by  utlng 

your  owo  l«tt«rpap«r.  lBvole««,*i«..  «!' 

Too  cilDDly  laMVl  roar  l»tUr  p«p«r  ft«iiJijJitr»l«J.  thmo  wriUi 
%od  f  on  Mcure  by  lh«  ^ct  of  wriliof  «  pArfcot  iMlM  %ad  m 
pajfaei  ooif  in  lh«  book    llicr*  U  oo  «i«n  of  roo/  httTtn« 
tAk«a«oopr   oop«rfurkUd*dtf«to  four  «omiBanU»Uo» 
Booh    N  HC  riOO  coi»M  eHhM   300  UtUn   »1m 
■  1  10  InehM,  or  iOO  atL*  Hal  PriM  i^  ekwI 

(rM.      Book  N  S  0   /400  eovi—  400  sr  MO  rwpw^ 
Uvttty.        PH**  S/     pa«(    fr««.   Cm^    with    m*m. 
SpvoUl  Dftloty  OfUro  Book,  mftklu  SO  oooUl  for  V-  F. 
Or4*r.  or  4oobl«  c»pftcltr  to*  i/>        hvoDU  o(  th*  WoB^arf  oJ 
C*s«U«  lull   P»«*i  which  m^M  th»  ravr.  tnm.  M  •tMrnemd 
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HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  .Australia.     Wool  Wagons.  Farm  Wagon*. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.       Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send    for   Catalogue   to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAGON      WORKS. 
KKNSlNdTON,    MELBOURNE. 


SUBSCRIPTION   FORM. 

To  the  Subscription  Manager.   '*  Stead's   Review." 

T.  fie  G.   Building.  Swan«ton  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please    send   mt   "  Stead'i   Review"    for    t\^elve   months,    beginning 

with  the number,  for  v,hich  I  enclose  P.O. 

(or  stamps)  for  6I-,  {New  Zealand  6,6) 

Signed .. 


Address 
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me."  He  looks  on  silence  as  a  sign  of 
personal  growth.  "  As  we  become  more 
highly  developed  we  shall  become  more 
silent  and  better  able  to  bear  silence  in 
others."  Again  :  "  I  f  I  am  much  by 
myself  expression  becomes  difficult,  and 
when  T  bring  before  others  what  I  have 
thought  it  often  looks  false.  Neverthe- 
less, the  truths  found  in  solitude  re- 
main, and  are  those  by  which  I  live. 
No  article  of  a  man's  religion  can  be 
spoken." 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  writings  of 
such  a  man  should  come  to  their  own. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  to  personal 
truth  gives  the  quality  of  permanence 
to  literature,  for  it  gives  at  once  content 


and  style.  Because  of  this  three  men, 
hardly  remembered  in  their  life-time, 
have  lately  emerged  from  the  Victorian 
mists  :  Butler,  Gissing.  and  Rutherford. 
They  belong  to  a  true  succession.  The 
quality  of  Rutherford  is  perhaps  most 
clearly  manifested  in  the  last  note  of 
this  volume,  written  but  a  little  while 
before  his  death: — - 

"■  In  reading  Shakespeare  lately  I 
have  been  softly  overcome  with  a  pecu- 
liar peace  and  repose.  Controversy 
ceases,  artificial  difficulties  lose  their  im- 
portance, anxiety  disapears.  I  am  as 
a  child  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
knows,  but  who  smiles  at  mv  terrors." — 
J.M.M. 


L 


PATRON  :    KING    GEORGE    V. 

THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. -J 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Many  people  are  anxious  to  join  an   asso- 
ciation of  the  nature  of  the  Over  Seas  Club 


just     now.       Full     information     can    be     ob- 
tained from  the  following:  — 


United  Kingdom.— Tb.e  Organiser,  Over  Sea» 
Club,  General  Buildings,  Aldwych, 
London,   W.C. 

Australia:  Victoria.- The  Secretary,  Over 
Seas  Club,  Flinders-street,  Mel- 
bourne. 

New  Soutti  Wales — -Herbert  Easton, 
British  Immigration  League,  14 
Castlereagh-street,  Sydney,   N.S.W. 

Queensland.— B.  F.  Madsen  (Hon.  State 
Secretary),  Railway  Department, 
Roma  Street,  Brisbane. 

South   Australia. — A.    E.    Davey,   Currie 
street,  Adelaide. 


Tasmania.— H.  T.  Gould,  J. P.  (Presi- 
dent), T}>  Liverpool-street,  Hobart ; 
S.  Dobson-Hesp  (Hon.  Sec),  50 
Murray-street,    Hobart. 

West  Australia. — K.  Fairbridge,  Fair- 
bridge  Farm  School,  Pinjarrah. 

New  Zealand.— J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary),  7Q  Castle-street.  Dune- 
din. 

Fiji. — Captain  D.  Garner-Jones.  Governmen'' 
Schools,  Levuka. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER, 

Conducted  by  Alex.  Jobson,  A.I. A. 

MELBOURNE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  LIMITED. 


The  directors  of  this  company  woulfl 
have  made  their  June  (191 5)  hnlf-)'carl\ 
rei)ort  much  more  interesting  had  the\- 
exj)Iained  the  sudden  miprovement,  not 
only  in  the  earning  power,  but  also  in 
th('  financial  position.  The  change  in 
the  former  was  the  more  surprising,  for 
tlie  net  earnings  have  been  almost  dou- 
bled. After  providing  ;^850O  for  depre- 
ciation, which  was  not  written  off  but 
added  to  the  depreciation  reserve,  now 
£108,800,  the  directors  have  disclosed 
a  net  profit  of  nearly  ;{^20,900,  over 
;6"l0,400  niore  than  the)'  admitted  in 
December  last,  when  only  £jooo  was 
added  to  the  depreciation  reserve.  Cer- 
tainly out  of  t-his  profit  of  i^20,900.  a 
sum  of  ;^30oo  was  transferred  to  the 
special  renewals  reserve,  making  it 
i,  1 2,000,  whereas  no  such  transfer  was 
made  in  December.  Still  that  does  not 
detract  in  any  form  from  the  merit  of 
the  half-^'ear's  results. 


The  improvement  in  the  financial 
position,  though  perhaps  not  so  marked, 
is  still  astonishing.  The  company  in  De- 
ceMil)er  last  owed  /,63,8ck),  incluchng  a 
bank  overdraft  of  £23,000.  That  over- 
draft has  now  been  repaid,  and  there  is 
in  its  stead  a  cash  credit  of  over 
£10,800.  The  deposits  received,  £18,100, 
are  certainly  £1000  greater,  while  the 
sundry  creditors  have  risen  by  £^9600  to 
£■33,20x3.  Still  the  net  result  is  that  the 
company  now  owes  £12,400  less  than  it 
did  six  months  ago,  and  has  over 
£10,800  in  cash,  where  in  December  last 
it  had  none.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
rise  of  nearly  £7500  in  the  sundry 
debtors  to  over  £40,000. 

«  •  » 

In  virw  of  the  silence  of  tlie  directors 
concerning  the  greater  earning  power 
and  the  improved  financial  position,  it 


would  be  idle  for  us  to  hazard  an)'  defi- 
nite reason  for  these  very  satisfactory 
results.  On  the  face  of  it,  however,  it 
seems  highl)'  probable  that  the  factors 
which  caused  them  are  of  recent  origin 
The)'  have  sprung  suddenly  into  exist- 
ence, and  ma)'  just  as  suddenly  fade 
The  directors,  however,  do  not  think  so. 
If  they  did,  they  would  not  have  paid 
away  practically  all  the  earnings  in  divi- 
dends. The  cumulative  preference  shares 
(26.000  £1  fully  paid)  got  their  6  per 
cent.  jKT  annum  for  the  half-year  as  in 
December  last  But  the  ordinary  share.- 
(204,000  £1  fully  paid),  which  six 
months  ago  got  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
have  this  time  received  15  jx'r  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half-year.  This  involved 
a  distribution  of  £16,079,  leaving  onl)- 
about  £4700  for  reserves,  of  whiih 
£3000  went  to  the  special  renewals  re- 
serve, raising  it  to  £  1 2.C00  ;  about  £  1 4CK) 
to  the  insurance  and  general  reserve 
fund,  making  it  £37,700,  and  about 
£350  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  now 

£10,560. 

*  »  • 

Such  generosity  indicates  a  belief  in 
the  directors'  mind  that  the  profits  will 
maintain  their  present  level.  They  ma)-, 
but  the  business  outlook  for  Australian 
coastal  trade  is  not  at  present  bright 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  belief.  For 
one  thing,  wages  are  being  steadily  in- 
creased, and,  what  is  more,  are  not  likely 
to  be  as  easily  reduced  should  a  trade 
depression  arrive,  as  it  most  surely  will 
when  the  full  bill  for  the  war  comes  to 
be  met,  and  when  the  States  are  unable 
to  borrow  any  more  monev  for  their 
public  works.  In  face  of  the  financial 
trouble  that  seems  likely  to  come  to 
Australia  in  the  near  future,  it  seems 
decidedly  unwise  to  adopt  so  generous 
a  dividend  policy  as  the  directors  of 
this  company  have  done. 
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ARE  YOU 
Ever  Sea  Sick? 

If    you  are  ocean  travel  is  not  a  pleasure.     But  if  you  are  certain  you 
would    not  be  ill  you   would   look  forward   to   a   sea  trip, 

and  if  you  use 

Kelsey's  Sea-Sickness  Plaster 

You  can  be  Absolutely  Certain  that  yop  would  have  not 
even   the  slightest  symptom   of  sickness, 

This  is  no  boast,   it  is  an   Absolute  Fact. 


KELSEY'S 
PLASTER 

Price  5/6®*^^ 

For  Outward 
Application  only. 

One   Plaster   lasts  a 
voyage. 

Same  as  sold  in 
Paris    and    London. 


294   Ijambton  Quay, 

Wellington,  N.Z. 

ITie  trip  across  was  ronsrher  than  the 
other,  and  although  Mrs.  Hayward  wiis 
very  sea  sick  on  the  previous  one,  on  this 
trip,  when  fortified  with  your  Plaster,  she 
was  the  life  of  the  ship,  and  never  had  a 
ciualm-ifs  a  Boon.        ^^.    ^    HAYWARD. 

Port  Said. 

I  used  vour  Sea-Sickness  Remedy,  be- 
tween Naples  and  Beyrouth  via  Atliens, 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  and  found  it 
kept  me  perfectly  well.  I  did  not  miss 
one  meal  at  the  table,  which  wat^  tiuite 
unusual  for  me.  On  other  voyages  I  have 
been  ill,  and  have  had  to  be  in  bed  for 
days.  But  now  it  is  very  different,  and  a 
sea  trip  is  all  pleasure,  without  any  dis- 
comfort. 

A.    M.    NEW  ION, 
Rowan   Street,   Wangaratta, 

Victoria.   Australia. 


Makes 

Every 

Voyage  a 

Pleasure 

Trip! 

No  matter 

how  rough. 


11  Avenue  Fencheres. 

Nimes  Kiard).  France. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  tliat  I  write  yon 
a  letter  in  regard  your  Remedy  against 
Sea-Sickness,  for  I  consider  mine  an  excep- 
tional case,  having  cro3se<l  the  -Atlantic 
eleven  times,  and  each  time  suffering  un- 
told agonies,  and  that,  too,  during  the  en- 
tire trip.  But  my  last  voyage  was  as  free 
from  Sea-Sickness  as  possible,  thanks  to 
one  of  your  "  Plasters,"  and  I  heartily  re^ 
comi7iend  the  same  to  anyone  contem- 
plating a  sea  voyage.  Dr.    F.    K.    PERRY. 

Post  Office  Box,  2346,  Johannesburg, 

South  .Vfrica 
I  purchased  one  of  "  Kelsey'a  Sea-Sick- 
ness Plasters "  at  the  cost  of  5/6  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  found  it  beneficial  on  my  jour- 
ney to  South  Africa,  and,  as  I  am  about  to 
return  to  Australia  shortly,  I  should  be 
pleased  if  you  can  forward  one  to  me  to 
the  above  address  by  return  mail.  I  am 
enclosing  5/7  for  same,  postage  included 
Plense  do  not  delay  in  posting  by  return 
mail.  G.    WATKINS. 


L 


16-page  booklet,  giving  full  information,  sent  post  free  to  any  address  from 

D.  McLEOD  &  Co.,  278  City  Rd.,  South  Melb.,  Vic. 

NOTE. — The  Plaster  is  sold  at  the  one  price  all  over  the  world.       No   traveller  who 
has  once  tried   it  would  ever  take  a  trip  without  it. 
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The  World  Library  of  Famous  Books 

THE  WORLD  LIBRARY  appeals  to  readers  of  every  taste,  ami 
represents  the  last  word  iu  luxurious  and  artistic  production 
at  a  low  price.  Already  95  volumes  of  the  WORIJ)  LIBRARY 
have  been  issued,  c«>\ering  a  range  of  intereets,  including  not 
only  many  of  the  MOST  FAMOUS  works  of  FIOTION.  but  Mve- 
ral  of  the  Kreat  epoch-making  claasios  of  RE8BARCU  ami 
PHIlX)SOPHY. 

In  THK  WORLD  FJBRARY  the  volumes  are  all  WELL  printed 
on  GOOD  paper,  and  are  of  OONVP/NIENT  sire  both  for  the 
rOOKICT  and  the  BOOK-SHELF.  The  binding  is  STRONG.  ue:it. 
md  TASTEFUL,  with  richly  decorated  gilt-back,  and  the  hand- 
.v»ne  end-papers,  printed  in  two  tints,  with  the  decorative  titlc- 
i)i"-e8  stump  the  VOI.,UMES  with  a  PLK.VSIXQ  dislinotiveneaa 
that  inakee    them   TREASURED  FEATURES  of  any    LIBRARY 

Anthony  Horderns*  Price :     Cloth,  Is. ;    Leather,  2s. 


Everyman's  Library  of  Standard  Literature 


EVEKVMAA'S  LIBRARY  is  exactly  what  its  name 
implies  -a  library  for  the  professional  man.  the  busi- 
ness man.  the  young  man.  the  student,  and  all  lovers  of 
literature.  There  are  600  titles  to  select  from  in  the 
EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY,  embracing  the  works  of  fore- 
most authora  in  the  realms  of  Fiction,  Poetry,  History, 
riuv>logy.  'Iravel.  Biography  and  Essays  of  famous 
writers. 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  is  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Ernest  Rehys,  and  cont.uns  the  beat 
works  that  have  Ireen  written  in  .ill  times  and  tongue*, 
rrom  Epii-tetus,  Oicero.  and  Plutarch,  down  to  Dickens, 
Scott.  Riiskin  md  the  other  groat  Literary  Ijghta  of 
the  Victorian  Era. 

Rich  volume  in  EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  it  uni- 
formly bound,  and  printed  in  large,  dear  type  on 
"Pfvially   made   paper,   and   many   are  illustrated. 

Anthony    Hordems'   Price: 
Cloth,  Is. ;   Full  Leather,  2s. 


PosUff  2d.  volamf  rilri.  Fall  Int  o<  (illc*  pott  (ret.  Send  Zi.  4d. 
(or  a  umpir  Toljmc  o<  each  Librarr.  Tbr  raluc  caooot  ix 
iurpau«d. 


Sectional  Bookcaie  to  bold 
SO  Tols., 


21s. 


Sarnl  for  Oomp/efe  fricf  i.lftt  of  Konlrs.  pomt  tr»a  on  reqtiesf. 
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When  all  other  Encyclopaedias  fail 

=  L00KITUP1N  NELSON'S- 


Biioe  work  that  can  keep  pace  with  the  History  of 
3  are  to  t>e  found  ONUV  iii  Nelson's  liecauue  of 
ling  device;  a  coumlete  History  of  the  great 
jary,  Kussia,  Prance,  England,  and  other  cjuu  ries. 
itic  History  of  its  events  down  to  March,  19.5. 
articles  on  the  Armies  of  the  World.  Navies  of 
id    Guns;     Battleships    and    Cruiaers;    Submarines 


Neleon's  is  the  ONLY  Encyclopaedia  or  Refere 
the  World;  and  the  following  up-to-date  subjects 
tlie  advantages  of  the  patented  Ixwae-Leaf  bind 
European  War  between  Grermany,  Austria-Hung 
with  the  causes  leading  thereto,  and  an  authen 
Nelson's  also  contains  authoritative  up-to-date 
the  World  and  U.S.  Navy;  Naval  Guns  and  han 
and   FIviiiK  Machines;   Armour  Plate  and  Artillery. 

In   Nel.son'3   can  be  found  the   most   recent   treatment    of    such    subjects    as    the    great    earth 

quake   in    Italy,  1915;   Merchant   Shipping  and  Sh'      '"~    r.    ._•,.:__       c       ..     i-..,i  _.     xi /. 

Guard    Service;    Wireless    Telegraphy    and    Wirei 
and  hundreds  of  subjects  that  cannot  be  found 


eatment  oi  sucn  suojecis  as  tne  great  earin- 
ipping  Subsidies;  Stock  Exchange;  New  Coast 
ess  Telephony:  Panama  Canal;  Factory  Acts; 
in  any  other  Encyclopaedia. 
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Perpetual  loose  -Leaf 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA 


l6Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 

Besides  this  Great 
Encyclopaedia 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  ottice. 

That  litUe  Bar  and  Nat  has  solved  the  problem. 

Bound    in    12    Handsome   Volumes. 


Every  purchaser  of  Nelson's  is  entitled 
to  membership  in  Nelson's  Information 
Bureau  absolutely  without  cost.  This 
means  that  if  at  any  time  you  wish  a 
si>ecial  report  on  any  subject,  large  or 
small,  old  or  new,  you  simply  write  to 
Nelson's  Research  Bureau  with  the  posi- 
tive a.8suraiioe  that  you  will  promptly 
receive  the  latest  obtainable  and  moet 
dependable  information  on  that  subject. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  patrons  have  en- 
dorsed   Nelson's    Keeearch    Bureau. 


REVISION  PAGES.— Nelson's  perfected  Paten t-ed  Binding  Device  has  demonstrated  to  Colleges. 
Libraries.  School  Boards,  and  leading  men  in  all  waiKs  of  life  that  Nelson's  Ixjose-I^af  En- 
cyclopaedia is  the  only  perfect  Reference  Work  for  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  all  time,  'lo  keep 
subscribers  up-to-date  we  furnish  250  or  more  revised  pages  every  six  months.  By  simply  turn- 
ing that  small  nut  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  volume.you  loosen  the  binder  take  out  the 
obsolete  pages  and  replace  them  with  the  new  pages  which  contaii)  the  world's  happenings 
and  activities  of  the  past  six  months— and  your  Encyclopaedia  is  fresh  and  new. 

Nelson's  is  a  Complete  Library  in  Itself. 

It    provides   you    with    tlie    kni>wledge   of    centuries.      It    i 
all  books.      It  furnishes  precisely  the  information    wanted    on 
It    contains   over    70,000    snbjW'ts.    featuring    upward   of  one 
lustrations.    500    maps   and    iilans.   among    them    lieing    Agricul 
(the  science  of  mankind).  Ethnology  (the  science  which  accounts 
ties),   Biology    (the   science   of   life).    Astronomy,   B:ograpliy,   Bot 
Education,     Electricity,     Engineering,     Mechanics    and   Machi 
Geology     and    Geography,    History.     Law,     Mathematics.  Med 
gery.     Music     and     Fine    Arts,     Political    Science,    Sociology 
mics.     Religion,     Sports,    Technology     and     Manufacture,    Mi 
Naval   Science  and  thousands  of  others. 

Nelson's  is  the  Only  Encyclopaedia  Always  Up  to  Date 

Mail   tlie    Coupon   To-day    for    Handsome    Sample   Pages 
Particulars. 

Sole    Australsisian    Agents  : 

The  Standard  Publishing  Co.  Pty.  Ltd 

100  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne.      19  Hunter  St.,  Sydiey. 
IS  FraikllB  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Gas  Stove  Comfort  with  Kerosene 


Kitchen  Comfort  at  Low  Cost 

The  New  Perfection  Stove  cooks  for  the  average  family  at  a  fuel 
cost  of  2'rci.  to  5d.  a  day.  It  provides  perfectly  regulated  heat  for 
every  kind  of  cooking.  You  have  a  cool  kitchen,  free  from  coal, 
wood  and  ashes;  free  from  smoke  and  smell.  You  have  a  stove 
as  quick,   as  convenient,  as  useful  as  a   gas  stove. 

The  New  Perfection  is  the  world's  leading  Keiosene  stove.  Needs 
no  priming;  does  not  get  out  of  order;  simple  to  operate;  easy 
to  re-wick.  A  turn  of  the  wrist  gives  you  a  Io^v,  medium,  or  high 
flame— any  size  you  want.  The  flame  height  once  established 
remains  constant,   thus   giving   uniform   rooking  results. 


?;> 


Made  in    1,2,  3,  and 

4  burner  sizes,  with 

or  without   ovens   or 

cabinet  tops 


New  Perfection 
Kerosene  Stoves 


Sold  at  moderate 
prices  by   hardware, 
furniture,  department 

and  general  stores 


Now  Serving  2,(X)0.000  Homes  Write  for  free  lllust'.itf  <1  Catalogue 

Guaranteed     by 

Vacuum    Oil    Co.  Ptv.  Lfd. 

ThroUiihout     ihr    Commonwrnlth    nnd     Nrw     Ztwiland 


In  your  Stove.  Lamp,  or  I  .antern   you  will  gel  best  results 
from  White    Rose     i    Laurel    Kerosene. 

Obtainable  from  all  Grocers  and  Stores. 
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